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BOOK IX. 

erection of the VICEROYALTIES. 

SECTION I. 

Con/iitution of the Governments. 

In the ruffian empire were many goventments 
fo exceedingly extenlivC) that in fuperhdal con- 
tents they were not equalled by any kingdom in 
Europe. In thefe the governor was greatly over- 
burdened with bufinefs : the office of judge, the 
police, the levying of the taxes, providing for 
internal and external fecurity, and the fuperin- 
tendence of a choufand other matters reded per- 
fonally on him : fo that it was impoffible for one 
vox.. 111. B man 
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nlan to condudl thefe multifarious concerns with 
due e/aftitude, efpecially as there were neither 
courts of juftice nor boards of affairs. The em- 
prefs Catharine II. therefore conceived the falu- 
tary defign of giving her empire a totally different 
form ; by dividing it into feveral more propor- 
tionate governments, and thel'e again into fo 
many circles : feparaling the bufinefs of each by 
afligning to all their particular courts. T. his was 
effefted by the ereclion of viceroyaliies of 
which it will be neceffary to give fomc account 
in the prefent work. 

What the emprefs had principally in view by 
this alteration, were a more facile and impartial 
adminiflration of juftice, greater regularity, uni- 
formity in proceedings, putting a check upon the 
arbitrary authority of an arrogant and haughty 
commander, providing fecurity for upright men 
in office t» to bring redrefs and relief within the 

* The book containing all her precepts to this end came 
out under the title of, Her imperial majefty Catharine Il/a 
ordinances for the adminiflration of the governments of the 
ruflian empire. St. PeterArurg, 1775. The fecond part 
was publifhed in 1780. 

f Honell men, even governors, if they refufed to attach 
tjiemfelves to a powerful party were formerly by no means 
.afe, as was feen in the cafe of governor Wolff^ and after, 
wards in that of count Sievers. 


reach 
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reach of every one, the obviating of many op- 
preffive grievances, to introduce impro^ment 
into leveral clalfes of the people, to promote the 
.circulation of money, to obtain a more conve- 
nient vent for the products of the country, among 
many other advantages. — She therefore fpared 
no pains in providing a remedy for every defeat, 
and that law and equity ihjght be every where 
difpenfed. The annual coft to the crown in the 
pay of judges and placemen in the civil depart- 
ment had been imraenfe. Now juftice was to 
be adminillered without fee or reward : therefore 
all perquifites of office were ftriftly forbidden, 
infpedors of judges and guardians of the laws 
were appointed, and bribery prohibited under 
heavy penalties. On the eftablilhment of thefe 
governments, tumultuous decihons or arbitrary 
fentences were no longer to be dreaded ; fuits 
now were carried on in due courfe of law ; many 
controvcrfies were fatisfaftorily compromifed by 
the court of confcience ; and people taken into 
cuflody were never in danger of being forgotten 
by a carelefs judge, as all other caufes muffi 
give way to criminal examinations, and certain 
officers were obliged frequently now to vifit the 
prifons. 

A beneficial inftitution like this, wffiich held 
out fo many advantages, was received with joy 

B 2 by 
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by the whole nation *, which had never till now 
had a4>roper juridical conftitutionf. — Some 
at hrfj; apprehend that fo many polls in the muU 
titude of viceroyalties would occalion almoll in-_ 
fuperablc difliculties, efpecially in thofe diftrifts 
where there were fcarcely any nobles at all ; but 
experience Ihewed the contrary : it was found, 
that, beiides various other perfons who had be* 
fore filled civil offices, there were officers enough, 
who were already out of the fervice, or had given 
in their refignation, and were very capable of 
being appointed to the new llations J. — In Ihort, 

it 

From both antfent and modern hi'ftory wc learn that 
in many countiies new inftitutions, though proceeding from 
the purefl: motives, have fometimes occafiontd very alarming 
cliilurbances, fo great as to induce the fovercign to retraft 
the falutary innovations. But not in Ruffia : the fubjed^s 
in all places received the new conllitution with grateful 
applaufc. Some provinces feemed at firft to apprehend an 
injury to their privileges by it ; but they were fbon (hewn 
that they would be gainers by the admiffion of it. Con- 
fequently they never proceeded to murmurs, much lefs to 
open rcfiftance. 

f A few provinces are an exception to this, as thofe of 
the Baltic, and in fomc meafure the malo-ruidian ; but the 
adminiftration of jullice was in all extremely defedlive. 

X They fuited the rufTian nation in all departoentis* 
that country in general is a proof that the juridical-office' 

may 
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it is fufficiently prefcribed in the afore-dj^ed or- 
dinances, at what time and how long the courts 
fhould hold their fittings ; and when and by 
whom the eledlion of the judges Ihould be made *. 
That the places of moft importance Ihould be 
filled by the emprefs herfelf, others by the fenate, 
fome by the governor, many by the nobility of 
the government or the circle,&c. as alfo by whom 
propofals Ihould be made, is clearly afeertained 
in thofe ordinance'?, to which the curious on this 
fubjeft are referred. But a few other objedts 
demand here our farther notice. 

Every government was to confift of between 
300,000 and 400,000 perfons of the male fex. 


may be well and truly admi'niHercd without previous acade- 
mical preparation, or without having belonged to a college 
of law. Even mere writers have been often appointed to 
fecrctariates. 

* Tlie juridical perfons in the circles, as well as in the 
towns, even in foine of the fuperior courts, were chofeii every 
three years- Some have thought thefc frequent changes 
might prevent the judge from acquiring fufficieiit experience 
and thus the fecretary, who is never changed, would fooii 
gain an aCccndancy. But this furmife is unfounded* The 
electors may choofe the judge afrefh if he deferve their con- 
fidence ; but no one dare ever abufe his power. Formerly 
the judge was permaneirt in Livonia and Eilhonia, l^ut the 
Cocretary oft^n had a preponderance. 

B3 W' 
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This however is not to be an undeviating rule ; 
in mai^ their numbers are far Icfs, and in others 
much more. Each has its own governor and vice- 
governor ; but a general governor is appointed, 
commonly over two, feldom over three govern- 
ments. Each, according to its extent and po- 
pulation, is divided into feveral circles; yet 
many that are of fufh large diinenfions as to re- 
quire it, are formed into two or more provinces, 
and each of them again into feveral circles. To 
a circle or diftrief from 20,000 to 30,000 head 
of males are computed ; th<nigh neither is this 
an invariable rtilo *. Each has its government- 
town t, where the chief inagiftracy, namely, the 
general governor and the governor, together with 
the fuperior courts, hold their felhons ; but a 
circle-town is afligned to every circle from which 
it takes its name, and where the circle officers, 
or at lead their chanceries, arc ftationed : but 
other towns may lie w'ithin a circle, which then 
have their own town-magiftracy, but no circlc- 

* Thus there arc oircler. containing not near fo manj', for 
inllance, that of VeifTcnftein in tlic govermnent of Reval, 
having only about 12,000. 

■f Commonly the government takes its name from it 5 
though there are a few exceptions, as Caucafus and Tautida, 
h'kcwife the government of Ekatarinollaf and that of Ferine. 

court. 
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court. The officers have their falaries and 
rank allotted to them : only fome ferveJnrithout 
pay,* as, the government-marflials and circle- 
marfhals, as likewifc in the towns, the town- 
chief, the oral judge, &c. — The officers and 
courts appointed to a viceroyalty are the fol- 
lowing : 

1 . The GENERAL-GOVERNOR * t wlio is ill a 
manner the fuperintendant of all the officers of 
his viceroyalty ; but neither judge nor legiflator ; 
though in the deliberations of the niagiftrates, at 
which he prcfidcs, any regulations which are 
thought expedient, may be enafted. He can 
neither levy taxes on the people, nor inflict 
punilhments, though he orders the execution of 
the fentences judicially pronounced. In fubor- 
dination to him are not only the commandants 
of all the fortreffes within his government, but 
alfo in military proceedings the troops that arc 
there with their commander or chef-de-divifion, 
even though the latter have precedence of him 
in point of feniority in the fervicef- — Thus the 

general 

* At tlic beginning we fomctiines heard of viceroys, 
vvhicli title Hands in the above-mentioned ordinance*, with 
that of a general-governor. At prefent the lall alone is 
nfed. 

•j' Some few have even a divifion, or a part of the army, 
as actually commanding generals, und.r their orders ; moll 
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general governors are on one fide armed with 
great pAver, but on the other have bounds pre^ 
fcribed to them, that they cannot arbitrarily Com- 
mit injuftice. They are in fome fenfe under the 
authority of the fenate, which however can only 
demand account of them, not punifli ^ them, but 
only reprimand the magiftracy. — It is com- 
monly a general fieldrinarlhal or a general in 
chief that is railed to this very important and 
honourable dignity f. Over and above the 
ample falary according to his rank, he alfo re- 


of them are tranfplai ted, as it were, from the military to 
the civil ftate. The apprchenfion left fomc one or other of 
them in the remote provibccs fhould in time to come prove 
dangerous, is without foundation, as not only the arm / is 
divided into fevcral corps or divi/ions, but the impcrial-chcft 
in the government is never entrufted to the general-governor, 
— A wife and vigilant fovereign will, moreover, always 
take care to maintain all in proper equipoife. 

♦ This is a very prudent regulation ; for in a former 
reign it might have happened occafionally that the coniider- 
atton, repofe, and perfonal fafety of an upright governor 
were brought into great danger. — It could alfo happen 
that the fehate might be prompted to^lftify its difpleafurc 
againft a general-governor, 

f At times alfo this important office is' filled by a lieute- 
nant-general ; though commonly not as aAual general- 
governor, but only aa a fubilitutc for him. 


ceivea 
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ceives a confiderable fum for the expences of his 
table * * * § . 

2. The GOVERNOR, likewife a perfonage of great 
confequence, who not only ileps into the place 
' of the general-governor, when he is abfent, but 
of himfelf has alfo a conftderable influence in all 
concerns of the government. He condudls the 
viceroyalty ; calls every officer to account ; ap- 
points to a variety of polls j*what he orders mull 
be executed, though the council Ihould be of a 
dilTcrent opinion f ; he is alfo the fuperior in the 
college of general provifion, likewife fpecial in- 
fpeftor of all I'chools, &c. — This place it 
ufually filled by a lieutenant-general or a major- 
general Over and above his pay, he receives 
alfo table-money §. ^ 

* The table-money iifed commonly to be 500 rubles a 
month ; but the prefent commander in MoCco and its go* 
vernment receives in confequence of an immennoi ukafe of 
the 19th of February 1790, befides the full military pay, 
with tlie rations according to the charadler he fills, a monthly 
allowance of loop rubles table-money. 

f In that cafe, however, they may and are obliged to de« 
liver their reafons. 

J Or it is executed by m perfon from the civil Hate, vi«. 
a privy-counfellor or a ftate-counfellor, as is at prefent the 
cafe in tlie government of Novgorod. — Sometimes gover- 
nors are tranflated from one government into another. 

§ In many governments the falary is 2150 rubles, in others 
fisly i8co. There is a like variation in regard to tlie table- 

Tuoucy : 
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5. The VICE-GOVERNOR or lieufenant-gover- 
nor, isfprefidcnt in the finance-chamber ; but 
vhen the general-governor and the governol' are 
both ahfent, he Aipplies their place. This poft 
is occupied by perfons from the military and from 
the civil departments. 

We come now to the feveral courts and boards, 
each having its chancery-officers : 

r.The vicerovalty-oovernment, in which 
the general-governor, the governor, and two 
cour.icllcis have their feats; they promulgate 
lav/, s', ordinances, &c. fee to the exadl obfervance 
of them, provide for Iccurity and order, make 
out writs of arreft and execution, &c. 

2. The COURT oE jtisTicr., which, from the 
words of the Ordinances, may be regarded in a 
twofold capacity ; it being divided into two de- 
partmciits, whereof one determines in penal 
caufes, and the other in civil fuits : each confilts 
of a prtfidenr, two counfellors, and two alfeilbrs. 
— It is the fupreme court of the viceroyalty ; it 
receives orders only from the monarch and from 
the fenate, but not from the viccroyalty-govern- 
ment. In penal cafes it pafTes the final fentence. 


money ; here and there the income arifing from a certain 
num'utr of crown-boors is allotted to it ; foine governors 
receive monthly 300, otliers only 150 rubles. 


which 
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which IS then fubmitted to the general-governor*. 
All appeals from the ftatute-CQurt, thejfourt of 
wards, and the magiftracy government t, 
go to the court of juftice;|, whofe fentence is 
executed, even in cafes when the party fubmitting, 
or diflatisfied with the decree, carries the appeal 
to the fenate §. — Ingroffations or public bond- 
debts are done here, if amounting to upwards of 
loo rubles. 

3. The FINANCE-CHAMBER takes care of the 
crown-incomes and taxes of the inhabitants, the 
monopolies of brandy and fait, alfo the crown- 

* If he think the fentence wrong, he can defer its exe- 
cution ; if juft, he orders it: he has no right arbitrarily to 
alter it. 

f Whoever appeals from thefc courts, Tniifl: not only de- 
clare upon oath that he believes his caufe to be juft, but alfo 
muft depofit 100 rubles fuccumbence-moncy, which he for- 
feits if the verdift be fully conftiined. If he can bring 
proof that from poverty he is unable to lay down that fuin, 
he is excufed. It is farther fettled in the Ordinances how 
much the fum in litigation muft amount to, for giving a 
right of appeal 5 and how the fuccumbence-money muft be 
applied in cafe of its falling to the court. 

J In the government of Reval it is vulgarly called the 
tribunal, and its members counftllors of the tribunal. 

§ On making this appeal, together with the abovemeu- 
t^oned oath, a depofit of 200 rubles fuccumbence-money. 
pauft be made. 

mines. 
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mines, if any be there ; has the infpe£tion of the 
account^ of the population, of public buildings, 
of the cultoms, payment of the Axed falaries, ^c. 
The vice-governor, or in his abfence the oeco- 
noniy-diredor, preiides in it : there is likewife a 
treafurer of the government. 

4. The COLLEGE OF GENERAL PROVISION 
dire^ls its attention to falutary and beneficial in- 
fUtutions, to fchools*, hofpitals, poor-houfes, 
iafTmaries, work-houfes, &c. Under the prefi- 
d^e of the governor it has fix aireflbrs, of whom 
two are from the ftatute-court (of nobles), two 
from the govcrnment-magiftracy (of the burgher 
clafs), and two from the court of wards f , if there 
be one. — It receives no orders but from the 
foyereign and the fenate. 

5. The STATUTE-LAW COURT, is, as it were, 
the middle court between the inferior boards of 
all .the circles, and the court of judicature It 

’* His authority however docs not extend over fiich 
{choob as are chartered, or committed to a particular du 
redioQ by the imperial command. 

f There the aflefTors are taken from the countryfolk, or 
at leail ac^ in their Head. 

^ caufes, for ioftance thofe relating to privilegca 
and«tcftamcntary patters, alfo in adions of trefpafs concern. 
}ng^Jdiemeii» are commenced here as in the firit inftince | 
bvf inqjpd to circlc*court8 and noble wardihips, it is tip 
f€QQ^l apiA ki relation to judgments decreed in the inferior 
ftatilioplaw €OWrU> even the third inftance. 
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is cempofed of two prefidents and ten idTeiibrs, 
all taken from the nobility. Hither colne the 
appdils from the circle-courts, the office of noble* 
wardlhipSy and the inferior courts of llatute-law. 
It tries both criminal and civil caufes in the firft 
inllance : fending the former direft to the court 
of jullice, the latter coming before it only by 
appeal. , 

6. The COURT of conscience, or the court 
of equity, is a board which is not found in other 
countries. It takes care that perfons committed 
to prifon (hall not remain there without being 
brought to trial ; flrivcs to bring difputants, if 
they requelt it, to agree by accommodation; 
determines all caufes relating to minors, lunatics, 
idiots. See. *-> It is independent on all the tribu- 
nals of the govenunent. Here are one prehdent, 
two alTefibrs from the nobility for caufes between 
nobles, two of the burgher clafs for contro* 
verfies between people of that ftation, and two 
from the ftatute-law court, or from the country- 
folk, for difputes among them. Thefe affirffiors 
are chofen every three years from their equals *. 

7. The 


* Concerning elections it is in general to bc remarked : 
I . that they are performed by the whole body of burghers b 
each toWn ; whereas, s. the nobility always afletnbfCi'fbrthi^ 

putpofeinthe goVemment-town, beciUfethey cYe^'ilbrlifily 

. .0 
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7. The MAGISTRACY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
is the h|(perior court of the magiftrates of all the 
towns in the government. It confifts of 'two 
prefidents and fix adelTors. The latter are eleded 
by ballot from the merchants and burghers of 
the government-town every three years. 

8. The SUPERIOR court of wards, is the 
higher court for all ^the inferior courts of that 
defcription belonging to the government in 
criminal and civil caufes of the odnodvortzi and 
the various boors belonging to the crown and to 
the empire. It has two prefidents and ten alTelT- 
ors ; the latter being elected from the people 
belonging to the jurifdidion of this board, or 
from other claifes. 

Where the extent of the government requires 
it, there may be more than one fuperior llatute- 


the judges for their circle, but alfo many of the members 
for the fuperj’or-courts ; m the latter all the nobles of the 
whole vlceroyalty take part. 3. All elc£tions (only not 
uniyerfally among the countryfolk) are done by ballot in 
prefence of an infpedor. 4. The number of aiBrinativc- 
fuffrages are entered in a book ; if afterwards a member goes 
off by death, See. whoever had the next greater number of 
votes takes his place. 5. The clcdlors may either agree upon 
certain perfons ro be propofed to their choice, or ballot for 
each perfon capable of being elected: the latter method 
takes up a deal of time. 


law 
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law court, government-magiftracy, anc\^fuperior 
court of wards. Each of thefe three jfuperior 
couhs has, like the court of judicature, two 
departments, one for penal, the other for civil 
caufes each has alfo its own procureur and 
two folicitors, one attending to the fuits of the 
crown, and the other to penal caufes. 

Befidcs thefe courts various individuals arc 
appointed, namely, i. The governmcnt-procu- 
reur, whofc duty it is to be watchful over the 
obfervance of the ordinances, to indift the ne- 
gligent, to vifit the prifons, &c. 2. Two govern- 
ment-folicitors, one for matters belonging to the 
crown, the other for penal caufes. They are 
appointed as alFiftants to the government-procu- 
rcur. 3. The government-marflial, is in a man- 
ner the head of the nobility, and is clefled every 
three years by his peers, who may affociate with 
him circle-deputies. He ferves without pay ; in 
fubordinatlon to him on certain occafions are the 
circle-marlhals. 4. The govcrnment-land-fur- 
veyor, &c. 

In every circle are fometimes three, fometimes 
four boards of judicature, with their neceflary 
chancery-offices, namely : 

* When one department has little bufinefs, and the other 
much ; the former is obliged to afliil the latter. 

1 . A 
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f. ^ ciRCLE'CouRT for penal and civil 
caufeSyCi condfling of the circle>judge and two 
afleflbrs, all of the nobility. It fometimes repre* 
fents a fuperior court, as appeals may be brought, 
hither from the fentence of the inferior ftatute* 
law court. 

2. A NOBLE ORPHAN-COURT Or officC of 
Wardlhip, in which ^he circle-marlhal prelides, 
with the members of the circle-court as af- 
feflbrs. 

3. An INFERIOR STATUTE-LAW COURT, 

which has very extenlive affairs to manage, 
efpecially all matters of police in the open coun- 
try ; it alfo tries criminal caufes, ifliies immiffions, 
judgments, executions, &c. Here lit the circle- 
governor or judge of the rules of court (who has 
great refponfibility upon him); two or three 
affelTors of the nobility ; and two perfons from 
the countryfolk or yeomanry (in caufes which 
relate to their place of abode). 

4. The INFERIOR WARD-COURT for odnod- 
vortzi, crown-boors, &c. where there are between 
10,000 and 30,000 of them*. In it are feated 
the judge of the court, with four alfelTors from the 

* Sometimes therefore two or three circles together have 
one of thefe courts in conunoa. 


country- 
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country-folk or yeomanry *, or • in the^r (lead 
from other clailes. 

Th'e members of the hrfli-named three courts 
j(excepting only the chancery-officers) are always 
chofen from the nobility of their circle at ftated pe-> 
riods of three years by ballot, and then confirmed 
by the governor. — An appellant from thefe four 
inftances to a higher mull n^ike a depofit of 25 
rubles fuccumbence-money, unlefs he can prove 
himfelf a pauper; but he receives it back as 
foon as the fuperior judge has made any alter- 
ation in the decree of the courts below, which 
is the cafe even with the higher inftances. 

Alfo particular individuals are appointed for 
every circle : 1 . The accomptant, who receives 
and keeps account of the taxes, and likewife 
pays the officers their falaries. As confiderable 
fums of money lie in his hands, he is obliged to 
give good fecurity. 2. The circle-folicitor, who 


^ In the ordinances, indeed, mention is made of eight of 
thefe aHed'ors, but two of them belong to the inferior ila* 
tutc-law court, and two to the court of confcience. — This 
wife regulation of making judges from their pares, may af- 
ford a fuggeftion at fome future period to fuch beneficial 
changes as England experienced fcveral centuries ago, when 
the commons began to feel their confeqiience ; the yeomanry 
in Rufiia are already fenfible that they are not fo flighted as 
formerly. 

VOL. III. c bag 
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1ms an ^cyc to the advantage of the crown, anJ 
mull t'kc care that the judge as well as others 
do their duty. 3. 'I'lie circle-phyfician, the fur- 
geon, two alliftaat-furgeons, and two ptipils in 
furgery *. 4. The circle-lar.d-furveyor. 

The towns, likewife, in confoquer.ee of this 
inditution of viccroyakies, as alfo by fubfequent 
regulations, and by |he new police, have afl'umed 
a quite different form. This will make the fub- 
jedt of the following feclion. — Two particu- 
lars, however, feetn to demand fonie previous 
obfervation. 

Each viceroyalty has its peculiar uniform, 
which perfons holding any civil ofHce, efpecially 
when in the difeharge of their functions, are 
obliged to wearf: other perfons of condition 
too are allowed to ufe- them, as they were gene- 
rally recommended by Catharine II. in the view 
of giving a check to luxury in drefs. 

* The pupils, who likewife receive a fmall par, are 
brought up to be furgeons, "of which there was formerly 
often a great want, in the country. 

f Out of the fcrvice every one is at liberty to drefs as 
he pleafes. — To deferibe the uniforms here would be fu- 
perfluous, as they do not enter into the jjlan of the work, 
and as they are to be found in captain Plcfchccf’s furvey of 
the ruffian empire, tranQat^d by the reverend Mr. James 
.SmiVnove. 


The 
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The puni{hments ufual in Ruflia, with the 
alterations and modifications they have latterly 
undergone, require no farther notice here, as 
.they are mentioned by moft travellers, than juft 
to obferve, that inftead of the violent and cruel 
methods formerly in prafllce, which withal pro- 
duced no good, much gentler are adopted with 
far greater effeft. Every fpecies of torture *, as 
well as confifeation of property, are entirely 
aboliihed, and capital puniihments are extremely 
rare. Imprifonment during the examination 
muft never laft long : therefore all tfie prifons 
have their infpeftors, penal caufes their particular 
departments, and the criminal proceedings their 
accurately preferibed form. If the latter be duly 
obferved by the feveral judges, the guiltlefs have 
certainly never any caufe to dread their being 
left to languilh in a dungeon. 

* Even the old cullomary way of extorting confefiloa 
from the lower clafs of people by the feourge is no longer 
allowed. The watchful judge never fails to exprefs his 
difapprobation when a nobleman .caufes bis vaHids to be 
whipped for forcing out the truth. Some criminals may 
abufe this gentlenefs; but the innocent live in fecurity 
by it. 
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SECTION II., 

Municipal Coti/litution. 

T HAT the government of the towns acquired 
an entirely new form under the late emprefs, 
has been occafionally mentioned before, parti- 
cularly that each vitteroyalty has not only feveral 
circle-towns, but alfo a government-town or 
capital. This holds the place of a circle-town 
for the circumjacent dillri^f, and at the fame 
time contains as fuch the afore-named inferior 
courts. Yet thefe have nothing to do with it 
and its inhabitants, every town being ruled by 
its own magiftracy. 

Where there is no commandant, there a fort 
of mayor * is appointed to officiate in his (lead, 
who prefides over the police, and has the mili- 
tary-commando of the circle f under his orders, 
but has no juridical function. Commonly the 
buildings and magazines belonging to the crown 
are configned to his care. 

In purfuance of the inftruclion for the go- 
vernment of towns and the furveying of lands, 

* Gorodnitfchey. 

•j- Each government and circle-town i& provided with a 
number of foldicrs, not belonging to the army, but ufed 
merdy for preferving the peace in the neighbourhood, for 
guarding prifoners, dec. 


every 
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€very town, befides its fcite and ground, muft 
poflefs a freehold territory for pafture e:aftending 
two verfts round the town. Many of the old 
. towns, as well as villages raifed into towns, had 
fuch already ; to others it was allotted from the 
adjacent crown lands, or procured at the ex- 
pence of the crown from private owners by 
purchafe and indemnificatiGn. 

For deciding law.fuits between the burghers 
every town has its town-house, or a magi- 
ftrature confifting of two burgher-mafters and 
four counfellors. In fmall boroughs they are 
only half as many ; but in very large towns 
more *. At firft they were paid by the crown, 
but Catharine II. refolved that the magillrates 
fliould be falaried by the town and from the 
revenues which Ihe, when there were none, 
lliould grant it. Therefore in many towns the 
profit ariling from the public houfes is appointed 
to that purpofe ; to others certain mills, feriies, 
paffages, &c. and even efiates in land, when they 
were deftitute of them before. From the magi- 
ftrate there lies an appeal to the government ma- 
giflrate, as was feen in the foregoing fe£tion. — 
The election of the magiflrate and fome other 

* Riga and Reval afford an indancc of this where even 
the magiftrate is paid out of the old town-revenues. The 
magiftracy of Riga is divided into feveral departments ; 
,but thefe are only exceptions. 

c magif- 
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magifterial perfons is done every three years, in 
fmall toiirns by all the burghers, in larger oiily by 
certain clafTes as fettled in the ftatute ; but al< 
ways by ballot. 

The captain of the town militia, or the fore- 
man of the burghers, is alfo chofen every three 
years from that body, is in fome fort 'he prin- 
cipal perfon, but feryes his office without pay, 
difpatches a great deal of buhnefs, and is pre- 
lident of the town-orphan-court, to which two 
counfellors and the aldermen belong. From 
this orphan-court an appeal is had to the go- 
vernment-magiftrate. 

Larger towns, befidcs their magiftrate, who 
only takes cognizance of law affairs, have a com- 
mon COUNCIL and a council of fix voices. The 
common council confifts of the captain of the 
town-militia, and the voters from all claffes of 
the inhabitants, as we (hall fee more diflinfriy 
prefently. Each guild, each company, each 
nation of foreigners, each of the feven divifions 
of the faid burghers, &c. chufe every third year 
a fpeaker to be member of the common-council. 
His duty it is to provide for every thing that 
may tend to the welfare and benefit of the 
town, to preferve peace, fecurity, and good con- 
duct among the burghers, to provide the pro- 
curing of the neceflaries and conveniencies by 
good credit ; to keep an attentive eye upon the 
♦4 augment- 
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augmentation of the town-revenue, &c. — The 
SIX-VOTE COUNCIL conflfts of the for«ftnan of 
the turghers, and fix members, whereof one is 
fent from each of the burgher- claffes, taken 
from the common-council. Thefe have the care 
of the town-revenues, provide the neceflary 
buildings and for the fupport of the public 
edifices, as alfo for the .obfervance of good 
order, (yet without being a court or police,) 
likewife for keeping peace and harmony in the 
guilds and companies. — Thefe two councils, 
who perform their functions without fee or reward, 
may lay their requefts before the magiftratc. 

For the adjufiinent of petty difputcs, con- 
cerning debts, &c. the orai, court is or- 
dained, the members whereof are defied annu- 
ally from the burghers and merchants. — But 
to the policc-oflicc, entirely new-modelled, the 
magiftracy fupplies in finall towns one, and in 
larger two counfdlors. Among them are the fol- 
lowing officers elefted from the body of bur- 
ghers and named in the police-regulations: 
!. The prefident of the quarter, who every 
morning muft make his report to the police- 
office. Each divifion contains from 200 to 700 
houfes. 2. The quartet-infpiftor, who muft 
give informations to the prefident of their 
quarter, or to the' mayor ; under their autho- 
rity are the nightly-watchmen, chimney-fweep- 
c 4 ers. 
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crs, &c.' of the quarter ; to each quarter belong 
from to loo houfes. 3. The quarter-]ieu> 
tenant is an afliftant to the former. 4. TheTiro- 
kers of the divifion and the work-people (which, 
however, do not exift in fniall towns). — To all 
thefe officers no falary is allowed by the crown. 

All burghers, and fuch as have property or 
live in the town, (even perfons of quality who 
have their own houfe there,) are divided, by 
means of the burgher-book in which they are 
inferted in alphabetical order, into fix clafles j 
which are, 

1. Proprietary burghers, or inhabitants who 
poflefs an immoveable property in the town. 
Thefe are at liberty to fet up work-ffiops, manu- 
faclories, ^x. Their names appear again com- 
monly in one of the follow'ing clafles : 

2. The three guilds, in which, without re- 
gard to family, defeent, merchandil'e, trade, cc- 
clefiaflical connection, or the like, all thofe are 
entered who declare ihemfelvcs to poflefs a cer- 
tain capital : no judicial invelligation has any 
thing to do with thefe flatements ; only every 
perfon pays on the capital he has ftated himfelf 
to be worth, and according to which credit and 
privileges are granted him, his annual tax on 
capital. — To the firft guild belong all who 
poflefs a capital of 10,000 to 20,000 rubles. 
Such an one may carry on all kinds of domeflic 

an4 
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and foreign commerce, be a fhip-owner, drive 
about the town in his own coach with a*^air of 
horfes, and is exempt from all c(hporal punifli- 
•ments. — To the fecond belongs whoever gives 
in a capital of 5000 to 10,000 rubles. He 
may carry on all kinds of inland trade, keep 
veflels for the tranfport of his goods on the ri- 
vers, drive in a calalh with a pair of horfes, and 
is free from corporal punilhment. — The mem- 
bers of thefe two firll guilds may likewife fet up 
manufaftories, work mines, &c. — To the 
third belong all who declare themfelves to have 
a capital of 1000 to 5000 rubles. They may 
carry on a retail trade both in town and coun- 
try, keep work-fhops, barks on the rivers, inns, 
&c. but can only be drawn in fummer and win- 
ter by one horfe, though not in coaches *. — He 
whofe capital (in which it is underftood his 
whole means) encreafcs or diminilhes, alfo who- 
ever is inclined to extend or to narrow his 
trade, is at liberty to take his name out of his 
prefent guild and infcribe it in another. — He 
who returns himfelf at a capital of 500 rubles, 

* This is apt to wound the pride of the merchant’s wives 
in fome of the Baltic towns ; and becaufe it is not ex- 
prefsly declared whether the guild is exempt from corporal 
punilhmcnts, many a merchant ratlier chufes to infcribe 
Limfclf at a higher capital, in order to bring himfelf into 
fhe fecond guild. 

belongs. 
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belongs^ by an ukafe of March 25, 1775, to the 
third ^lild : but this has been altered by the 
municipal regulation ; neverthelefs fuch an one, 
by ukafe of March 17, 1775, may infcribe him«. 
felf as merchant, and carry on fome retail trade * : 
in many towns therefore fuch merchants are dill 
reckoned to belong to the third guild. 

3. The companies, or trades (maders, jour- 
neymen, and apprentices). For them a particular 
trade-regulation is prefcribed f . 

4. Foreigners and inmates from other towns 
and countries, who caufe themfelves to be re- 
gidered on account of their bufinedes. Where 
500 of them are in one town, they have liberty 
to choofe from their own body as many perfons 
to the town-magidracy as there are already 
ruffian members of the magidracy. They can 
fet up trades and manufaflories, and quit the 
town at their option. 

5. Nominal burghers ; to thefe belong thofe 
who have been twice elcfted to a municipal 
office, and have fmee honorably difeharged the 
pod of a burgher-mader or mayor; men of 

* There are even boors who take all kinds of petty com- 
modities of the merchants, efpecially pickles, preferves, and 
grocery, and go felling them about the country. 

■f Formerly the german tradefmen in Peter/burg and 
MoIcq, as well as the tulfian, had no bye-laws or rules of 
trade : every one became mailer as foon as he could. 

' learned 
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learned profefllons and artids who can produce 
academical teftimonials ; bankers who iircribe 
themfelves as having a capital of 100,000 to 
300,000 rubles ; wholefale dealers who keep no 
/hop ; Ihip-owners. They may make ufc of a 
coach in town with two or four horfcs *, have 
pleafure-houfes and gardens out of town, poflefs 
fabrics, manufatlories, gallcots on the rivers and 
lakes. 

6. Settlers, who gain a livelihood by trades, 
and are enregiftered in no former part of the 
burgher-book. They may have workfhops, 
/hops, and warehoufes f, keep inns and houfes 
of entertainment, &c. They can neither go about 
in coaches nor with two horfes. What might 
be here introduced concerning the eligibility to 
offices in perfons of the feveral clafTes here fpe- 
cified would lead us into particulars too diffufe 
for our purpoic. — One farther remark feems 
ncceffary, that noblemen whofe names are en- 

* This privilege is worthy of notice, bccaufe a nobleman, 
who has never ferved, confequcntly has acquired no rank, 
can only be drawn in town by one horfe, as is exprefsly laid 
down in the equipage-ordinance of April 3, 177J. 

*{' Even valTals belonging to the crown or to noblemen, 
rcgillcred in the villages where they pay their obrok and 
poll-tax, may dwell in the town as fettlcrs, and there keep 
Ihop, or follow a trade, &c. Formerly in the Baltic towns 
boors were entirely (hut out from all fuch means of gaining 
a decent livelihood. 


tered 
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tered in the burfjher-book may carry on any civil 
occupit^on of profit in the town confident with 
their ftation. 

By the police-regulation every houfe and. 
otlier building mufl be numbered. — In fome few 
.places the magiftrates provide, efpecially in large 
towns, that the ftreets be lighted at night, and 
that the houfes be fticurcd from lire. — In the 
new circle-towns the court-houfes built at the 
crown’s expence, are all of brick. But the 
town-houfe mult be con(Iru6Ied and maintained 
at the charge of the town. 

Thus, the towns of Rullia, which formerly 
( with the exception of very few,) were entirely 
deftitute of a regular government, have now ob- 
tained a conditution on as equitable a plan as the 
nature of circumdances will perhaps allow. From 
the diort account we have been able to give, it is 
fufiicicntly feen how' carnedly the late emprefs 
endeavoured to bring the towns into credit and 
repute, and to induce natives as well as foreigners 
to fettle in them. To expatiate any farther on 
the various ukafes and regulations die publifhed 
in this view, would require more of our pages 
than we can fpare. 

Though the number of governments and towns 
have of late years been greatly increafed, yet it is 
not to be imagined that they now lie near together, 
at lead that no circle-town is at any great didance 

from 
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from the capital of its government. This can 
only be affirmed of fome diftrids, but 09;^ by far 
of all: thus Turukanfk in the government of 
.Tobollk is ftill 3305 verfts diHant from its go- 
vernment-town; and Petropavlovlk in the govern- 
ment of Irkutlk, even 4620 verfts. 

One excellent regulation is, that magazines, 
with ftore of provifions, yrhich in feafons of 
fcarcity are opened, are conftrufted by the crown 
in numbers of the circle-towns. Alfo the burg- 
hers and country people are much benefited by 
the inftitution of annual fairs and weekly markets 
in all the towns. Nor ought it to be pafted over 
without a tribute of praife, that at prefent who- 
ever choofes to become a burgher is at liberty to 
do fo without regard to any diftindions arifing 
from birth or religious perfuafion, all queftions 
concerning thofe particulars being ftridly for- 
bidden *. 


Some few alterations were made in the politi- 
cal geography of the empire under the prefent 
emperor Paul Petrovitch, in December 1796, 
and during the courfe of the year 1797, in order 
to Amplify the adminiftration. The namef- 

* Hupei, verfuch die fiaatfverfaflung de$ ruflifeben reichs 
darzuftellen, tom. i. p. 173 & fqq. 495. 

nifcheftva. 
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nifcheftva, ftatthalterfchafis, or viceroyaltics, are 
now all^ralled governments, guberniya, and each 
government has both a civil and a military go- 
vernor, grafchdanlki i voennoy giibernator, and . 
fome other courts are introduced into the go- 
vernments and the circle-towns, by which the ex- 
pences of the adminiftration and the governor 
and his retinue are conliderably leflened. The 
governments of \’yborg, Reval, Riga, and thofe 
of Little-Rullia are reftored, more or lefs, to their 
old form of government as it was before the 
eredion of the viceroyalties, and fome of them 
have likevvife recovered their former names. 

The abolition of fome of the viceroyalties has 
followed in confequence of their being joined to 
others, or divided into feveral circles and incor- 
porated with them ; and in like manner the 
number of the circles in feveral governments 
is much diminilhed by their conjunction with 
others. When ihefe circles, ujefdi, coincide 
with a newly raifed circle-town, then the towns, 
boroughs, flobodes, church-villages either re- 
turn to their former ftate, or become fubordinate 
to the circle-town, retaining their municipal pri- 
vileges and trade. 

In making thefe changes, all of trifling con- 
fequence, the government-conflitution of 1775 
was continued as the balls. 
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BOOK X. 


SOCIAL STATE OF THE INHABITANTS. 


Productive Indujlry. 

The focial activity of the inhabitants of the 
ruffian empire, prefents a very entertaining fub- 
jed to our obfervation. The prodigious expanfe 
of the country, and the diverfity of its climate 
and produ£ls, occalion fuch a variety in the way 
of life and the means of fupport among the 
people, that we can difcover in their occupations 
and purfuits every gradation of rude and refined 
induftry. According as the wants and the civi- 
lization of the tribes are modified, they either 

remain 
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remain fatisfied with the niggardly exertions that 
juft to the fimple fupply of the moft urgent 
wants of nature, or they unfold their powers to 
an elevated and dignified adivity, which procures 
them new artificial wants, in order to multiply 
the objcdls and the fpecies of enjoyment. Again 
we find in Rullia not only particular ranks and 
races devoting thcmfclves exclufively to this or 
the other branch of induftry, but whole nations 
principally or folely gaining their livelihood either 
by rhe chace, or the breeding of cattle, or the 
fifhery, or laflly by the arts of agriculture. This 
lihgularcountry, in which the occupations of man- 
kind are compounded into their civil and moral 
conftitution, is a phainomenon the more intereft- 
ing, as every veftige of this original ftate of all 
nations is in moft countries effaced by civilization. 

The feveral modifications of focial induftry 
are reducible to three leading branches, one 
having for its object the obtaining, the fecond the 
improvement, and the third the barter, of natural 
produfts. Among the employments of pro- 
curing or obtaining induftry are the chace, the 
hfliery, the grazier’s bufinefs ; agriculture, the 
culture of gardens, vineyards, and forefts, the 
mah^ement of bees, the care of the filkworm ; 
the working of mines, and the tending of fait* 
wor^. We will take this natural divifion for 

our 
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our guide in reprefendng the focial adivity of the 
inhabitants of the ruffian empire, and eh^vour 
• briefly to delineate each of thefe objeAs according 
to the order we have, not altogether arbitrarily, 
juH; enumerated *. 

SECTION I. 

The Chace. 

t 

Hunting was everywhere the firft occupation 
of man. Impelled by hunger, and incited to 

* The two authors who have treated fyflematically the 
ilatiftics of the ruffian empire, Hermann and Hupei, are 
all along confulted in this and feveral of the following 
fe^ions; but as the plan of thofe performances differs 
effentially from that here purfued, our materials are 
chiefly drawn from the very fources; that is, feie^^ed 
from travels and topographies, the autliorities for which we 
think ourfelves the more bound to produce, as many of the 
accounts which will appear In this divifion of our work will 
Hand in need of fubflantial vouchers for laying claim to the 
convidion or belief of the reader. Befidcs, as it is not the 
intention here to confine ourfelves to the poh'tical and econo- 
mical, but to give the focial and moral delineation of the 
ruffian empire and its inhabitants, it has been thought 
neceflary to admit into the plan not only the obje£ls and the 
amount of their induftry, but alfo their modifications, and 
the manner in whicl\ the people are employed in them, 
becaufe by this means we fliall have opportunity for intro- 
ducing feveral fa 61 s as we proceed, which will offer them- 
felvcs to us as moral chnra^leriflics. Sec Storch’s hiftorifeb- 
llatiftifchcs gemsrlde des ruilifchcn reichs, &c. tom. iu 
p. 565. 

VOL. in. B 
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refiftance by the attacks of favage animals, hrs 
firft bViihefs was to ftruggle with them for the 
fupport of his life. In nioft of the countries 
in our part of the globe the chace has loft this 
character ; it is now, neither from want nor fear, 
a bufinefs of neceflity, and even the employment, 
which in the earlier ftages of the european nations 
was a toilfome and. dangerous purfuit, is become 
an obje£t of diverfion and pleafure. But in Rudia 
are ftill numerous tribes, who, in regard to their 
phyfical wants, are entirely or principally addicted 
to the chace, and are obliged to contend for their 
exiftence with the favage inhabitants of their 
deferts. Confidered in this point of view, the 
chace is already a bufinefs of very great confe- 
quence to the ruffian empire ; but if we look to 
the quantity and the value of the produdls that 
are obtained by this purfuit, not only to the home 
confumption, but likewife to its commerce with 
foreign nations, it acquires one political import- 
ance more, which impofes on us the neceflity of 
.becoming fomewhat more accurately acquainted 
.with the manner in which it is conduced, and 
the objects to which it extends. 

Hitherto the chace in the whole circuit of the , 
empire has been generally free ; on eftates,' in 
deed, it is a Tight belonging to the owner ; but 
allnoft every frceholda* allows his boors to hunt, 
and in many diftrids even encourages them to 
7 exter. 
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exterminate the noxious animals. Even in 
Livonia, where the proprietors of ^(Utes are 
Germans, and where the game begins to grow 
fcarce, it is never taken amifs when a fportfman 
with his friends, attendants, and hounds, tra- 
verfes his domains without firft obtaining per- 
miflion of the owner. Some few landlords for-^ 
bid their boors to carry a gun; but this pro^ 
hibition only produces a ’quite contrary efieff, 
and the mifchief clandeftinely done is fo much 
the greater *. In Siberia the chace is confmed 
to fuch beads as have valuable Ikins, and in pur* 
fuance of fupreme command to thofe nations 
who deliver their tribute in furs, and make hunt* 
ing their chief employment ; but here alfo the 
ruffian boor never fails to devote to the chace the 
idle days of winter. He either follows this trade 
as a poacher, or procures a ticket of licence from 
the magidrate, or from the heads of the fiberian 
dems, by which he may hunt in fafety for the 
feafon. In the former cafe he not unirequently 
runs the hazard of being caught by the injured 
proprietor of the game, and chadifed on the fpot, 
or given up to the magidrate | . — No game* 

* Hupcrs topographlfchc nachrichten von Lieflansl iind 
Efthlandi tom. ii. p. 430. 

f Palla8» travels through various provinces of the rullian 
empire, tom. iii. p. 10. 

p 2 laws 
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laws have ever as yet been enacted, though the 
increafii^ I'carcity of feveral of the choicelt 
animals Veems daily to call for feme prudent 
reftrlfUons, to prevent the failure of fo abundant 
a fource of national riches. 

The wild aiumals which are purfued for the 
fake of their (kins are found in the greateft 
plenty in the moft northern and eaftern parts of 
Ruflia, principally on the iflands between Kamt* 
fhatka and America, the difeovery whereof is 
become of vaft importance to the fur<trade. 
Next to tbefe the governments of Tobollk, 
Perme, Viatka, Archangel, Olonetz, Vo- 
logda, and fome others, are moil abundant in 
beads of the chace. 

But precifely where the chace is the moil 
lucrative there it is a very difficult, toilfome, and 
perilous bufinefs ; accordingly it is made a prin- 
cipal employment only by the mod uncultivated 
nations, as, the Oftiaks, Samoyedes, Vogules, 
Tungufes, Tfehuktfehes, ELamtfhadales, Yakutes, 
the eaftern-iflanders, and the majority of the 
fiberian Tartars. .With feveral of thefe natimis 
the chace is the foie means of profit by which 
th^ are enabled to procure food, clothes, and 
other necedaries ; and thefe pay their taxes to 
government, or their tribute, in furs. In de- 
fiance of all the hardOiips attending the chace of 

large 
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large beafts of prey in the monftrous and 
wildemelTes of the ardic region, this trade is not 
only the principal but alfo the favourite employ- 
’ ment of molt of its inhabitants. It is by no 
means unufual for Angle hunters of thefe favage 
tribes to engage in duels with bears, wolves, and 
other ferocious animals, in which they are fo 
fure of their artiAce or their aim, that they fel- 
dom or never fall in the combat. Some nations, 
as the OAiaks of the Oby, never go to the chace 
but in Anall companies, when they beat about the 
foreAs for four or Ax weeks together in queft of 
prey, taking with them no other proviAons than 
frozen Alh in little hand-fledges. Whereas the 
Tungufes and others roam Angly about their 
wilds which are covered with mountains, frag> 
ments of rocks, and large rivers, and where they 
often Aill a facriAce to their fondnels for this 
ijmrt. When one of thefe hunters has the ntis* 
fortune to break an arm or a leg, or to be 
wedged between two pieces of rock, in this 
helplefs Atuation he muA either perifli with 
hunger or die of his wounds, or fall a prey to 
fome favage beaft. 

The OBJECTS OF THE CHACE are fo many and 
various, that a complete enumeration of them 
would be difficult and unentertaining. Without 
therefore conAning ourfelves to a fyAematlcal 

D 3 detail, 
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detail, ^i'ch might prove tedious and dry to 
moft of our readers, we will only dwell u'^on 
the principal fpecies of animals which are pro- 
cured by the chace from the great (lores of 
nature for the purpofes of confumption and 
trade : on this occafion never lofing fight of the 
nobleft object of our obfervation, man. The 
various moditications of his aSivity and induftry 
will afford beautiful and rich materials for the 
philofophic mind ; and where thefe may occa- 
ifionally preferve too great an uniformity, dif- 
perfed obferyations on the nature and manners of 
the brutes will give a greater variety to the whole. 

fhe CHACE FOR THE SAKE OF FURS being 

the moft important to foreign commerce, we 
Ihall make it the firft obje^ of our notice. The 
moft valuable of all the animals who arp fought 
for their (kin is the sable, to which the general 
confent of all the nations of Europe and Afia have 
aifixed fo great and determinate a price, that its 
ikin ftill ferves as a ftandard to thp tribute which 
is paid to the crown by the fiberian nations of 
punters *. This animal is found in ^atic RufEa, 

* The tribute in fure, which is called is ftill de- 

termined bjr fables, thpugh commonly it is only nominal, 
the tribute moftly being delivered in other furs, or wholly 
paid in money, the fable being reckoned at a rul^. Pallas, 
travels, tom. iii. p. I2. 

from 
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from the aleutan iflands and from Kamtfbatka to 
the dillrids of the Petfchora and the Kllffii ; but 
the quality of his (kin in this extenfive region is 
. extremely difierent. ITie fineft fables come from 
Yakutlk and Nertfchinflc, and among thefe are 
likewife, though rarely, yellow, and extremely 
feldom, white fables. The kamtihadale fables 
are the largcft of all. Their fkin is thick and 
long-haired, but not very black, therefore moll 
of them go to China, where they are coloured. 
At the time of the conqueft of that country, the 
fables were there in fuch extraordinary numbers, 
that a Angle hunter could eafily bring awayiixty, 
eighty, and more of thefe animals in a winter, 
^nd they were held in fuch little eftimation by 
the Kamtihadalcs, that they deemed the more 
ufeful ikin of a dog to be of twice the value. 
For ten rubles worth of iron-ware there was no 
difficulty in obtaining the value of five or fix 
hundred rubles in fables } and whoever had only 
followed this trade to Kamtfhatka for the fpace 
of a year, ufually came back with a profit of 
thirty thoufand rubles and upwards. This fuper- 
fluity, however, fince the firft kamtihadale. ex- 
pedition, or fince the year 1740, has confiderably 
dlminifhed ; but notwithftanding this, that penin- 
fula and the circumjacent territory continues to 
he the richeft in fables, as, on account of the 
D 4 moun- 
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mountains, they cannot be fo eafily caught, and 
are pre^hted by the bordering fea froin retiring 
to other tracts. 

The manner in which the fables of Kamtfhatka • 
are taken is extremely limple. The Kamtfhadales 
follow the track of this animal in fnow>ihoes, till 
they have detected his covert, which is generally 
a burrow in the earth. As foon as the little 
creature is aware of his purfuer, he efcapes into 
a hollow tree, which the hunter furrounds with 
a net, and then either cuts it entirely down, or 
forces the fable by fire and fmoke to abandon his 
retreat, when he falls into the net and is killed *. 
— In other parts, where thefe animals are 
rare, the contrivances to take them are more 
artificial. Of this kind is the fable-trap of the 
Vogules, which is ufed in feveral parts of Siberia. 
A place is fought out where two young trees 
iland not far afunder, which are immediately 
ilripped of their branches about the bottom. At 
one of thefe trees a poll is (luck in the ground, 
and on it is placed a beam horizontally, iaftened 
in fuch manner to both trees that one end of it 
lies between the poft and the tree. Over this 
bekm 'another is laid, as a trap-foil, at the end 
whereof a thin fupport is ppt, which, when the 

* StcUer’s befchreibung von Karntfchatka, p. 119. 
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trap*&llis up, ftands over the notched end of 
the ppfl: ; at the extremity of the fuppirt is a 
mat-ftring, and another at the lower tranfverfe 
beam tied very ihort. Both are brought toge« 
ther, and a bit of (lick put through them, hav* 
ing at its longer extremity a piece of flefli or 
wild fowl attached, which by its preponderance 
keeps the flick down and thus holds the two 
firings together. The fable creeps cautioufly 
along the lower beam till he can reach the bait 
and pull it to him ; this lets go the flick to which 
the bait is tied and by which the firings were 
held together; the flay lofes its hold, and confe* 
quently the upper beam &lls upon the fhoulders 
of the animal and holds him fail. — With the 
fame kind of trap martens and other little beafls 
are killed *. 

As the fable for a long time pall is become 
gradually more fcarce, the crown alfo accepts of 
the fkins of foxes, martens, fquirrels, and fi/h- 
otters, from the inhabitants of Siberia, inflead of 
the &ble. The price of the fable fur is gepe- 
rally various : there are fkins which on the fpot 
in Siberia fetch 50 rubles and more. The 
greatefl admirers of this beautiful and delicate 
fur are the Chinefe, thePerfians, and the Turks ; 

* Pallas, traTcIs, tom. n. p. 227. 

it 
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keq> the young foxes they take is fo great that 
the o^ik women nourifli them at thdr breads. 

< 

In fummer when they find young foxes of this 
fort> they at firft feed them, but ihottly before 
they kill them they break one of their legs that 
they may eat lefs, as lean foxes have better fluns *. 
— The true native country of the rock or ice-fox 
are the iilands of the Frozen-ocean and the Fall* 
em-ocean, where they are found in incredible 
numbers. The defcription which Steller gives of 
this curious and fly animal is fo entertaining, that 
it may be read with pleafure even more than once. 
During my unfortunate abode,” fays he, ** on 
Behring’s Ifland, I had opportunities more 
than enough for fiudying the nature of this 
** animal, far excelling the common fox in im> 
pudence, cunning, and roguery. The nar* 

“ rative of the innumerable tricks they played 
** us might eafily vie with Albertus Julius’s 
** hidory of the apes on the ifland of Saxea- 
burg. They forced themfelves into our ha* 

** bitations by night as well as day, dealing all 
** that they could carry off ; evoi things that 
** were of no ufe to them, as, knives, dicks, 
our cloaths, &c. They wefe lb inconceivably 
** ingenious as to roH down our calks of provi* 

* guSSa : or a complete hiftorical account of tlie na- 
tioni which cotnpofe that empire, vol. i. -p. iSi. 
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fions feveral poods in weight, and then deal 
** the meat out of them fo ably, that at we 
y could not bring ourfelves to afcribe th^ theft 
** to them. As we were dripping an animal of 
his Ikin, it often happened that we could not 
** avoid dabbing two or three foxes, from their 
rapacity in tearing the fielh out of our hands. 
** If we buried it ever fo carefully, and added 
** dones to the weight of earth that was upon 
** it; they not only found it out, but fhoved 
« away the dones, as men would have done, 
with their fhoulders, and lying under them 
helped one another with all their might. If, 
** thinking to fecure it, we put any on the top 
** of a high pod in the air, they grubbed up 
** the earth at the bottom, fo that the pod and 
all came tumbling down, or one of them 
clambered up and threw down what was 
*’ upon it with incredible artifice and dexterity. 

They watched all our motions, and accompa* 
** nied us in whatever we were about to do. 
** If the fea threw up an animal of any kind 
they devoured it, ere a man of us could come 
** up ; to our great difadvantage : and, if they 
« could not coafume it all at once, they trailed 
** k away in portions to the mountains, udiere 
** they buried it under dones before our eyes ; 
** running to and fro as long as any thing re* 

** mained 
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** mained to be conveyed away. While this was 
** dg^y others flood upon guard and watched 
** US/ If they faw any one coming at a dit 
** tance, the whole troop combined at once and 
began digging all together in the fand, till they 
had fo feirly put a beaver or a fea>bear under 
“ the furface, that not a trace of it was to be 
feen. In the night-time, when we flept in 
** the field, they came and pulled off our night- 
** caps and dole our gloves from under our 
“ heads, with the beaver coverings and the fkins 
that we lay upon. In confequence of this 
“ we always flept with clubs in our hands, that 
if they fhbuld wake us we might drive them 
“ away or knock them down. 

When we made a halt to reft by the way, 
they gathered around us and played a thou- 
“ fand tricks in our view, and when we fat ftill, 
they approached us fo near that they gnawed 
the thongs of our (hoes. If we laid down, 
as if intending to fleep, they came and fmelled 
at our nofes to try whether we were dead or 
** alive ; if we held our breath, they gave fuch 
** a tug. to the nofe as if they would bite it off. 
** On our firft: arrival they bit off the nofes, 
** the fingers, and toes of our dead, while we 
** were preparing the grave, and thronged in 
** fuch manner about the infirm and the Tick, 

“ that 
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** that it was with difficulty we could keep them 
“ off. Every morning we faw thefe audsunous 
“ anhnals patrolling about among the I»4ions 
** and fea-bears lying on the ftrand, fmelliog at 
“ fuch as were afleep, to difcover whether Tome 
** of them might not be dead ; if that happened 
to be the cafe, they proceeded to differ him 
“ immediately, and prefently after all were at 
** work in dragging the parts away: becaufe 
“ the fea-lions of a night in their lleep frequently 
“ overlay their young, they examine, as if con- 
“ feious of this circuraAance, every morning 
“ the whole herd of them, one by one, and im- 
mediately drag away the dead cubs from their 
“ dams. 

“ Seeing now that they would not fuffer us to 
“ be at reft night nor day, we were in faft fo 
exafperated at them that we killed them 
** young and old, and plagued them by every 
** means we could devife. When we awoke in 
the morning, there always lay two or three 
** at our feet that had been knocked on the 
head in the, night ; and I can fafely affirm, 
that during my ftay upon the idand above 
“ two hundred of thefe animals were (lain by 
" myfelf alone. The third day after my arrival 
I knocked down, within the fpace of three 

hours. 
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** hours, upwards of 70 of them with a club, 
** and,j^de a covering to my hut. of their fkins. 
** They are fo ravenous, that with one hand we 
** could hold to them a piece of fleib, and grafp 
a Itick or an ax in the other to knock them 
** on the head. 

** When thefe bufy animals could not get hold 
** on what they wanted, for example, the cloaths 
“ we occafionally put off, they voided their 
“ excrements upon it, and then fcarcely one of 
“ the reft paffed by without doing the fame. 
** From all circumftances it was clear to us that 
** they could never before have fcen a human 
^ being, and that the dread of man is not innate 
** in the brutes, but muft be grounded on long 
** experience. 

“ In Oftober and November they, like the 
** foxes, were the moft lleek and full of hair. 
** In January and February the growth of it is 
*♦ too thick ; in April and May they begin to 
filed their coat ; in June and July they had 
only the wool upon them, and looked as if 
** they went in waiftcoats. In June they drop 
** their cubs, nine or ten at a brood, in holes 
** and clefts of the rocks. They are fo fond of 
** their young, that to fcare us away from them 
they barked and yelled like dogs, and there- 

** by 
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** by betrayed their covert *. No foojier do 
“ they perceive that their retreat is di^overed, 
“ than, unlefs they be difturbed, they drag away 
the young in their mouths, and try to conceal 
“ them in a more fecret place. On killing the 
“ young, the dam follows the flayer with 
grievous bowlings, day and night for a hun« . 
“ dred and more verfls, ahd never ceafes till 
Ihe has played her enemy fome trick, .or 
** is killed by him herfelf. 

They ftink much more horridly than even 
“ the red-fox. In rutting-time they run toge- 
** ther day and night, biting each other from jea* 
“ loufy like dogs. When they couple they make 
** ju(l fuch a fcreaming as cats do. In florms 
** and heavy fcills of fnow they bury themfelves 
in the fnow, and lie llill as long as it lafts. 
They fwim acrofs rivers with great agility. 
** Bcfides what the fea cads up or is deftroyed 
« by beads, they feize the fea-fovvl by night on 
** the cliffs where they have fettled to fleep} 
but they themfelves are frequently vi£Iims to 
** the birds of prey. — Thefe animals, which 
** are now in fuch inexpreflible numbers on the 
** ifland, probably were conveyed thither, fince 
** there is no other land-animal upon it, from the 

* Hence probably come the ruifian appellation of the ice 
or rock-foxei : from fele/st, a puppy. 

VOL. HI. * 
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** continent on the drift-ice; and, afterwards 
** nou^!(^'''*d by the great quantity of animal 
fubftances thrown a-fliore by the fea, ihulti- 
** plied to fuch an extraordinary degree 

To return from this digreilion, if fuch It may 
be called, which is fo clofely conneffed with 
our fubje£f. This fpecies is either entirely white 
or of a blueifh colour, and their furs compofe a 
confiderable article of commerce. Though the 
voyages of the ruffian inhabitants of the coafts 
-to Spitfbergen and Novaya-Zemlia be moftly 
for the purpofe of catching the morfh f and the 
robbe ; yet, as they can only follow this bufmefs 
while the fea is open, they ufually employ the 
reft of the time, when they winter on thefe 
iflands, in the chace, which here only extends 
to the white or polar bear, the ice-fox, rein- 
deer, and eider-fowl. The Samoyedes, like- 
wife, enter into fmall parties, who proceed toge- 
ther in winter acrofs the ice of Vaygat's ftraights 
to the ifland, uninhabitable even to Samoyedes, 
of Novaya-Zemlia, where they principally hunt 
for bears and foxes. That they may not Jofe 
their way in the fields of fnow extending far- 
ther and wider than the eye can reach, through 

* Stellei’s befehreibung der Beringfiiifel, in Pallas neuen 
nordifehen beytraegen, tom. ii. p. 274-.-279. 
f Trichecus rofmanis : caUed wallrofs by the Germans. 
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which they wander, they draw figures in the 
fnow, of which every family has its owii in ule, 
that* they may trace out each other a*nd meet 
again. Their weapons are the bow and arrow, 
fpears, fnares, and traps ; they alfu make ufe of a 
fmall thick greyhound *. — The voyages to the 
ruflian Archipelago in the Eafiern-ocean are in- 
deed undertaken folely on account of the furs ; 
but as here too the ice-fox is not the main objed, 
we will pofipone the defcription of that chace 
and branch of commerce to a fitter opportunity. 

For fmaller furrieries and edgings, the fldns 
of the MARTEN, the squirrel, the ermine, 
the rabbit and the MARMoTTEare thechoiceft. 
All thefe little animals are courfed with dogs by 
the boors who devote a part of their time to the 
chace, or caught in great numbers with traps 
and gins fet before their burrows. — The marten 
is nut only found in Siberia but in european 
Rufiia, even about the Ladoga-lake and in Livo- 
nia ; but thofe in the government of Tobollk are 
the fined as well as the molt plentiful. — The 
blacked fquirrels come from Yakutik and Nert- 
fchinlk ; but they are likewife the fmalled. The 
teleutan are famous for their fize, and have alfo 
the beautiful filver-colour that renders them fo 


• Gcorgi, p. 279. 
£ 2 
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valuable. The ftriped fquirrt*! * is likewife very 
plenty Siberia. 'I'his delicate little creaturu 
clitubs tHe trees and nimbly I'prings from bough 
to bough, but his winter-holes and the maga- 
zines of provifions al\\ ivs found v,’ith them, in 
which various kinds of feeds are colle£led, he 
makes in the earth, thougli on account of the 
moifture of the ground not remarkably deep. 
Eafy as it would be to catch thefc animals, and 
numerous as the fa,!', iers which their beautiful 
flriped fur would onfure, yet none apply to the 
capture of them. ■— In RuHIa are feveral more 
little animals w!iich deferve notice in regard to 
their Ikin, the chace whereof has been hitherto 
entirely neglcClcd. Among thefe, bcfides the 
ftriped fquirrcl, may be reckoned the gold-co- 
loured weazcl in which Siberia abounds; the 
fuflik, the perevelka, and the fpalax, which are 
feen in great numbers between the Don and the 
Dniepr ; as is the very common and great foe to 
gardens, the mole, in the whole of north Ru01a. 
The ftriped or Ipotted Ikin of the fquirrel, the 
fuflik f, and the pereveflta fuit the tafte of the 
fouthern Europeans ; the gold-coloured hair of 
the weazel is admired in Periia, and the (kin of 
the fpalax and mole might ferve for ordinary 

* Which the Rufllans call hrumh/i. f Mus citellus. 
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iurs *. — riare-lkins and cat-fkins, however it 
may ^appear, form a confiderablc artisSf^of com- 
merce, being worked up in Ruffia into hats, or 
•exported for that purpoC; In the year I 793 » 
of the tv/o kinds, 2113 lacks and 607,000 Ikins 
were Ihipped off, which in value amounted to 
■298,000 rubles. It w'ould certainly have been 
better to have wrought this large quantity of 
raw materials in the co'-ntry, as Rullia imports 
annually a confiderablc j amber of hats. 

To the other objects of the chace for furs mull 
be added the buar, the woi.t, the lynx, the 
f.LU'i roN, the FJiRRtiT, the fourcAT, &c. which 
generally fpeaking are fpread over the whole of 
iiorth Rullia, and the prodigious quantities ob- 
tained of their Ikins are p.trtly confumed at home 
and partly fent abroad. The bear is in many 
refpecls I'o uftful an animal, and tlie manner of 
taking him in Rullia fo various and fo ingeni- 
ous, that our pains will be amply repaid in en- 
larging upon them. 

The moll ulual way of killing the bear is with 
fire-arms and with arrows. The Laplanders 
knock them down with clubs, as they can cafily 
overtake them in running with their fnow- 

♦ GuIjLiiIlxdt's akademifehe rede ueber die produfctc 
K(ifdand$, welche 7.iir untcvhaltiiii", &c. in St. Peteriburj . 
journal, tom. iv. p. 25. 

E .1 
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(hoes 5 but they are generally firft (hot and then 
difpatclittu'nith fpears. In fome parts of ^Ibe- 
ria the hunters erect a fcafTold of feVeral balks 
laid on each other, which fall all altogether and • 
crulh the bear, on his ftepping on the trap 
placed under it. Another method is, to dig 
pits, in which a fmooth, folid, and very (harp- 
pointed poll is fix'ed into the ground, rifing 
about a foot above the bottom. The pit is care- 
fully covered over with fods ; and acrofs the 
track of the bear a thin rope with an elailic 
bug-bear is placed. As foon as the bear touches 
the rope, the wooden bug-bear ftarts loofe, and 
the feared animal, endeavouring to fave himfelf 
by flight, falls violently into the pit, and is killed 
by the pointed poll. If he efcape this fnare, at 
a fmall didance, perhaps, feveral caltrops * and 
other inftruments of annoyance await him, 
amongft which a fir.dlar terrific log is erefled, 
and where the perfccuted bead, the more he 
drives to get free, fixes himfelf fader to the fpot, 
where the blood-thirdy hunter lies in ambufh for 
him. Yet not only beneath and upon the 

Irons with four fpikes, fo made, that which ever way 
they fall, one point always lies upwards, generally thrown in 
breaches or on bridges, to annoy an enemy’s horfe ; alfo 
3)n inftnunent with three iron fpikes ufed in hunting the 
-wolf. 

earth, 
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earth, but even in the air has man’s inven- 
tive genius contrived to lay lhares liberty 

and his life. The Koriaks to this end look out 
for a crooked tree : grown into the form of a 
gibbet, at the bowed fummit of which they at- 
tach a noofe, hanging with it a bait. The hun- 
gry bear is fo tempted by this objeft, that he 
eagerly climbs up the tree, and is infallibly the 
vi£tim of his greedinefs ; for, on his moving the 
branch, the noofe draws together, and the bear 
remains fufpcnded to the tree, which violently 
fprings back into its former direftion. But more 
lingular and ingenious is the method adopted by 
the inhabitants of the mountainous parts of Siberia 
to make this ferocious animal kill himfelf. They 
fallen a very heavy block to a rope, terminating 
at the other end with a loop. This is laid near 
a fleep precipice in the path which the bear is 
wont to take. On having his neck in the noofe, 
and finding that he cannot proceed for the clog, 
he takes it up in a rage, and, to free himfelf 
fi'om it, throws it down the precipice, which na- 
turally pulls him after it, and he is commonly 
killed by the fall. Should this accidentally not 
be the cafe, he drags the block again up the 
piountain and reiterates his efforts, till with in- 
creafing fury he either finks nervelefs to the 
ground, or puts an end to his life by a decifive 
plunge. 

E 4 
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The bear is found not only in all the liberiail 
forefts^ but alfo in great plenty in the northern 
provinces" of european Ruflia. The trhke or 
polar bear *, lives on the coafts of. the Frozen- 
ocean, and on fome of the eaftern and northern 
ifles, where the chace of him is a collateral oc- 
cupation of the mariners, who viiit thefe coafta 
for the capture of the morlh. Black bears 
are fo numerous in Kamtlbatka, that they are 
feen roaming about the plains in troops, and 
would infallibly have long fince exterminated all 
the inhabitants were they not here more tame and 
gentle than in all the world belide. In fpring 
they come in multitudes from the mountains in 
which they have pafTed the winter, to the mouths 
of the rivers for catching hfh, which fwarm in all 
the ilreams of that peninfula. If there be plenty 
of this food, they eat nothing but the heads of 
the filh } and when they find nets laid in any 
place they dexteroufly drag them out of the 
water and empty them of the fifh. Towards 
autumn when the fifh go up the rivers, they 
advance with them gradually to the mountains. 
— When a Kamtlhadale fpies a bear, he endea- 
vours to conciliate his friendfhip at a diflance, 
accoiBpanying his gellures by courteous words, 


* Urfus marltimus. 
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Indeed they are fo familiar that the women and’ 
girls when they are gathering roots and herbs, 
or tujf for fuel, in the midfl: of a wh»i§^rove of 
bears are never dillurbed in their employment by 
‘them ; and if any one of thefe animals comes up 
to them, it is only to eat fomething out of their 
hand. They have never been known to attack 
a man, except when they are roufed from their 
ileep, and they feldom turn'upon the markfman 
whether they be hit or not. This humane 
charafler of the kamtfliadale bear, who differs 
fo remarkably from his brethren in all other 
countries, procures them however no exemption 
from the perfccutions of mankind. The great 
utility of this animal, whofe bodily parts from 
the fkin to the entrails are of fervice to the 
Kamtlhadales in a thouiand ways, is a fufiicient 
motive to felf-interefted man to declare eternal 
war againlt him. When both parties meet, the 
conteft is generally bloody, and almolt always 
terminates to the advantage of the more artful 
creature. Armed with fpears and clubs, the 
ICamtfhadale goes in quell of the peaceful bear 
in his calm retreat, who is meditating no attack, 
but only thinking of his defence, and gravely 
takes the faggots which his more brutal perfe- 
cutor brings him, and with which he himfelf 
choaks tip the entrance to his den. The mouth 

of 
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of the cavern being thus clofed, the hunter 
bores «\^oIe through the top, and fpears with 
the greitteif fecurity his dcfencelefs foe. 

It would be difficult to name a fpecics of 
animals, excepting the Iheep, fo varioufiy fer- 
viceable to man as the bear is after his death to 
the Kamtlhadales. Of the fkin of this animal 
they make beds, covertures, caps, gloves, and 
collars for their fledge-dogs. Thofe who go upon 
the ice for the capture of marine animals make 
their flioe-foals of them, which have this advan* 
tage, that the wearer is not in danger of flipping 
with them. The fat of the bear is held in great 
eftimation by all the inhabitants of Kamtlhatka, 
as a very favoury and vvholefomc nourifliment ; 
and when melted and thus rendered fluid, it 
fupplies the place of oil. The flefli is reckoned 
fuch a dainty, that they feldom eat it alone, but 
ufually invite a number of guefts to partake of 
the delicious repaft. The intcftincs, when 
cleanfed and properly feraped, are worn by the 
fair fex as malks to preferve their faces from the 
effects of the fun-beams, which here, on being 
reflected fi’om the fnow, are generally found to 
blacken the Ikin ; by which means the kamtfha* 
dale ladies preferve a fine complexion : the Ruf. 
lians of Kamtlhatka make window-panes of thefe 
inteflines, which are as tranfparent and clear as 

thofe • 
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thofe made of mofcovy-glafs. Of the flioulder- 
blades are mc(.de Tickles for cutting gra%,-4fnd the 
heads ’and the haunches are hung up the 
]|lCamtfliadaIes as ornaments or trophies, on the 
trees about their dwellings *. If the ufes of the 
bear be fo various to the Kamtfliadales, not lefs 
general is the wear of his fine and w'arm fur by 
perfons of the higher clafles jn Ruflia. A light 
black bearfkin is one of the mod comfortable 
and codly articles of the winter-wardrobe of a 
man of fafliion at Pcterlburg or Mofeo, and even 
the fmall white hand of a belle is dipt into the 
large bear-muff which covers the half of her 
elegant fhape. 

Among the animals already named, the 
GLUTTON t deferves to be mentioned on account 
of his beautiful Ikin. Thefe creatures, at the 
charge of w'hom credulous travellers have fpread 
To many furprifing fallhoods, are found both in 
northern and fouthern Siberia, principally about 
the Anadyr and the Kovyma, where they are 
famed for their ingenious artifice for taking and 
killing rein-deer. From the trees they watch 
thefe harmlefs creatures and drew mufs upon the 
ground as a bait. Lured by this, as Toon as the 
rein-deer comes under the tree, the glutton leaps 

• Stcller’s befehreibung von Kamtfcliatka, p. i jj. Ii6. 

f Muftclla gulo. 
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upon his neck, fcratches out his eyes, and tor- 
nients^^im with fuch perfeverance, that the poor 
fufFerer brats himfelf to death againft the tree. 
This done, he buries his prey very carefully in 
feveral places, and never yields to the fuggeftions 
of his ravenous appetite to tafle a morfel till he 
has depofited the whole of his provifion fafely 
under ground. With equal cunning the glutton 
in the diftrids of the Lena fubdues the much 
larger and ftronger animal the horfe; when 
tamed however he lofes of his favage nature, and 
becomes by the variety of his entertaining pranks 
a moft amufing companion to his mailer *. 

To thefe objefts of the chace for furs, lallly, 
may be added the following animals with Ihort 
web>feet, fince their dwelling and the manner of 
their capture allow them to be brought under no 
other rubric : the ar aver, who is found in the 
great rivers of Siberia, and in the Sundlha among 
the mountains of Caucafus, &c. and the rivfr 
or FISH-OTTER, which likewife is at home in 
moll of the fiberian and in fome of the curopean 
rivers. 

The beaver, fays the moll learned naturalift of 
the age, is perhaps the only example ftill left as 
an antient monument of the intclleflual faculties 

* Sutler, lib. cit. p. 11$. 
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of the brutes. “ As much,” continues he, 
** as man has raifed himfelf above the ;^te of 
lavage nature, fo deeply are the animal's funk 
“ below it. Reduced to fubjeftion and flavcry, 
** or treated as rebels and difperfed by force, 
“ their Ibcial conne£lions are effaced, their in- 
“ dullry is impovcriflied, and their weak faculties 
“ vanilhed. Each feveral ffjecies has loft its 
** general qualities and only the individual pro- 
“ perties are preferved, which with feme are un- 
folded by example, imitation, and training, 
‘‘ but with others by neceflity and fear, which 
“ oblige them to be incefl'antly providing for 
“ thfir fafety. What views, what plans can be 
expeded from heartlefs Haves or from languid 
exiles ? To exift cringing or efcaping, or 
“ always in folitude ; to cflerl nothing, to pro- 
“ duce nothing, to leave nothing behind; to 
‘‘ figh, to perifh in mifery, to propagate without 
“ increafing ; in a word, to lofe in perpetuity as 
“ much as they had gained by time — that is 
their lot ! Thus there are but few traces re- 
maining of their admirable induftry, only in 
thole defart regions the exiftence whereof 
have been for ages unknown to mankind, and 
“ where every fpecies is at liberty to exert its 
“ natural talents and quietly bring them to per- 
** fe^on in a permanent Hate of fociety. An in- 
' “ fulated 
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** fulated being, as it proceeded from the hands 
** of ^j^ure, is an unfruitful being, whofe facul- 
“ ties 'are confined to the mere ufe of his fenfes j 
“ even man, when he is deprived of the percep- 
“ tions and fupport of fociety, produces nothing 
“ and efiefts nothing. The folitary and infulated 
“ beaver, inftead of fhewing a cogitation beyond 
“ that of the other fpecies of animals, feems even, 
by his mere individual capacities, to Hand far 
** beneath fome of them ; his genius and his 
talents only fliinc forth when he lives united 
“ in fociety : and even thefc animals never thiiik 
“ of building when they dwell not in deliirt 
“ regions, where men arc in fuch finall numbers, 
“ that they cannot eafily moleft them 
In fact the uninhabited wilds of Canada and 
Siberia arc the only regions in which the beavers 
are numerous, and even here they herd together 
about the folitary and unfrequented rivers, there* 
fore they are ofieneft found fingly on the woody 
banks. The uiefuinefs of this animal fharpens 
the perfecuting fpirit of man, from which he is 
never fafe even in the moll latent coverts. — 
The fkin of the beaver has hair of two kinds : 
the lower immediately next to the hide, are fliort, 
implicated together and as fine as down; the 

* Buflbn, auvres compl. quadrup. tom. iii. p. 39 — 41. 
edit. Par. 8«o. 
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upper grow more fparlngly and are thicker and 
longer. This latter is of little value ; bm;^e flix 
or down is wrought up into hats, ftockings, and 
caps *. — The hunters prefer the winter feafon 
for feeking out the holes of the beaver ; they 
Hop up the entrance on the fide next the water 
with (lakes, enlarge the vent-hole which they 
find on the land-fide, for thq purpofe of putting 
through it a dog, who is fo trained that he holds 
the beaver with his teeth, and lets himfelf be 
draw'n out with it by the hind-feet. The otters 
are likewife either purfued with dogs, or deftroyed 
by fpring-guns placed on the margin of the 
dreams they frequent f. 

The importance of the chace for procuring 
furs is apparent not only from the immenfe con- 
fumption of them within the empire, but alfo 
from the great demand for them, which notwith- 
danding dill continues. In a country, where 
mod of the provinces may calculate upon a 
winter of one half the year, protection from the 
cold is the fecond necelFary of life, and the boor 
in Rufiia, who is deditute of furs, is almod as 

* The beaver’s flix 

Gives kindliefl wannth to weak enervate limbs» 

When the pale blood flow rifes through the veins. 

Dyer’s Fleece. 


f Pallas, travels, torn. iii. p. 88. 
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unfortunate as the peafant in France who has loH 
his winj^cs provifion of corn. A well-informed 

I f 

author, who feems to have a thorough knowledge 
of the natural wealth and induftry of RuHia, has 
attempted to reckon up the value of the produfts 
with which the chace for furs annually increafes 
the national treafure of that country, and thinks 
the amount of all the fkins thus procured in one 
year uiuft be eftimated at leaft at five millions of 
rubles *. But though the accounts of the fale 
of the furs to foreign countries be founded on 
authentic documents, the refults of them are 
not the lefs defeftive. In the year 1 768 Rulfia 
fold to the value of 490,000 rubles, and in the 
year 1793 furs to the amount of 396,000 rubles 
were exported from all- the fea-ports, thofe of 
the Cafpian excepted, and yet the exportation by 
land is not here included, which according to 

* Hermann’s ftatiftifche fchilderung von Rtifsland, p. 
455. In this calculation, however, the Ikiiis of the fea- 
aniiiials arc comprifed, the Cc'tpture whereof will be defcribed 
ill the I'equel of this book. — Befides, fuch eftimates are 
nothin;; more than exercifes for perfons who ftiidy ftatiflics, 
as, will; the completed information concerning all the fad -s 
relating to this matter, it is feldom poiTible to come near 
the truth, and dill fr-hlonitr to be convinced of the accuracy 
of the refults. Hee on this fubjecl Hupei’s verfuch die 
fiaatfrerf. des lud. uichs darzudellen, tom. ii. p. 265— 
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the greateft probability may be ftated as high and 
even higher *. — " But, notwithftAiic^ng this 
fuperfluity which Ruffia delivers to the foreigner, 

. yet the importation of the very fame objeds forms 
a very confiderable article, as may be feen from 
the Angle inftance that in the lafl:*mentioned 
year, furs to the amount of 256,000 rubles were 
brought into the port of St. Peteriburg alone, 
among which we find 79,000 rubles worth of 
otter-lkins, and beaver-fldns to the value of 
29,000. Unlefs this importation confift in part 

* The articles of this exportation, with the dated amount 


of their value, are as follow : 

Grey hare- (Ians 226,215 rubles 

White hare and cat-(kins and facks 3 1^723 

Squirrels-ilcins and facks . . - 26,712 

Liamb>(ldns and facks . ^ . 1^,864 

Bearfldiis 18,013 

Ermine and rock-fox (kins and 

facks ------- 13,309 

Fox and marten-fkins and facks • 8,543 

Muffs and various forts of furs - 8,305 

Tulupes (morning-gowns) - - 4,886 

Wolf-lkins and furs - - - - 

Sable -drills and facks - - . . 442 


The cudom-houfc lids however give the exportation of 
furs hut very incompletely, being by reafon of their lightnefs 
and fmall bulk very commodioudy tranfported by land. Of 
the furs which go to Germany, Poland, China, Pcrfia, 
the amount is unknown, but probably far exceeds the 
export by fea. 
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at leaft of ruffian produfls, brought hither by 
fea only'J')n account of the eafier tranfport,^ this 
particular of the cuftoni-houfe lifts ought furely 
to be matter of concern to every true Ruffian, as 
it naturally ftrikes us with furprife, that a country 
fo richly ftocked with W'ild animals of every kind 
Ihould be dependent on foreign induftry in this 
clafs of its neccfiaries**. 

How ufelul foever the feveral claftes of animals 
we have here been confidering may be to the 
inhabitants of the ruffian empire by their fkins, 
of no inferior confequence are the remaining ob- 
3e£ts of the chacc either as to inland confumption 
or to foreign commerce. That we may not 
too greatly fwell the catalogue, we will name 
only fome of the moft remarkable, the produfts 
of which are become an article of trade. To 
thefe belong, for the fecond time, the beaver, 
who, befide his fliin, affords alfo the caftoreuni 

In the year 1794 this Importation was yet more con- 
Jiderablcp the articles and value being, 

Beaver- fic in 3 - - 332,350 rubles 

Ottcr-llciiis - - ^.39»74f 

Other furs - - - - p. - - 117,959 

Together 590,050 

Guldenftaedt allows for the whole importation in furs of 
the year 1768, whidi he fpecifics to have confifted in wolves, 
foxes, fi/h-otters, and beavers, only 41,000 rubles. 

exported 
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exported by RuIHa in various quantities e\'ery 
year. Next follows the civet-cat, ^hich 
' abounds in Siberia and in fome provinces, par- 
ticularly about Krafnoyarflc, to fo great a degree, 
that the male, which on account of his bag is 
dearer than the female, colls no more than from 
30 to 50 kopeeks, and the female, Ikin and flelh 
together, will fcarcely fetch ro *. The civet- 
cat is alfo very common about the lakes in the 
confines of the Samara, the Volga, the Kama, 
and the Don. The Ikins of thefe animals are to 
be had at an extremely low price, as they are 
only ufed as ordinary edgings ; though they 
might be far more ufefully employed in the 
making of felt for hats, as they confill almofl 
entirely of a fine foft wool, which in delicacy and 
gloHinefs yields in no degree to that of the beaver, 
though it is fomewhat Ihorter. The civet-cat is 
generally taken in autumn and fpring, and com- 
monly found fulTocated in filh-weels and nets, 
though from the ftruflure of their inward parts 
they are adapted to remain long under water. 
This animal makes his holes in the high banks of 

* Pallas, travels, tom. ill. p. 1 2. As moil of the llatc- 
ments of the price of thefe feveral articles are drawn from 
the travels of the peterfburg academicians, it is poflible 
that the value of thofe products may have rifen fomewhat in 
the courfe of rather more than twenty years. 
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the lakes under the water, yet fo that they flant 
Upwards and the burrow remains always dry. In 
winter therefore he has only the fubterranean 
air to breathe ; but when the ice diflblves, they 
come in numbers, to fport in the fun, on the 
furface of the water. The beft organ of this 
animal is his very fenfible and nervous fnout, for 
his eyes are ftill fmaller than the mole’s, and his 
cars are grown up with hairs. The effluvia 
emitted by the matter contained in the glands 
under the Ikin of his tail, is of a far more pene- 
trating and permanent nature than that of even 
the beft mulk *. 

The real native country of the civet-cat is the 
moft elevated region of Afia, between the alpine 
heights of Altay and the mountains which divide 
Thibet from India ; hence this fpecies, which is 
about the fize of a deer of the fecond head, feems 
to have retreated to the northern territories, where 
it is at prefent found. In the choice of its habi- 
tation it much refembles the &llow-deer and 
lhamois-goat, living only on bare rocks, betv. een 
lofty mountains overgrown with pines and firs, 
or covered with fnow. The muflc, which con- 
fifts of a brown, crumbly and greafy fubftance, 
only collefls in the males in a fort of bag in the 

* Pallat, travels, tom. i. p. 130. 156. 
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umbilical region. The largeft bladder, which is 
commonly no bigger than a hen’s egg, ^ntains, 
according to Tavernier’s account, an ounce and 
an half of mufk. 

The beft mufk is the thibetan, probably from 
the warmth of the climate and the odoriferous 
plants on which thefe animals feed. In Siberia, 
the bag in which the civet foon dries is imme- 
diately cleanfed from all dirt and hairs ; only a 
part is left to (land in the open air, in order to 
give it a refemblance to that of I’hibet. The 
fiberian is of a much fainter perfume, and ap- 
proaches more to the caftoreum : it is confe- 
quently alfo mueh cheaper. The pureft mulk is 
that which the creature itfelf drops on ftones or 
trunks of trees, againft which it is fond of rub- 
bing when the bag is too full and the matter 
thereby too irritating ; the mufk found in the 
bag is feldom good, as it has not yet pome to its 
proper maturity. — As this valuable commodity 
is only obtained from the males of thefe wild 
animals, and the confumptioii being fo great, it is 
natural to imagine that a confiderable contraband 
trade muft be carried on in it. Good genuine 
mufk muft be of a deep brown, rather inclining 
to red, dry, and crumbly, but at the fame time 
fomewhat greafy, and of fo ftrong an odour, as 
frequently to draw blood from the nofe. Among 
F 3 naturalifts 
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naturalifts it fervcs as a proct pf the inuniiely 
fine diWlibility of matter, as even gold and filver 
veffels admit the feent of it ; and in arftnafs and 
armories are feen old damalked blades, v'hich 
ftill always retain a moderate fmell of mulk. 
Befides its medicinal ufes, it is the ground- work 
of all perfumeries, for which purpofe it is ren- 
dered more foluble and poignant by fugar. — 
The Dutch, the Englifli, and the rortuguele 
at prefent are the greateft europeaii dealers in 
. mullv. The mufii of Thibet or Tonquiu in 
bladders in 1788 coft at Amfterdam from 10 to 
1 5 guldens the ounce. The arabian j)hyfic)ans 
firft made it known to Europe in the eleventh 
century j yet it is mentioned by authors fo early 
as the fifth century. It feems to have been totally 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans *. 

Among the animals that are fought as well for 
their flefli as for their ikin, the firft to be named 
is the ROE-BUCK, which ftrays in herds about the 
Irtyfti, the Yeniffey and in Dauria ; and is likc- 
..wife found in the confines of the Samara, the 
Sok, and in the regions of Caucafus. A tenant 
of nearly the fame diftricts is the stag, whofe 

• Journal des luxuj und dcr moden, May 1 794. Compare 
withValmont de Bomarc didionnaiic d’hilloiie naturclle, 
art. Gaztlle. Edit. Paris, tom. iv. p. 37. 
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degenerate race the deer is not unfiequf ntly feen 
in Taurida. A third very confidcrable ?j)3jeft of 
the chace is the elk, which roams over all 
Siberia, within the 65th degree of latitude, beyond 
which he is never- feen : likewife in Rulfia proper 
even about the Ladoga-lake and in Livonia. — 
Of thefe animals a very great number are killed 
every year. The ordinary hunting-feafon is 
towards March ; about which time the fun has 
melted the furface of the fnow to a confiftence 
which allows the hunter cafily to follow his trade 
in large wooden fnow-flioes ; whereas the bead's, 
with their claws, break through this cruft, and 
are hindered in running. They are followed by 
the track, driven into vallies, where the fnow is 
drifted frequently to the depth of feveral ells, 
where they are either lliot, or kept at bay by the 
dogs till the purfuer can come up and kill them, 
with his lance. The roe-buck particularly is fo 
liable to wound himfelf in the feet by flight, 
that he is very foon incapable of running. The 
elks often ftand on their defence againft the dogs, 
killing ftveral of them with their hoofs, which 
are the ufual weapons of this animal. In many 
parts likewife the roe-buck and the elk are caught 
in ftrong gins and difpatchcd by fpring-guns, 
which, where the country is woody, are laftened 
to the trees. The Ikin of the roe-buck felL 

F 4 cheap. 
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cheap, and becaufe they are very light and cafily 
turn o^the wet, are frequently ufed by the pea- 
fants as coverings to their huts, and fometimes 
made into winter garments : about Krafnoyarlk 
they are in fuch plenty, that, flelh and all, they 
fcarcely fetch 1 5 kopeeks a-piece. Generally, 
therefore, it is only their Ikin that is brought to 
market, which may be had for about 10 ko- 
peeks. The Tartars pay a good part of their 
tribute in the (kins of elks and large ftags, which 
are accepted at the offices of the crown, for the 
ufe of the cavalry, at the rate of 60 to 1 20 ko- 
peeks for every one. 

The REIN-DEE R is extremely numerous through 
the whole of northern and eaftern Siberia ; lefs 
frequent about the Ural and in the curopean 
north. This exceedingly ufeful creature, which 
with many nations of the northern climes is a 
domcttic animal, mull be treated of in that re- 
fpeft in fomc future feftion, wc lhall here con- 
fider him only as a beaft of chace. In woody 
diflricts, where fpringes, fire-arms, and fpring- 
guns are applicable, they are the moll ufual 
means reforted to for taking or killing the rein- 
deer ; but in the open downs adjacent to the 
fea, where thefe contrivances would fail, the 
Samoyedes, the Oftiaks, the Tungufes, and 
Olivers, have invented different arts, of which, 

as 
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as an example, we fliall take thofe of the Samo- 
yedes. The rein-deer are wont to go^ herds 
from ten to a hundred, and fometimes even two 
hundred are feen together. When the Samo- 
yedes go out in parties, and perceive one of 
thefe herds, they ftation their tame rein-deer bn 
an elevated plain to the windward, then ftick 
up, from this place to the ihvage herd as near 
as they can venture to come, without betraying 
themftlves by the weather, long flicks, at fmall 
diftances afunder, in the fnow, to which goofe- 
wings are tied, to be fluttered freely by the 
wind. This done, they plant the like pinions 
on the other fide, under the wind ; and, . the 
rein-deer being bufy with their pallure under th^ 
fnow, and being chiefly guided by their feent, 
they generally obferve nothing of all thefe pre- 
parations. When every thing is ready the hun- 
ters feparate ; feme hide themfelves behind their 
fnowy entrenchments, while others lie with bows 
and other weapons in the open air to leeward, 
and others again go to a diflance and drive by a 
circuitous route the game between the terrific 
pinions. Scared by thefe, the wild rein-deer 
run direftly to the tame ones which are Hand- 
ing with the fledges ; but here they are alarmed 
at the concealed hunters, who drive them to 
their companions that are provided w ith arms, 

who 
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who immediately commit great flaughter among 
them. If it fo happen, that a favage herd 
are feeding in the proximity of a mountain, then 
the hunters hang up all their clothes on ftakej 
about the foot of the mountain, making alfo 
with the fame frightful pinions a. broad palTage 
towards it, in which they drive the game toge- 
ther from a diftance. As foon as they are come 
into this gangway, the women go with the 
fledges right acrofs the farther end of it, fluitting 
the rein-deer in, who immediately run round 
the mountain, and at every round are falutcd 
by the Ihot of the hunters. 

As on fuch occafions a number of people arc 
requifite, the Samoyedes have recourfe to other 
inventions to deceive the caution of thefe ani- 
mals. The markfman goes, for example, clad 
entirely in rein-deer Ikins, ftooping in the middle 
of five or fix rein-deer trained to this purpofe, 
which he leads by a rope faftened to his girdle, 
and thus is enabled to approach very near to 
the wild herd, without being betrayed. In au- 
tumn, when the rein-deer are in heat, the hun- 
ters choofe out a vigorous buck from their droves, 
to whofe antlers they tie noofes, and then turn 
him loofe among the wild herd. The wild flag, 
on fpying a ftrangc rival capering among his fe- 
male?, rulhes on to fight him. During the 

combat 
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combat he fo entangles his antlers in the loops, 
that when he defcries the hunter and IQjives to 
efcapej the tame buck ftrikes his head to the 
ground and there pins his antagonift fall till the 
inarkfman can kill him 

The sHAMois t and the bezoar-goat J arc 
an obje£l of chace to the caucafean nations, in 
whofe mountains they aboupd. The eveck§ 
is likewife a native of thefe as well as the moun- 
tains of Siberia. Antelopes traverfe in droves 
the fteppes about the Don, in the dillrifts of the 
Volga, the Ural, the Irtylh, and in the terri- 
tory of Nertfchinlk ; another fpecies of wild- 
goat, the zob'kozel, or craw-goat ||, lives in 
Dauria and in the confines of Mongolia. The 
firft is found in greatell plenty, yet never tranf- 
grelTcs the bounds to the north of the 55th de- 
gree of latitude. The horns of this animal are 
foinetimes eleven inches long ; his face is iniper- 
fedl, as the eye-ball is obfeured by a fpungy cx- 
crefcence on the brow. Perhaps nature intended 
by this to temper the glare of the fteppes which 
give birth to the antelopes. In return flie has 
endowed him with acuter olfaftory organs, by 
which he has the faculty of feenting both men 

* Pallas, travels, lorn. iii. p. 89. f Capra nipi 

capfa. { Capra bezoardica, f Capra ibex, 

' J Antllope gutturofa. 

and 
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and wily beads, when the wind is favourable, 
at the.fliftancc of feveral verds. It is furprifing 
that this animal, which feems as it were Earned 
for running, as it is apparently for tliat purpofe 
that he is provided with a wind-pipe of nearly 
two inches in diameter, large lungs, and wide 
noflrils, Ihould be more eafily put out of breath, 
when hunted or vexed, than any other animal. 
The chace, on their running nags, of the ante- 
lopes is a favourite diverlion of the Mongoles 
and the daurian Tungufes of the fteppes. For 
this purpofe they unite in companies of fifty, 
a hundred, or two hundred perfons, all well 
mounted and provided with led horfes, all like- 
wife armed with bows and hunting-fpeais, and 
every one having with him a trained dog. They 
choefe one of the company for their leader, who 
direfts the chacc, and has the command while it 
lafts. "When the hunt is to proceed, early in 
the morning three or four men, who have a 
keen eye-fight, are fent forwards, who from 
certain elevations arc to look round for game ; 
anvl where they perceive them in troops to Hand 
ftill till the whole parly is come up to them, to 
whom they point out, by figns agreed on, on 
which fide the beads are feeding, and what 
courfe they ought to take. In purfuance of 
thefc fignals the company difperfc, and gradu- 

ally 
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ally form a fpacious arch, in which each man is 
not above fixty or eighty &thom diftapt from 
the other, and by which the herd is cautioufly 
.furrounded. As foon as thefe latter arc aware 
of the hunters, and are betaking themfelves to 
flight, they rufli in on all fides, at full gallop, 
upon them ; who, panic ftruck at the fliouts of 
the fportfmen and the whizzing of their jave- 
lins, ftart difierent ways, but are flain in 
great numbers from the dexterity acquired by 
all the nations of the daurian fteppes, who make 
it one of their conflant exercil'es to flioot and 
throw their weapons at a mark. The chace is 
ftill more produdive when the feene of it hap- 
pens to lie near a river or a mountainous forefl: ; 
for the goats of the fteppes have this Angular 
property, tliat they never take to the water 
though long and fuiioufly harafleJ, but rather 
ftrive to efcape by fudden and vaft leaps through 
the troop of their purfuers. They are almoft 
equally fliy of forefts. No fooner are they 
hunted into a wood than they are fo bewildered 
among the trees as not to be able to flee a hun- 
dred paces, but run their heads againft every 
tree, and foon fall breathlefs *. 

The WILD SHEEP, called by the Mongoles ar- 
gali, and the rock-ram, kamennoi-baran, are 

* Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 402. tom. tii. p. 204. 
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met withun the fayane, the ncrtfchiniklan and 
altayan /mountains, alfo in Dauria, on Can* 
cafus and in Kamtfliatka. The argali is larger 
and more powerful than' the dam Hag * j but. 
the ram is larger Hill, whofc exuberant horns 
alone weigh full forty pounds. The winter coat 
of this animal is long and lhaggy, much mixed 
with wool ; whcrea« the 1‘ummer hair is Ihort 
and lleek. They live on folitary, dry, and 
woody mountains and rocks, where they can 
feed on the various bitter and acrid mountain* 
herbs. The ftag is not fo Ihy as the argali, 
with which it is almod impoffible to come up. 
They are of uncommon fpced in running, and 
when purfued make tortuous circuits, and often 
double upon the hunters. Though this ani- 
mal be fo wild when full grown, nothing is fo 
eafy to tame as the lambs that are taken, and to 
habituate them to milk and fodder. The kam- 
ennoi-baran keeps entirely to the high inaccef- 
fible rocks and never approaches inhabited dif- 
trifts. — The w^ild boar is found in the 
fteppes of the Samara and the Volga, in the 
confines of the river Ural, in Dauria, and even 
about the Irtylh. Between the Ural and the 
Yemba they are extremely numerous j where 


* Cervus dama. 
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they are hunted in winter by the KozaVs, not 
without danger, with dogs, and killed :/ome- 
'times with carabines, and fometimes with lances. 
Thefe animals, who feed folely on the roots of 
fea-weed and fedge, grow to fuch an extraordi- 
nary fize, that tulks are frequently found weigh- 
ing upwards of 600 pounds ; their bacon is near 
four inches thick in fat, though their flelh in 
general is dry and firm, and well flavoured. 

Of the feveral generally-known fpecies of 
eatable wild animals, Ruflia is in pofleflion of 
no fmall ftore ; but we Ciall here break off 
from any farther account of them, left we be- 
gin to burden the reader’s patience with zoolo- 
gical dcfcriptions, which lie may find in books 
already in his poiTeflion. In the more culti- 
vated and thickly-inhabited diftriifts of the em- 
pire, this valuable provifion has been long 
becoming fcarcer from day to day ; but there are 
ftill large trails enough in which, thefe fpecies of 
animals may multiply umnolefted, and where 
mankind have not yet contended with them 
for the dominion over* the earth and its pro- 
dudions. 

W11.D-F0WL is likewife everywhere here in 
great abundance, fo that even the moft cultivated 
regions can fuffer no want. Among the moft 
favoury, as well as moft common kinds of them, 

are 
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are ducks and geefe, fwans, woodcocks^ 
fnipeSi,' buftards, fiiow-birds, pheafants, par- 
tridges, &c. The FLOCK-BIRDS are particularly* 
remarkable, which come in flights from the 
northern climes to the fouthern fteppes, where, 
npoii the innumerable lakes, they find an agree- 
able fojourn and plenty of food. The flocks of 
thel'e birds that gome in the fpring .acrofs the 
water abide upon the warm lleppes early left by 
the fnow, where they pick up their nourifli- 
ment from the fprouting herbs, only till the 
northern rivers are free from ice. Then they 
are feen to fleer their courfe northwards, 
which generally happens about the beginning of 
April. Some fpecies of them go quite away ; 
rnofl of tliem remain in moderate numbers 
behind, and people the fouthern lakes ; while 
others fettle entirely in the warmer diftri£ls. 
All the birds that have nefted in the north fly 
back again in autumn fouihwards, and remain 
in the well-watered diftridls, generally till the 
winter fets in, when they tend farther fouth- 
ward, compelled to wing their lofty flight acrofs 
the fea, to which certain kinds of them are 
impelled by an unknown iuftinft. Firft come 
the common wild geefe and fevcral fpecies of 
ducks j foon afterwards the northern geefe and 
cranes ; and laflly the ice-duck in great multi- 
6 tudes. 
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tudes. As foon as the people of the^ regions 
perceive the arrival of the birds, which ali^t upon 
the icfkes in innumerable companies, the capture 
of them begins, which the boors carry on when 
the harveft is got in. This fort of fowling is in 
fome diftridts, for inflance in the government of 
Ufa, lb remarkable, that it dcferves to be here 
particularifed. The gcefe are caught flying, in 
nets, in the following manner : 

The fpot for this purpofe mull: be chofen near 
a lake, having the greater part, or at leaf, one 
fide of it, furrounded by a birch-wood. As it is 
the cuftom of the geefe to fly every morning at 
fun-rife to paflure on the corn-fields, and at 
evening to return to the lake, the fowlers hav- 
ing remarked the track they take, fet to work 
to cut, once for all, a broad vifta in the wood 
in that diredion, which the geefe foon difcover, 
and prefently take to it ; as it is difficult for 
them to fly aloft, and this faves them that necef- 
fity. At the diftance of fivc-and-twenty or 
thirty fathom from the lake, two high birches 
are left Handing in the opening made in the 
wood, ftripped of their branches ; and between 
thefe the net is placed, about thirty ells in length, 
and from feven to ten ells in breadth, and rett- 
ing on two forked poles with lharp points, the 
moving whereof the fowler has in his command 
VOL. III. G by 
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t>y means of a corJ. The net being thus fet in 
the nigm, the boor goes back as far behind it as 
the cofd will reach, lays himfelf down -in the 
grafs, and experts his prey. The geefe com- 
monly begin to rife an hour before the fun j and 
being unable, jull at peep of day, to fee the net, 
they infallibly fly into it j on w’hich the rope is 
immediately llackcned, and the geefe clofe the 
net upon themfclves by their own momentum. 
In this manner, ten, twenty, and more geefe, 
are fnared at a time, which yield one of the 
moll favoury roads in the world ; and fcarccly 
ever do the boors go out of a night for this pur- 
pofe without fuccefs. 

The fame contrivance is made ufe of by the 
Ofaaks of the Oby, in whofe northern climates 
the flock-fowl arrive much earlier. As this 
happens ufually at the firft thawing weather, 
and the birds are apt to fettle on their feet, the 
Odiaks drew allies on the fnow, to make it 
dilToIve the fooner, placing duffed birds as 
decoys, near which they watch the game. 
They have even invented means for catching 
birds in the air by broad day-light. To this end 
the bird-catcher, in parts of the fored which he 
has cleared of trees, and where his featheied 
prey are accudomed to take their flight, makes 
a hut of wattles, from which he can obferve them 

without 
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tvithout being perceived. The net is laid on the 
ground in readinefs, tied to a cord whi^h runs 
over upright poles. Whenever the Oftiak thinks 
the flying birds are near enough, he fpreads the 
net in the air by means of the lines, which are 
very eafily moved ; whereupon the heavy-bodied 
birds, who can feldom mount high, are entan- 
gled and taken. Should that happen, however, 
then the Oftiaks have already placed at fome 
diflance feveral decoy-geefe, and having the art 
of imitating fo exadlly the calling founds of thefe 
birds by a piece of birch-bark in their mouths, 
that the flock of them forget the net, fettle 
about the decoy-geefe, and thus become a fccond 
time a prey to the fowler. — As for the fmaller 
aquatic-birds, none of thefe northern people think 
it worth their while to catch them ; at moft they 
employ themfelves in taking the larger kinds of 
ducks, and the abundance of thefe wild birds is 
fo great, that the inhabitants are enabled to fait 
provifion of them enough for the whole year, 
and in the fpring have ftill a number remaining 
to throw away *. 

In the fouthern allrakhan fteppes they make 
ufe of an ingenious and limple invention for 
catching on the level-ground the heathcock, 

* Pallas, travels, tom. it. p. 324. tom. lit. p. 92. 

which 
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which here in great abundance. The binT* 
catcher, to this purpofe, provides hinifelf with a 
fcrccn oi' uhitc-linen llretched in a frame and 
with it can be drawn together ; to this he add^ 
a cylindrical net fixteen feet in length held fpread 
out by cords, and at its open end he puts two 
wings which are ever getting farther from each 
other. When he. goes fowling, he holds the 
fereen before him, that the birds may not per- 
ceive him, at the fame time following the: i with 
his eyes through a hole made in the linen. .As 
foon as he del'cries a flock of heathcocks, he 
fpreads the net which he carries at his back, 
fome hundred p.tces from them in the manner 
above deferibed, taking fuch a pofition, that the 
ganre come in a line with the fereen and the net. 
Ihen with the former he makes a flight noife and 
drives the birds gradually betw'cen the wings and 
tow’ards the net, into which thefe timid and filly 
creatures fpontaneoufly run *. 

The common forts of water-fowl and the feve- 
jsal gallinaceous fpecies, are fo plenty, and that 
even in the governments which are the poorelt 
in wild animals, that they form an ordinary 
and not very coftly di(h. Even Livonia is con- 
fiderably rich in well-flavoured wild-fowl, and 

* Guldenllsdt’s travels through RulTia and in the cau* 
cafean mountains, tom. ii. p. 96. 
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the price of it in fome parts at a diflauce from 
towns, is fo low', that a bullard, fometiraes of 
twenty pounds weight, cofts no more than thirty 
or forty kopeeks *. In the government of St. 
Peterfburg, where the forefts are already very 
thin, and where the prodigious demands of the 
refidcnce make an exceedingly great provifion 
neceflary, partridges, pheafants, woodcocks, 
fnipes, fnow-birds, and hearhcocks, are amongft 
the molt common birds that are eaten. Here the 
woodcocks even keep together in families, and 
the capture of them is very produftive. But the 
greater part of thefe articles of confumptioa 
ci.)me frozen to the populous towms in winter 
from diftant forefts. Packed up in fnow, and 
preferved from putrefaftion by the cold, they are 
often brought many thoufand verfts to a great 
market, where the price of them is notwithftand- 
ing very moderate. 

I’-re we clofe this article, we niuft not forget to 
mention one more fpecies of wild birds the chace 
whereof is alike important both to induftry and 
luxury, that is, the eider-powe, which harbour 
about the coafts of the "Whitc-fea and the North- 
crn-occan. It is Uiis bird which fupplies the fine 

* Friedc’s phyfical, oeconomica], and ftatiftical remarks 
on Livonia and ElUionia, p. 252. 

G 3 and 
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and fofl/'down that in all countries is fo much 
eftcemed. In order to obtain it the fowler mull 
expofc himfelf to the greateft dangers, as the 
cider-fowl ufually make their nefts in clefts of 
the rocks or on inacccfllble clilFs, and never 
come far on land from the iflands or fea-coafts. 
One of thefe nefts contain five or fix eggs *, 
carefully covered with feathers, plucked by thefe 
birds from their own breads. Whrn they are 
driven out of one neft, they build another, which 
they again fill with down, and w'hcn this alfo is 
become a prey to their rapacious perfecutor, they 
build a third and lad, which they line more 
copioudy with down than either of the former. 
All the feathers which the cider-bird does not 
itfelf pluck out are fhort and coarfe ; but even 


* Thefe egg^i arc fur fiiptrlor in tadc to thofc of any ot 
lli« domcdic poultry, and are therefore in great requed 
in the parts about Kola as an agreeable and important aiticlc 
of food. From this circumdancc, and from the early rob- 
bing the neds of the down before the birds have reared their 
young, they are already become very fcaice about Kola. It 
the people would but leave this latter, the cider-fowl would 
not indeed that fummer make the fecond and third neds, 
but this lofs would be amply compenfated by their greater 
incrcafe. Belides, in an undidurbed ned far more down is 
found, and the benefit derived from the fccond and thiid 
neds is very uncertain, as thefe are commonly built at a 
great diitance, and on the fuinmits of inaccefTible rocks. 

thofc 
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thofe which are taken out of the nefts muft be 
carefully cleanfed, whence it is, that of « pood 
of down colleflied, fcarce fifteen pound is ob- 
tained clear, which fome few years ago was fold 
at Archangel at two rubles the pound *. The 
greater part of the down brought to market at 
Archangel comes from Novaya Zemlia and 
Spitzbergen, where the people who go out for 
the capture of fea-animals occafionally colled it ; 
in the diftrid of Kola it is not indeed found in 
fuch quantities, but on account of the fmaller 
vent for it, it is much cheaper than at Archangel. 

This eider-down and the common forts of 
feathers, colleded from other birds, form no 
inconfiderable article of exportation ; for in the 
year 1793, for example, it amounted to 10,551 
pound, the value of which exceeded 8 5,000 ru- 
bles. So much the more amazing it is that 
Rufiia imports annually quills to the value of 
more than a thoul'and rubles. They are indeed 
drawn ; but as this art is very eafy, that expence, 
which inconfiderable as it is, is always unnecef- 
fary, deferves fome inquiry. If the tame geefe 
fltould prove not fufficient to fupply this defi» 
ciency, nothing more is necefiary than to make 


* (Julilenllxdt’s academical difeourfe in the St. Peterf- 
hurg journal, vol. iv. p, 38. 
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ufe of the feathers of the wild-fowl, and parti- 
cular!/ the Avans, which in many parts lyicom- 
moniy abound. — At any rate this chace might 
be rendered more profitable, were it to be ex> 
tended to fevcral fpecics of wild fowl at prefent 
held in no eflimaiion in Ruflia, and which would 
efpecially be a mof acceptable bufinefs for the 
Kalmuks and the riogayian Tartars, who are very 
expert in falconry. From many kinds of birds 
likcwife feathers for beds might be obtained, 
which would doubly repay the trouble attending 
it, and this ufeful luxury be rendered more ge- 
neral in Ruflia. Then, were the flefli to be 
falted down, a new material of confumption, and 
a new branch of inland commerce would be 
gained. The feathers of the white herns, great 
and fmall, make a part of the ornaments of drefs 
with the ladies of Europe, and are likewife ufed 
to decorate the turkilh turbans, on the ftage, and 
on other occafions : Ruflia might fave the ex- 
pence of this article of fafhlon, if the chace of 
thofe fowl, which are very -common about the 
Cafpian and the Euxine, were more diligently 
purfued. — Not the fuperfluity of produfts 
left to grow wild, but the variety, choice, and 
direftion of the induftry of the natives, are the 
means by which the wealth of nations is aug- 
mented j and it is proved by more than one ex- 

ample. 
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ample, that countries favoured with the* greateflt 
bounties of nature, are dependent for the^necef- 
faries of life on poorer climes. 

SECTION II. 

The Fijhcry. 

• 

As the chace has always been the exclufivc occu- 
pation of particular nations of the rullian empire, 
fo there are allb tribet who maintain themfelves 
principally or alone by the fishery, and with 
whom even the eftabliCiment of this trade forms 
a part of their civil conftitution. It is naturally 
to be implied that this can only be the cafe with 
thofe nations and fwarms whofe habitations bor- 
der on the fea, or comprife large rivers abound- 
ing in fifli, and whofe civilization is as yet by 
much too little advanced for felefting more pro- 
duftive and ingenious fourccs of livelihood. 
Some of thefe filher-nation's follow this trade 
folely for their own fupport; while others, as 
the Kozaks of the Don and the Ural, and the 
tribes on the Ihores of the Volga, carry on an 
important and lucrative traffic with the products 
of their filhery. With moll of the hordes and 
fwarms of Siberia the chace and the filhery are 
equally important as the means of profit ; the 

former 
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former Is followed chiefly in funimer, and the 
latter i/i the winter months. 'J'he fume feverity 
of frofl: which covers the coaflrs and the rivers 
with ice, and thus makes the fifliermun idle-, 
fmooths the way to the huntfman through 
forclls and over morafles, which in a wariuer 
feafon would be utterly impafifablc. 

For reprefenting* the various employments and 
objects of the fiflicry in fome fort of method, 
we vdll treat of tliem according to the feas and 
diftrifts in which this trade is principally carried 
on. Every fea, with the rivers that fall into it, has 
not only (lore of fillies and aquatic animals ; but 
alfo the methods employed by the people for ob- 
taining this property are as various as the nations 
ttpd diftrifts they inhabit. 

We lhall make a beginning with the FroziiN- 
ocHAN and its bays and livers. All the trades 

* The employments of llie people are fo various and com- 
plicated, tliat it is lU't cafy ujiconditioiudly to reduce them 
to dlftlnct elancs. Among the biilincfles v\hicli T here ilatc 

helongfng to therilheiy fonu. mighi wit'll equal piopritly 
be r»"c koued to the ehace, as, foi the capture of 

tilt large marine animals, particularly thofe whieliarc fouglit 
lor chitfi) or folely on account of tiieir furs. Tliefc occu- 
pations I iiaa! Itnuelimes comprehended under difTereiit 
terms. lIo\ve\\r, this diftrihiitlon is of fo little con- 
feqiience, that the render and miyfelf may be fpared the 
trouble of any apology to flicw why one or the otherclafTtli- 
cation has been prefciied. . , 
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carried on by the Ruffians on the northern ocean 
are of, the greater confequence, as the benefit of 
them extends over the whole empire, and be- 
caufe the confumption of the produfts thence 
obtained is general. The arftic waters, it is well 
known, breed the largefl: fea-animals of the 
cetaceous genus, whales of feveral fpecies, dol- 
phins, &c*. for the capture ’of which fhips are 
fent out by various nations. Here, in the ex- 
tremities of the north, are likewlfe engendered 
the numbcrlefs flioals of ftock-fifh, herrings, and 
other fmaller kinds, fupplying food to whole 
countries, and by the capture whereof more than 
one nation has been enriched. The advantages 
riling from the filhery in thefe feas are indeed 
many and great, but the difficulties and perils 

IT 

attendant on it are not lefs either in numbLi or 
magnitude, as the people here have not only to 
contend with the ftrength and cunning of the 

* The’ whale, the morfe, trlchccus lofmaiTis, called by 
the Riilfians xnorfch, by the Germans wallrofs, by the 
Sainoyeclts tiuU*, by the French vache marine, and by our 
englilh navigators morfe. See voyages of capt. Cook. Lin- 
n»‘us in his fyllema iiaturx denominates them, phoca denti- 
bus caninis exfertis. The narhwal ; the fpermaceti whale qr 
phyfeter macrocephaliis : in the White-fea and the Froztn- 
ocean arc alfo the phyfeter catodoii, which about Archangel 
is falfely called the beluga, but ought not to be confounded 
with the dolphin ; the feadiog, ^olphinus phocana, &c. 

animals 
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animals' they are in queft of, but alfo with the 
terror^ of an inclement fliy, with raging^ ftornis 
and tempefts, and with enormous maflfcs of ice 
that obftruft their navigation, and threaten them 
every moment wdth deftru^tion. As the huge 
fea-animals are feldom met tvith in the White- 
fea, and the coafts of the Northern-ocean, by 
reafon of the inhofpitable climate of thefe dreary 
lliores are almofl entirely deftitute of human 
beings, the inhabitants of the governments of 
Archangel and Olonetz principally profecute 
their fifhery on Spitibcrgcn and Novaya Zenilla ; 
thefe iCands, tliercforc, as the chief fccnc of the 
northern fifliery, deferve to be briefly charac- 
terifed, in order to render the accounts that fol- 
low more clearly intelligible *. 

Both iflands are completely uninhabited. If 
by misfortune fome poor mariners have been 
fhipwrecked on their coal’s, it is probable, that 
by the feverity of the climate, againft which they 
bad not the means of defence, they have prcfcntly 
after perilhed. Some cnglifli and dutcli fearaen, 
who in the full periods of the navigation in the 
Northern-ocean, wintered on thefe iflands, for 
the moil part loft their lives, or endured inex- 

' Nachn'iliScn urber Spilibergen, im journal von Ruff- 
tom. ill. p. 397. 

preflible 
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preffible mifery. Yet the abode there’ is only 
dangerous to thofe navigators who have bee^ ufeJ 
to a more genial climate, and have not been able 
by proper clothes, nourifliment, anti motion, to 
refill the attacks of the feurvy, which are fo 
eafily brought on by an indolent and confined 
life during the tedious w'inter. The rufliaH 
failors from Archangel and Mefen, who annually 
vifit both Novaya Zemlia and Spitlbergen, are 
more able to defy the horrors of the climate. 
They afford frequent examples of a very long 
fojourn in the polar countries : a feaman from 
Mefen, • Feodor Rachmanin, wintered fix-and- 
twenty times on Novaya Zcmiia, which he allb 
vifited twice in fummer-time, lived fix winters 
on Spitlbergen, and fiiiled five years fuccellively 
from the YenilTey to the lliorcs of Siberia. 

The extreme cold which reigns here the 
greater part of the year is the moll piercing 
with a north wind ; fouth and well winds bring 
fnow and rain. For about the fpace of three 
months, Spitlbergen and tlie northern parts of 
Novaya Zemlia are Ihrouded in one uninter- 
rupted night. U’o the Dutchmen, who in the 
year 1596 wintered on the north-eallem coall 
of this ifland, the fun became invifible on the 
third of November, and only appeared to them 
again on the four-and-tw^eutieih of January, 

after 
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after having had a fort of twilight for upwards 
of fourteen days. This long night is, however, 
fomewhat cheared by the aurora borealis,* which 
appears in its full magnificence and fplendor only- 
in the polar regions. During the impenetrable 
darknefs, fometimes for upwards of eight days 
together, tremendous hurricanes, with impetu- 
ous falls of fnow jand icy particles, raged with 
fuch fury that the wretched hunters dared not 
ftir a flep from their huts for fear of not being 
able to find them again. Through this deej) 
polar night the ruflian failors marked the pafling 
days by the burning of lamps, w hich they filled 
afrefh with fifli-blubber every four-and-twenty 
hours. 

'I'he principal objects of the fea-chace about 
Spitfbergen and Novaya Zemlia are whales and 
morfiies. For, though the Frozen-oc^an pro- 
duces a multitude of other marine animals, 
which in various ways might be made fubfer- 
vient to human induflry, they feem to excite but 
little attention, or the capture of them is only 
an occafional or accidental employment. Every 
year a fhip goes from Archangel to winter at 
Spitfbergen, and at leafl; one, frequently more, 
to Novaya Zemlia. "Jlie inhabitants of Mefen, 
who cannot fo well bear the expence of fitting 
out a fhip for a winter voyage as the archangel 

merchants. 
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merchants, navigate only in fiimnier th^ coafts 
of thefe countries. 

WiiAli'.s abound not only in the higher re- 
gions of the Frozen-ocean, but they come in 
confidcrable numbers into the gulf of Kola ; yet 
tlicfe ufeful fifh, the produfts of which are fo 
much Ibught after that the French and Dutch 
fend out w hole fleets to the Ngrth fea for them, 
Ifiil always cfcape the attention of the Rufllans 
that dwell upon the coafts. As the whale 
filhery, after the manner of carrying it on in the 
Eaftern-ocean, wall be defcribed in the fequel, 
we fhall here only give an account of the cap- 
ture of the MORSE, becaufe that toilfome and 
dangerous trade in the Northern-ocean feems to 
be the main bufmefs of the marine chace *. 

The people who go out to catch the morfe 
are hired for that purpofe by a mafter or fliip- 
owner, who not only furnilhes them with the 
neceflary vcflels but fits them out with provi- 
lions, ftores, and whatever they are likely to 
want on the voyage, but either agrees to give 
them a lliare of w'hat they take or pays them 
certain wages. The latter, however, feldom 
exceed five or ten rubles for the fummer j a 

• Oferct/.koflkoy’s dcfcription of tlie metliod of takinjf 
the morfe, in the new St Putcr/barg’ journal, 17S3, vol. iv. 
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trifling'^ fum when we confider the hardfliips, 
ioils„artd dangers attending this profeffion. The 
morfe-catchers ufually take with them a year’s 
provilions, as they are often obliged to pafs the 
winter on board their fhips. Every veffel has 
an oven for baldng bread and cooking their 
viduals, for the fupply of which they take the 
needful ftock of- wood. The only drink they 
carry out with them is water, with which when 
they go alhore they prepare quas. — The .time 
of departure varies according to circumftances ; 
fome ftt out at the beginning of fummer, when 
the White-fea is free from ice, others not till 
autumn, efpecially if they intend to winter on the 
voyage. The greatefl; peril tp which they arc 
expofed at fea, is that of being hemmed in by 
the driving mafles of ice; in this cafe the ice 
by its force beats in the fides of the veffel, and 
the morfe-catchers are then reduced to the 
dreadful alternative either of being buried in the 
waves on the fpot, or of getting on the fields of 
ice floating at the mercy of the winds, till cold 
and hunger put an end to their fufferings. And 
yet it has happened, though very rarely, that 
fome of thefe poor fellows have been brought 
alive to land on their flakes of ice. 

When the morfe-catchers are happily arrived 
at the place of their deftination, the firlt thing 

they 
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they do is to condudb their vefTels to fome lafe 
anchorage, where they generally find feveral little 
huts ^hat have been conftruded by their prede- 
ceflbrs in this hazardous warfare, and then com- 
mit themfelves to the fmall boats, of which 
every velTel takes with it one or two to proceed 
to the conflict with the bealls of the ocean. 
This is ufually done on the ^firfi fine day, be- 
caufe then the morfes delight in going on the 
land or on the ice to repofe ; and befides, they 
are at times fiimulated to leave their native ele- 
ment for a length of time for the purpofe of co- 
pulation, which bufinefs lafis with thefe mon- 
fiers for a month or two, or to call their young, 
or to refcue themfelves from the . bites of the 
fea-lice, by which the morfe in fummer is per- 
petually tormented, and from which they have 
no other means of efcaping than by fleeing into 
an element which deprives thefe infects of life. 
All thefe caufes together colled them frequently 
on the beach or fields of ice in prodigious num- 
bers. When the captors difcover one of thefe 
multitudes, they mult have the precaution to 
approach them againft the wind, becaufe thefe 
animals have fo fine a fmell, that they perceive 
the approach of men with the wind at a great 
dillance, and then immediately take to the water ; 
whereas in the contrary cafe they continue lying 
VOL. HI. H undif- 
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undifturtfed, though they even fee the boat ad- 
vancing to them. Befides, the morie-catchers 
by this means have the advantage of difcoVering 
fooner the place where their prey has couched ; 
for thefe fat animals, efpecially in fummer, emit 
far round them a horrid ftench. 

When the captors have reached this formi- 
dable encampment, they immediately quit their 
karbaifes or boats, armed with nothing but 
thdr pikes, cut off the way to the fea from the 
morfes, and then pierce thofe animals which 
come hrff to fave themfelvcs in the water. As 
it is the way with the morfes to fcramble over 
one another in their attempts to efcape, from 
the numbers of the ilain there foon arifes a 
bulwark which efleftually choaks up the paffage 
to the living, and then the captors proceed with 
the daughter till they have left not one alive. 
It fometimes happens that after fuch an engage- 
ment fo great are the heaps of the dead, that 
the veffels can only contain the heads or the 
teeth, and the people are obliged to leave the 
fat or blubber and the fkins behind. 

But, eafy as it is for the captors to conquer 
the morfe by land, fo dangerous is the conflifi 
with thefe animals in their own element. We 
have only to recolleft that the moffe is com- 
f^aly of the fize of a large ox, and that, be- 

Tides 
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fides their lharp teeth, they are provided with 
two long ftout tuiks, for judging ho\^ a fea 
fight of this kind is likely to terminate. When 
^y of the morfes efcape into the water before 
they can all be killed, the captors leap upon 
the ice and fall upon the animals with harpoons 
which they drive to Itrike into their breads or 
their belly, and to each of which is fadened a long 
cord. This done, they drive a dake into the ice, 
wind the other end of the long harpoon>dring 
round it, and are now drawn about, on the 
piece of ice on which they dand, by the animal 
till he has lod his drength, when they draw 
him upon the ice by the cord, and kill him out> 
right. — But when the morfes life fo near to 
the water, that they can leap in ere the attack 
begins, then the captors fiiden the cord, when 
they have thrown the harpoon, only to the head 
of the boat, which is then drawn by the huge 
animal fo deep into the water that the failors 
mud all run immediately a-dern. The morfe 
having fruitlefsly endeavoured to get loofe from 
the cord, rifes ereft upon the furface of the 
water and makes a furious attack on his perfe- 
cutors. In this he is fometimes fo fuccefsful 
as to fliatter the boat with his tulks, or to throw 
himfelf fuddenly by a proportionate leap into the 
midlhips. Then nothing is left to the crew but 
n 2 to 
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to jump "overboard and to hold by the gunnel, 
till otl>er morfe-hunicrs come to their afliftance 
in this defperate fituation. — To mitigate the 
danger of thefe misfortunes the captors not only 
previoufly take all proper nieafures, but it is 
even laid down by laws and regulations what 
condudf every one is to obferve during the 
voyage and in the aflual encounter with the 
morfes. Each of thefe companies confifts gene- 
rally of a mailer or pilot, two harpooners, two 
barreling people, a ftcerfman, and feveral row- 
ers, each of whom lias his appointed duty. 

Though the morfes fpread from the Kurilly 
iflands along all the ruffian coaft of the North- 
ern-ocean, quite to Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land *, this trade is the moll produdive about 
Spitlbergen and Novaya Zemlia, confequently 


* The elder Ginclia has circuxnftantially deferibed this 
vdft extent of their haunts, in his travels, tom. iii. p. 165. 
They begin about the Kurilly iflands, arc found in the 
paits contiguous to Beh.ring’s ifland, and in general through- 
out the whole of the tuffiau Archipelago, proceeding thence 
towards the Anadyr and the tfchuktfchian promontory, 
(where arc found an ailooilhing quantity of morfc-tcctli, 
which leads Gmelin to believe that they retire into thefe 
unfrequented regions for fliedding their large old tufks for 
young ones,) and are found in fwarms all along the coafts 
of the Frozen -ocean quite as far as Greenland. Herr- 
mann’s (latiiiifclie fcliildcKiing von Rufsland, p. 254. 
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the morfe-hunters preferably go thither. Many 
of them pafs the winter on thefe inho^itable 
iflandS) in order to return with greater booty, 
as they then may purfue the white-bear, the 
rein-deer, and the ice-fox. In this cafe they 
build themfelves little huts for the winter, which 
at times are fo buried in fnow that nobody can 
come out of them. As no n^ood at all grows 
on thefe iflands, the morfe-hunters mud inevi- 
tably perifli with cold, were not the fea to caft a 
great quantity of drift-wood on Ihore, among 
which are often found balks fit for building 
houfes. From their way of living the fcurvy is 
not dangerous here to the Ruffians : they drink 
no fpirits, but merely quas, and fo’metimes they 
have even a vapour-bath in their huts. Belides 
this they make ufe of the antifcorbutic herbs 
that grow on thefe fhores; they take care to 
provide themfelves with a dock of yellow mul- 
berries ; and they find a drink made from the 
tops of pine-boughs and of juniper very whole- 
fome. They drink, likewife, the warm blood of 
the rein-deer, a remedy which they have probably 
learned of the Samoyedes. — For the fake of 
preferving fome fort of focial order among 
them, which is doubly neceffary in this d^rk 
and dreary abode, and in a date of fuch total, 
reparation and helpleffnefs, every company con- 
H 3 fers 
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fers upon its fteerfman the right to chaftife the 
difobedient and refraSory, in which the, reft of 
the company, or, in cafe of an actual rebellion, 
all the other winter-huts that may chance to be 
there, afford him their affiftance. — In fummer 
the morfe-captors employ themfelves very fre- 
quently in coffering of eider-down. 

The partition of the property, when the en- 
terprifers are returned home, is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : the fitter-out of the ffiip takes 
one half-fhare of the whole, leaving the remain- 
der to the fhip’s crew, of which each receives 
his portion according to the agreement previ- 
oufly made. Difproportionate as this reward 
may feem to fuch toils and dangers, yet ac- 
cording to the ideas and wants of this clafs of 
men it is always ample enough to animate 
others to fimihr rifques j and the ufe which 
thefe honed, laborious, and rude people make 
of their hard earnings, often obtained at the 
hazard of their lives, clearly Ihews that thefe 
facrifices are of no g;reat value in their eyes. 
Like the Imgliffi and ^ktch failors in the eaft 
india trade, who fquander away in one week 
the gains of a two-years* voyage, the ruffian 
mol’fe- captor refigns his whole booty to Bac- 
chus; and ere the produce of this hazardous 
induftry are arrived at the neareft market, the 

farmers 
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farmers of the kabaks are fharing the t>rofit8 of 
the man that obtained it. 

The produds which are brought into the 
channels of commerce by the morfe<iiihery are 
principally the blubber and the Ikin of thefe 
marine-animals. The captors ufually bring home 
the fat unmelted, whereby it lofes much of its 
goodnefs, and confequently >of its price ; but 
this cannot be altered, as both the want of wood 
in the countries where the morfe is taken, and 
the hade which the men are obliged to employ, 
allow them to do no better. When the dit is 
melted over the hre by thefe people at home, 
they ufually mix with it the fat of the fea-dog 
or the belpga, and fell it under the name of 
vorvannoye-falo, — Of this oil is annually fhipped 
from the port of Archangel from two to ten 
thoufand tons, the ton at feven pood ; the pood 
at Archangel cods a ruble and half and up- 
wards. This oil is employed in foap-boiling, in 
the preparation of leather, and for the confump- 
tion of lamps ; it is likewife employed to various 
other purpofes by different tradefmen and me- 
chanics. 

The morfe-fkins are hung upon poles, as they 
are taken out of the fea, in the open air till they 
are become diff, when they are prepared for far- 
H 4 ther 
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thcr ufe. Of them are made traces for carri- 
ages, horfe-harnefles, &c. and from the cuttings 
excellent f}7X for the paper-manufaftories. A 
morfe-lkin cofts ufually three, four, or more 
rubles. — The morfe-teeth are tranfported partly 
to St. Peterfburg and Mofco, and partly like- 
wife to Archangel, where, and in the diftrifts 
around it, the^ ave wrought up into all the 
works for which ivory can be ufed. Here are 
made of them all forts of elegant little boxes 
and caikets of open-work in a variety of tallies, 
fan-flicks, knife-handles, card-counters, chefs- 
men, &c. which according to the neatnefs of 
workmanihip and the whitenefs of the teeth bear 
a different price. The thicknefs of thefe teeth 
renders them fo heavy, that fometimes five of 
the large tufks will weigh more than a pood : 
they are as white as ivory, having this advan- 
tage over it, that they are firmer and will not 
fo foon become yellow. A pood of the largefl 
morfe-teeth cofts upon the fpot twenty or thirty 
rubles *. 

* In the year 1793 the export by fea from all the ports 
amounted to: of train-oil, 43,504 pood, in value 106,332 
rubles; of mammoht’s bones and morfe-tufks, 190 pood, 
value 6136 rubles. From Archangel in particular: train- 
oil, 41,830 poods, value 101,713 rubles ; mamrooht’s bpoes 
and ihorfe-tulk^ 45 poods, value 1463 rubles. 
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Befides thefe marine-animals already menti- 
oned, in the capture of which the inhabitants 
of the fea-coafls are principally employed, the 
Frozen-ocean, likewife, teems with the narh- 
WAL, the POTT-FisH, from whofe brain fperma- 
ccti is prepared, the sea-dog*, dolphin, sea- 
hog t> HAY-FisH |, fea-cow §, the fea-bear J|, 
the fea-lion the fea-otter 9, •and many others, 
which animals are caught either for their Ikin or 
their blubber. The fea-dogs are commtmly 
mod numerous in the Frozen-ocean, and often 
proceed into the White-fca; there are even 
feveral fpecies of them, at lead thofe which 
are known about the Oby, the Yeniffey, and 
the Lena, under the ruffian name of morjkoie faez 
(fea-hare), are entirely different from the com- 
mon fort. Thefe have a filver-white gloffy fkin 
and long woolly hair. — The Samoyedes watch 
for the fea-dogs, or feals, generally in the fpring- 
feafon when thefe animals repair to the mouths 
of the rivers and get out of the water through 
holes which they have made in the ice by their 
breath. They ufually lay near the aperture a 
board to which a rope is fadened. The Sarno- 
yede, lurking behind a block of ice, as foon as 

* Phoca vitulina. f Dtlphinus pliocanii. :{: Squaliis 
carcharias. § Tricliecus manaUis. || Phoca ur/ina. 

a Phoca lepnina jubata. 6 Lutra marina. 

he 
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he fees the fea-dog fairly out, draws the board 
over the opening} the animal’s retreat being 
thus cut off, he is killed without trouble *. — 
Another remarkable animal in thefe waters is 
the white-filh f, known to the Greenlanders un- 
der this name, but to the Ruffians by that of 
QELUGA, and which profeffor Pallas, by way of 
diftinftion, calls the lea-beluga. He belongs to 
the race of the dolphin, is not above three fa- 
thoms long, and is everywhere found in the 
Frozen-ocean. Thefe animals keep together iu 
fhoals, and are driven upon Aiallow places in 
the White-fea and the gulf of the Oby by the 
Samoyedes, who affociate into numerous com- 
panies for that purpofe, and there harpooned. 
Their Aefh is black, but over the whole body is 
drawn a white rind, out of which a very pore fat 
may be prepared According to Guldendfedt’s 
opinion this fpecies of fifh might be beneficially 
ufed for obtaining train-oil. That the morfe- 
catebers employ it in preparing tiie train-oil of 
that animal has already been remarked. 

The fifhery on the fhores of the Frozcn-occan 
is, from its moAly inacceffible coalls, and from 


* Palla-, travels, tom. iii. p. 91. 
f Phyfeter catodon. 

% Pallas, travels, tom. I'ii. p. 84—87. 
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the want of people in thefe wafte regions, not* 
very conilderable. In many places detached fifli- 
ing'parties come to iiih with nets at high-water, 

• Much more produftive is the filhcry on the 
ooafts of the White-fea which Ikirt the govern- 
ment of Archangel. Among the principal ob- 
jefts of it are COD, navaga*, plaice, soals, 
STOCK-FISH, and herrings. The peculiar 
place where the ftock-fifli and kabelyau f are 
caught is tlie left fide of the White-fea, from 
its junftion with the ocean to the coafts of Nor- 
way. The fifliermen remain from ten to fifty 
verfts diftant from the Ihorc ; at prcfent, how- 
ever, as the fifhery here has greatly declined, 
they are obliged to go out far above Kola;};. 
The herring-filhery in the White-fea and in the 
Northern-ocean was formerly a monopoly of 
the crown; but by an ukafe of the year 1776, 
h was laid open to every one. The herrings 
caught here are mofily tranfported fmoaked, 
dried, and falted ; but feldom retain fo good a 
relilh as to be compared with the bell that come 
from abroad, either becaufe they have not the 
true method of faking them, or from the want 

* Gadus callanas. f Gad us morrhua. 

Lepcchm’s journal of travels through various pro* 
vuices of the ruffian empire, tom. iii. p. 215. 
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of good fait. Rullia buys yearly to the value of 
more than 100,000 rubles foreign herrings j the 
bed of them, which are indifpenfable to the 
luxury of the table, amount how'ever to but a 
fmall quantity. The greater part of thefe filh are 
but of moderate quality and are imported for 
the demands of the common people in Livonia, 
Ingria, Finland, and the whire-ruflian govern- 
ments, which might juft as well be fatisfied 
with home-produce, if, befides fevtral other 
kinds of fifli, they would take the omul * of the 
fouthern fcas, in greater quantities, and fait 
them properly. This fifh is the native of the 
Frozen-ocean, where they are found in pro- 
digious quantities and very frequently taken, pro- 
ceed not only into the White-fea, the Yenifley, 
and the Oby, but alfo go out of the Eaftern- 
ocean into the rivers of Kamtfliatka. Through 
the Yenifley they come not only by means of 
the Tungulka into the Angara, but alfo into the 
Tuba and the great lake Madfhar on the fayane 
mountains. Finding in the fouthern lakes a 
deep and fpacious water, they do not return to 
the ocean, but multiply in the vaft pieces of 
water, and in fo much the greater abundance as 
here they are not perfecuted by any fifh of prey. 

* Saltuo Rutuninalus, Pall. Corregonus artedi, Ls- 

?E€HtN. 
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In all the regions lying beyond the Baikal^ this 
ihoal-hfli is in high ellimation, becaufe, without 
it, the 'inhabitants, whofe ftony rivers hWe no 
ftores of fifli, would fufier from the want of a 
fupply for their faffs*. It is alfo reckoned a 
great dainty by the people who dwell on the Ihores 
of the White-fca. It is caught moft plentifully 
here in the little lakes which h^ve communication 
with the rivers. For this purpofc the iifhermen 
make a fort of hedge in them offtakes interwoven 
with bavins of brufhwood, running in a zig-zag 
direction, and terminating in a deep refervoir. 
Into this the omuls enter in fuch vafl quantities, 
that the fifhermen have only to go with their 
canoe into the pool and fcoop them out with tubs 
made into ladles t- 

This great wealth of the Northern-ocean in 
marine-animals and fifh of various forts, allows 
us to expeft not fewer in the rivers which flow 
into it. Befides feveral of the fpecies we have 
named, the Dvina and the Petfhora particularly 
abound in that excellent flfh called by the Ruf- 
fians sicHi and salmons, the latter being parti-, 
cularly reckoned the fatteff and beft flavoured of 
all northern Ruflia, and therefore are tranfported 
frozen or failed to a great diftance round the 

* Pallas, travels, tom. iti. p. 79. 289. 

f Lepecliin’s travel., tom. iil. p. 228. 
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country; — None of all the ftreams of the em- 
pire polTefs fuch hofts of migrating fifli, palling 
out of the fea, as the Oby. In this river are not 
only a variety of fifli known nowhere elfe, but 
alfo great plenty of sturgeons, sterlet, 

WHITE-SALMON, PIKES, MUR^NA*, QyOBBsf, 

and a multitude of other fifli, the rufllan or oftiak 
names whereof, without an explanation, would be 
perfeftly unintelligible. The migrating fifli come 
near Berefof about the month of June, and then 
proceed higher into the Irtyfli, the Tobol, and the 
Toni. From thefe expeditions, during which the 
fifli flied their fpawn, mod; of them return half- 
grown, and thofe with weakened roes go in Sep- 
tember, when the ice begins to form, into the lower 
region of the river Oby, and repair again in win- 
ter into the ocean, before the rivers become pu- 
trid under the ice|. The fiflicry in the Oby 
is, particularly in the inferior region, chiefly 
carried on by Oftiaks and Samoyedes, but in the 

* Munena Helena, Salino aIhuUi, Pallas. 

t Quappe in german. Gadiis Iota. 

The putridity of this running-water under the ice pro- 
ceeds from no other caufe than the fwampy quality of the 
ground and water of thefe rivers, their fluggifli current and 
their impregnation with terrene falls. The putrid or dead 
water docs not recover its freflinefs till fpriiig, when the mafs 
of it is increafed by the melted fnow. 
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fuperior purfued by every one who choofes. The 
fpring fifliery commences not till June, when the 
waters are clear of ice and the fifh come by 
myriads into the lakes, gulfs, and collateral 
rivers ; for in the main river itfelf it is impoflible 
to fiih by reafon of its breadth and depth, or only 
in very ihallovv places. Betides the drag-nets 
which are of ufe from June till,fome time in Oc- 
tober, the Otiiaks have ftill various other methods 
of tilhing. The moft curious is that with a net 
called by them kilidan, and is drawn like a purfe. 
The lower rim of it is extended by a ftick, to 
which in the middle a tione is tied that it may 
lie flat on the ground. To the ftone a cord is 
previoully faftened, pafling through a rin^ at the 
upper rim of the net which has a rope inferted 
round it, and by which the tiiherman fitting in 
his canoe holds the net. Somewhat above the 
upper rim feveral firings are fixed to the net 
which the tifherman takes between his fingers, 
and by which he feels whenever filh come into 
the net. In this cafe he immediately lets go the 
firings, and draws up the net by the rope, by 
which aflion the crofs-ftick fhuts the lower aper- 
ture of the fack hanging downwards, and in- 
clofes the fifh. With thefe fack-nets, flurgeon, 
white falmon, quobbs, and fuch kinds of fifh 
are caught from June to September. 

It 
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It is e;afy to conceive, that a people who make 
the filhery their principal occupation- mull have 
contrived a great variety of means, fome of 
them ingenious, for purfuing this buliners at 
the leaft expence of time and trouble. Befides 
the purfe-nets juft defcribed, and the fifli-weels 
and wears that are everywhere in ufe, the 
Oftiaks and Sainoyedes cuftomarily go to filh in 
fhallow places in the night-time, by the light of 
burning bircli-bark, which they iiick on poles. 
In the fccondarv rivers moft northward, the Sa- 
moyedes as foon as the ice is ftrong make open- 
ings in it, over which they build huts, and fink 
in the water little lure-fifti, cut out of wood, by 
lines made heavy with ftones, by means of 
which they eafily pierce with forked-lpears the 
filh who are led to them by greedinefs or curi- 
ofity. They alfo make little wears acrofs fuch 
rivers, let through the aperture white tree-bark 
funk by ftones to the bottom, and fpear the 
filh as they play about, which are then plainly 
vifible. — By thefe and many other inventions 
the Oftiaks and Sainoyedes are enabled to fup. 
ply themfelves and the Ruflians their neigh- 
bours all the year round with fifti. In fummer 
they have fuch a fuperfluity of fturgeon alone, 
which are often a fathom long, and yield two 
pood of kaviar, that they throw away the 
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finaller kinds of fi(h. The fturgeon, therefore, 
in Berefof is never more than forty kopceks a 
pood, and the fat fcarcely fifty kopeeks, never 
above a ruble *. 

The Irfyfli contains alinoft all the fifh which 
arc met with in the Oby, and the fifhery is here 
li!;ewife very confiderable. Its fterlet, next to 
tliat of the Oby, is the largeft of any in the 
t'liiptre, being at tiroes above an arfliine and half 
iii length. Cbiobbs are likevvife in the Irtyfli in 
furprifing numbers, and they are caught not un- 
frcqncntly of the fize of two arfliines. But 
I’tads, belugas, and fevrugas are neither in the 
Irtylh nor in the Oby. Of the fahnon fpecies 
here is only the white falmon ; pikes are very 
Tare. — The YcnifToy .and the Lena, as well as 
moll of the rivers that fall into them, have like- 
wife an exceeding great abundance of excellent 
kinds of hfh ; but as they moftly refemble thofe 
which have been alicady named, they may be 
pafled over here. 

The filhcry on the coads and the iflands of the 
Kastern-ockan is extremely remarkable for 
the multitude and quality of its objefts and in 
regard to the employment it occahons. In thole 
dillrifts where agriculture and the rearing of 

* Pallas, travels, tom. iU. p. 79—84. 
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cattle are impraclicable from the foil and the 
cllrnafce, and curopcan cultivation can only be 
profecutoJ in particular places as a frequently 
unfucccisful attempt, no other purfuit is left for 
the thinly fcattered and partly favage inhabitants 
than the chace and the fifliery. The latter prin- 
cipally aH'ords them the greater part of their 
neceflaries of life*; and, parfimonioufly as Nature 
has dealt out to them the reft of her gifts, fo 
richly has f’.c fupplied the waters with the 
choiceft, moll ufeful, and beft-talled kinds of 
fifli. 

To this clafs primarily belongs in more than 
one rcfpeifl the whade, the mention of which 
has been hitherto deferred, though found alike 
in the Frozen-ocean. i\bout the coafts of 
Kaintfliatka this huge fea animal is fo common, 
that on the lefiux of the waters they are often 
fecn ilceping on the Ihorc, and purfuing the fiflj 
quite into the harbours. Neither is it here a thing 
uiifrequent for the whales to be thrown dead on 
di / land, which the Kamtlhadalcs regard as a 
lucky accident, as the capture of them is attended 
with great danger and numerous dilllculties- 
From the fouthernraoll cape of Kamtlliatka the 
inhabitants go out to fea in baidars or little 
canoes, on the fearch J'or fleeping whales, which 
they wound with poifoned darts, wd leave it 

then 
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then to their good fortune whether the animal 
be thus killed and caft upon their (hores.^ In the 
northern diftricls of t);is peninfula the whale is 
taken in large nets made of thick hardened thongs 
of morl’e- hides, and funk in the water at the 
mouth of the gulf with heavy Itones. When the 
animal is entangled in it, the druggies he makes 
to <Tct free reiicrallv cod him.his life ; and then 
he is towed afliore by the captors and flain amidlfc 
a variety of religious and fantadical ceremonies. 
But of all the tribes of thefe parts none are fo 
addifled to the whale dlhery as the Tl'chuktfchi, 
and the methods they ufe come neared to ihofe 
of the Europeans. They row to fea in very large 
baidars, the crew confiding of eight or ten peo- 
ple j when they meet a whale, one of thefe vef- 
fcls bears up to him, whence the harpooner throws 
a fpear into his body, leaving the iron or wooden 
hooks dickiag in him while the lhaft of the fpear 
is drawn home. To the hooks a cord is fadeiicd, 
fcveral hundred fathom in length, and lies coiled 
up in the bottom of the canoe. This cord is 
held fad by the harpooner, letting it out accord- 
ing to the violent motions of the enraged animal : 
if he plunge, he has rope enough ; if he rife, 
the holder draws it in, who can always fee which 
w’ay the whale takes by means of a bladder at- 
tached to the cord. When the whale rifes for 

1 2 the 
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the firft time, the fecond canoe purfues him in 
like manner, and this is repeated by feveral vef- 
fels, till they have all together fufHciently fixed 
and fatigued him. I'hen they fuddenly fet up 
a violent fhouting, at which the raging animal is 
fo confufed that he makes for the land, and 
throws himfelf with amazing force upon the 
lliore, where it is afterwards very eafy to kill 
him quite, 'i’his method is in general pradice 
on moft of the iflands of the ruflian Archipelago. 
The Tfchuktfchi rely fo much upon their courage 
and dexterity in this bufinefs, that they only 
take the trouble to carry away the fat of the 
whale they have taken. 

The ufcs made on the fhores of the Eaftern* 
ocean of the products of this capture are curious 
and manifold. The fle/h of the whale, though 
fo hard and coarfe, will not keep long ; it is 
therefore cither immediately confumed, or hung 
up in the air to dry. The Ikin is feparated from 
the lard, feraped, fmoked, and to make it fup- 
ple, beaten ; it is wrought into cords and fhoe- 
foles, which are fo ftrong, that they never wear 
out or become unferviceable. The fat is laid in 
pits filled up with hot ftones, purified from the 
blubber, and then yields a well-tafted lard. The 
blubber, which is good for melting as well as 
for lamp-oil, is poured into the cleanfed inteftines, 

which 
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which are ufed inftcad of barrels or cafks, and ia 
which they generally keep liquids. With the whale- 
bone the Kamtlhadales few their baidars together, 
or they make filhing-nets, fox-traps, and water- 
cafles of it. Of the bones of the lower-jaw they 
make under-lays to their fledges, knife-handles, 
and rings for their dog-harnefs. The fmews 
ferve them for all the purpefes of packthread, 
and the vertebra: of the back-bone are ufed as 
mortars for pounding *. 

The Eaftcrn-ocean contains, befides the whale, 
n confiderable number of other large and remark- 
able marine-animals, of which, however, we 
fliall only notice fuch as by the capture of them 
employ the induftry of the natives and are ufeful 
to the purpofes of life. Among thefe v/e may 
particularly reckon the fca-bear, the fea-lion, the 
fea-cow, and the fea-otter, all natives of that 
ocean, and of which, as the natural hiftory of 
them is but little known, we ftiall at the fame 
time give a fliort defeription f. 

The SEA-BEAR appears in troops in the Eaftcrn- 
ocean, principally between the kurilly and the 
aleutan illan’ds. The largeft of thefe animals are 

■* Stcllcr’s bcfchreibung von Kamtfchatka, p. 98 — 104. 

Stcllcr’s aubfuhrliche bcfchreibung voii fondcrbareii 
jmecrlhieren. Halle 1753. — Nov. comment, acad. Pe- 
jtropul. torn. ii. 
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ninety englifli inches in length, and weigh eigh- 
teen OK. twenty pood. They r'efemble no land- 
animal more than the bear, excepting only the 
feet, and the hinder part of the body which termk 
nates in a grotefquc figure. What is more fin- 
gular in the llrufture of lliefe animals is their 
finny feet, having not only joints and toes, by 
which they are enabled to go on fliore, to fit on 
their breech like the dog, and to ufe their paws 
in various ways, but likewife by means of the 
W'cb between their toes, to fwim with equal cafe. 
— The manners of thefe animals arc fo peculiar 
and extraordinary, that the account of them 
would be deemed a ficlion, were it not accredited 
by the tellimony of a fugacious and learned ob- 
ferver. The alFecfion of the mother for her 
young is exceedingly great ; and they in return 
endeavour to divert her by various kinds of 
frolicloaie play. (Jn feeing thefe gambols, it feems 
as if they were excrcifmg feats of wrefillng ; 
one flriving to give the other a fall ; and if the 
father comes up growling, he drives the wrtfilers 
alunder, coaxes the conqueror, and even tries 
himleii'^ to throw him to the ground : the greater 
the re'jita'icc fliewn by the latter, the me i-c he 
gains the love of the parents, to whom, on the 
other hand, their floihful or timid children, ap- 
pear to give but little joy. Though polygamy 
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prevails among the fea-bears, and fome of them * 
have as many as fifty wives, yet every one watches 
over his offspring with uncommon jealoilfy, and 
is exceflively furious if a llranger come too near 
them. Even when they lie by thoufands on the 
beach, they are always divided family-wile into 
companies, and in like manner they fwim toge- 
ther in the ocean. The aged, who no longer 
have any wives, live folitar)', and are of all the 
moft grim ; thefc frequently pafs a whole month 
on the fliore in llcep, without taking any food ; 
but whatever approaches them, whether man 
or beall, they fall upon with tlie moft outrage- 
ous fury. The fea-bears at times wage bloody 
wars together, the ufual ground of hoftility being 
either the lemales or a good couching-place. 
When two are contending againft one, others 
come up to ailift the weaker party, and during 
the combat, the fwimming fpectators raife their 
heads above the water, and calmly look on for 
a length of time, till they alfo find a motive for 
mingling in the fight. Sometimes thefe confliding 
armies cover a trad on the ftiore of two or three 
verfts, and all the air refounds with their dread- 
ful yells and growlings. It often happens tiiat the 
combatants make an armiftice for an hour to re- 
create their forces, during which they lie befide 
9nc another without any danger j then both par- 
1 4 ties 
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ties fuddenly rife up, each takes its place, and 
the battle begins anew with redoubled fury. This 
goes fo^ far, that they purfuc one another into 
the fea, when thofe of the viftorious party drag 
their enemies back to land, and put them to the 
torture of their bites fo long till at length they lie 
faint and exhauftcd, and finally perifli by the 
talons and beaks of the ravenous birds of prey 
that are hovering round. ■— The authority with 
which the hufbands rule over their wives and 
children, is frequently difplayed In a very tyran- 
TAical manner. When the wives, on being at- 
tacked by the hunters, abandon their cub'S from 
alFright, and thefe are carried oft', the huflrands 
immediately ceafe from parfuing the common 
foe, and turn upon the mother, as if to demand 
an account of what is become of them. Then 
feizing them with their teeth, tlafh them with 
violence againft the rocks; the wives, ftunned 
with the blows, creep and crouch at the feet of 
their del'pots, and, cart/fing them, filed abun- 
dance of tears. While the hulband continues to 
feel his vexation, lie goes growling to and fro, 
and rolling his eye-balls, iufl as the land-bears 
are wont to do ; but when his rage is abated, he 
then begins alfo bitterly to wcc]) for the lofs of 
his young. 


From 
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From June till the middle of Auguft the fea- 
bears come afliore, in order, like the land>bears 
in winter, by three months of fleep anc? fading 
to difburden themfelves of their fuperfluous fat. 
This is the hunting fcafon for them. The full- 
grown and aged arc not cafily frightened, but go 
boldly up to the men to light them ; yet whole 
droves of them will plunge 4II at once into tlie 
fea from fear, as if feized by a panic, on any hid- 
den occafion of alarm. On land they run with 

I ' 

great 'fwiftncis, a man therefore who is purfued 
by them hr.s no means of cfcape but by climbing 
up a deep mountain, where they cannot follow 
him fo fad. 'J’hc cajiturc of thefe animals about 
Kamtllialka is profecuted inodly at fea with the 
javelins furniihed with hooks above deferibed, 
v/hich quit their diafts. The wounded bead 
ftrikes with the fpecd of an arrow through the 
water, drawing alter him the canoe, atid rages 
till he has bled to death. Tlie Ikins of the fca- 
bcars aie of no great value ; as their hair is 
black, thick, and rugged, and the hide very 
thick and harfli, they arc only ufed like feal- 
Ikins for covering trunks and boxes. Below the 
long hair, clofe to the hide, lies, as w'ith the 
beavers, a fine wool of a black glofl'y colour. 
The hnn of the young that are cut out of their 
dam, arc far more bgautii'ul, and atnong the 
' Siberiaks 
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Siberiaks are of great worth, as they make their 
whole drefs of them. 

The SEA-LION is not much unlike in lhape to 
the fea-bear, only he is twice as large and hcavy^ 
and befides the male fea-lion has a lhaggy 
mane about his neck. Tremendous as the look 
of this animal is, and furioufly as he defends 
himfelf in cafe of need, yet at the fight of a man 
he takes immediately to flight and niflies into the 
fea. In this his proper element no hunter dares 
attack him ; the ufual method is to fall upon 
him when afleep. When a fea-lion in this con- 
dition is luckily deferied by a hunter who can 
depend upon his own ftrength and fleetnefs in 
running, he approaches the lleeping animal 
againft the wind, in order not to be betrayed 
by the feent, and flrikes the before-mentioned 
hooked fpcar through the fore-feet, while others 
are employed in winding the rope to which it is 
faftened round a port driven into the ground. 
This done, the animal, who now cannot cafily 
efcape, is (hot with poifoned arrows or knocked 
on the head with clubs. They frequently do no 
more than wound him with poifoned arrows, 
and then leave him to his fate ; as the fait fea- 
water aggravates the fmart of his wounds, he 
haftens foon back to the.lliore, where he then, 
dead or alive, becomes a prey to his captors. 

The 
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The chace of this animal implies fo much cou- 
rage and agility in the huntlrnan, that ^ Kamt- 
Ihadale, who h-js l;ea) i'even l times fuccefsful in 
it, pafles tor a hero, and all his life after is 
held in pariicular rel'pect. The captors not un- 
frcqucntly go the diftance of livc-and-twenty or 
thiity cnglit'h laik-s out to fea in their canoes, 
made ol the hides of maririb animals and the 
bar!' of tvecs, on tliis perilous enterprife. 

Tenderly as the fea-bears love their young, 
fo little initinrt iltc ka-lions I'ecm to have for 
theirs; wlicrca.; !;.c bloody conllicls of thofe 
animals are ahb cuflomary with them. They 
couch on the fame place with the fea-bears, who 
from fear reiign to them the bell fpot, and never 
interfere in their intcflinc broils, though the fea- 
lions do lo with them as often as an opportunity 
ofl'ers. — The utility of thefe animals is by no 
means trifling. The fat, the fkin, and the flefh 
of it arc generally fwcet and vvell-taftcd, and the 
webs of the feet yield a jelly which pafles for a 
dainty among the Kamtlhadales. Of the hide 
they make leather and ths thong-ropes which 
arc ufed in the capture of thefe and other ma- 
rine-animals. 

A third animal belonging to this collection is 
the SEA-COW, called by the Spaniards manati, 
and is found both on the eaftern and the weftem 

coafls 
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coads of America *. The larged of thefe ani-^ 
mats are from four to five fathom long, and 
about the umbilical region where they mcafurc 
mod in girt, four fathom and a half. The head 
refembles that of a buffalo, and is connefted to 
the body by a fliort neck. The fore-legs coiifid 
of tw'o joints, the extremity whereof bears fome 
refemblance to a korfe’s foot, but provided be- 
neath with feveral fhort bridles, which the ani- 
mal employs in fcratching up the fea-weeds, 
which are his food, from the dones. Ilis back 
is like that of an ox : the great circumference of 
the belly declines at once, but the tail is gradu- 
ally thinner to the fins, which ferve indcad of 
hind-feet. 

Thefe animals love wxt and fandy places on 
the fea-fliore ; they therefore couch in whole 
droves about the mouths of rivers, and are here 
fo tame that they will fuffer themfelvcs to be 
droked and even druck at. The males leem 
to cohabit with only one female ; at lead a herd 
confids generally of only a pair of old ones of 
different fexes, of one grown up, and a fmall 


* Both Pallas and Schreber agree that the fea-cow Iicre 
deferibed has a great refemblance with tlic mariati of the 
Spaniards, yet that it ought to be confidcrcd as a pecu- 
liar fpccics difenminated plainly by various charadcriftics. 
Ncuc nordifchc beytrsege, tom, ii, p. 292. 


young 
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young one. Their appetite is fo infatiable, that 
to feed it they conftantly almoft keep their head 
under water, and are little concerned for their 
fafety. In their conjugal embraces they mani- 
fefl: an extraordinary tcnclerncfs, on which occa- 
fion the female plays the prude, and not till 
after reiterated importunities at lafl; yields as if 
forced to compliance. The aKachment of the 
males to the females proceeds fuch lengths that 
they fubmit to the mou certain danger of death, 
if the latter be taken ; and it not un frequently 
happens tliat tltey will ilarvc with hunger by the 
Ikeleton of their murdered companion. — The 
manner of taking iheie animals is with large 
fpears barbed with iron, and failcned to a long 
flout rope. The hunters row warily up to a 
drove, and the markfinan, who flands in the 
fore part of the canoe, ihrow^s thi,* barbed lhaft 
at the animal, who thereupon is drawn a-fhore 
by means of the rojte, by people placed there 
for that purpofe. But as at leaf! thirty perfons 
are necefiary for this employment, and the ani- 
mal refilling with the utmoll exertion of his 
ftrength, the canoe follows him, and the captors 
endeavour to harafs him with repeated wounds 
till he can no longer hold out. As foon as the 
fca-cows in the vicinity perceive the danger of 
their alfociatc, they run up to his allillance. 

Some 
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Some ftrive to overturn the canoe with their 
backs, others throw themfelves athwart the rope, 
trying^ by that means to break it afuniler, or 
they beat about with their tails in hopes to 
draw out the hooks fiom the Ikin of the wound- 
ed bead, in which too they fometiincs fucceed. 

The thick and ftrong hkle of thele animals is 
employed by the Americans for fiioe- foies and 
belts ; the Tl'chuktfches ftretch them out by 
flicks and make life of them as canoes. The 
flcfli of the fea-cow is indeed more coarfc and 
fibrous than beef, but when boiled it is very like 
it in talte, with this advantage, that even in the 
hotted w'eather it does not eafily fpoil ; the fleflt 
of the young calves is, however, far more ten- 
der. I'he I’at under the Ikin, which fiirrounds 
the whole body to a hand-breadih, is W'hitc and 
fluid, finells and tadcs very agreeably, and 
yields, when boiled, a butter refembling in tade 
the oil of almonds. As the multitude of thefe 
animals about Kamtfliatka is cxccflively great in 
general, and one of them weighing about two 
hundred poods, or eight thoufand pounds, this 
nouriflnnent might be alone fufficient to fupply 
all the inhabitants the whole year through with 
w'holefome and wcll-tadcd meat. 

The SEA-OTTER, wrongly called the kamtflia- 
dale beaver, difl'ers from the river-otter only in 

this. 
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this, that he lives in the fea, that he is about 
half as big again, and approaches nearer to the 
beaver in fuienefs of hair. There is no doubt 
.of its being an american marine-animal and only 
a ftranger on the coafls of Aha, where it dwells 
in what is called the Beaver-fca from the 5qth 
to the 56th degree of north latitude. It is in 
length ufually five and its circumference in the 
thickeft part of the body three feet ; the larged 
of thefe animals weigh from about feventy to 
eighty pound. Their fur, in length, beauty, 
blacknefs, and gloifinefs of the hair, far excels 
the fur of the river-beaver. One fuch fur will 
iell at Kamtfliatka for twenty, at Yakutlk for 
thirty, at Irkutfk for forty to fifty, but on thfr 
chinefe borders in barter for eighty or a hun- 
dred rubles. I'he flefh of this animal is tolera- 
bly palatable, and even the flelh of the female 
is, contrary to the dated laws of Nature, the 
bed fliortly before and after the breeding fcafon. 
The food of the fea-otter is crabs, conchyliaj, 
little-fifhcs, fomc fea- weeds, and alfo flefli. There 
is no manner of doubt that this ufeful animal, 
if fome people of fpirit would go to the cxpencc, 
might be brought into Iluflia and there ren- 
dered tame, fince they are as fond of living in 
lakes, rivers, and ponds as in the fea. — In 

point 
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point of manners, there is no animal of all that 
we have mentioned fo amufing and agreeable as 
this creature fo much fought after for his fur. 
'I’hcir favourite manner of lying is family-wile . 
together. The male carefles the female with his 
foie paws, with which he can do every thing in 
the mofl; ingenious ways ; and the female plays 
with her young, ami rejecls the dalliance of the 
father with an affefted coynefs. Their love for 
their young is fo great that they not only rufli 
into extremities for their deliverance, but not 
fcldom grieve to death at the lofs of them. On 
their flight they carry their fucklings in their 
mouth, and drive the full grown before them. 
When they are fo fortunate as to efcaps their 
purfuers, they deride them as foon as they are 
fafe in the fea with all manner of diverting 
tricks; one while keeping themfclvcs right on 
end ill the water and jumping over the waves, 
at the fame time holding the fore paw over the 
eye as if to fliade it from the fun while narrowly 
looking out for fomebody; then lying flat on 
the back and flroking their belly ; then throwing 
their young into the water, and fetching them 
out again. When a fea-otter is clofely prefled, 
and fees no means of efcape, he fcolds and grins 
like an angry cat j if he receive a blow, he inj- 
. mediately 
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tn^diately makes himfelf ready to die; he lies 
on his fide, draws up his hind-legs together, 
and covers his eyes with his fore-paws. * 

The Kurils in the fpring-feafon go out to fea 
in leather canoes or baidars the didance of ten 
verds and more for the capture of thefe animals* 
When they furprife a fea-otter, they immedi- 
ately Ihoot arrows at him ; aod, as the animal 
cannot keep long at a time under water on ac- 
count of refpiration, he prefents himfelf repeat- 
edly at fliort intervals to the attacks of his ene- 
mies. By the bubbles that rife the hunters know 
which way he turns, and follow him in the 
vefl'el. When at length exhauded and breath- 
lefs, he wilhes to repofe on the furface of the 
water, they kill him with a lance. •>- Sometimes 
the fea-otters run into hxcd nets, with which 
they are likewife caught ; and then in defpera- 
tion it is common for them to bite and tear the 
delh from each other. Nothing can be conceived 
more terrifying than the chace of the fea-otters 
on the floating ice, where the practice is to 
knock them down with clubs. The departure 
of the ice from the coads of the ocean is gene- 
rally accompanied with tremendous tempeds 
and dorms of fnow; and yet the hunters do 
not forbear to go out even in the darked nights 
in this purfuit. They run along the fields of 
voi.. III. K ice, 
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ice, and jump without fear from one to the 
other, even when they are in agitation, now 
lifted up by the waves, and then falling as if 
going to the bottom. Every captor has with 
him a knife, a pole in his hand, and fnow-lhoes 
at his feet which are furnilhed with hooks, in 
order to take hold of the ice, efpecially when it 
has accumulated Hake upon flake.. As the fkins 
mull; be immediately flripped o£F, the Kurils and 
Kamtfhadales perform this bufmefs, encompalTcd 
with danger and amidfl the crufliing of the 
floating mafles of ice, with incredible celerity. 
When fortune favours them they bring their 
booty a-fliore j but they are frequently carried 
out to lea upon the ice, and then they mufl; leave 
it all behind to provide for their own falvation. 
The able practitioners refeue themfelves by fwim- 
ming ) others fallen themfelves by cords to their, 
dogs, by whom they are trullily drawn to land, 
rhefc misfortunes, however, only befall them 
when the wind fuddenly changes, for they fek 
dom go upon thefe expeditions except when the 
ice is driving towards the coall. In favourable 
weather they run fo far as to lofe light of land ; 
fometimes they even venture acrofs the channel 
that feparates the two lirfl: of the Kurilly illands. 

' Of all the animals of the Eaflern-ocean no one 
is of greater importance to commerce than the 

fca* 
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fea-otter, whofe beautiful fur is evetywhere 
highly efteemed, and in China fells for a very 
great price. As this animal forms the primary 
pbje£t of the fur>chace on the kurilly and aleutan 
iflands, here will be the fitteft place for giving 
fome account of this toilfome and dangerous^ 
but alfo very lucrative branch of commerce *. 

This important trade, which has hitherto been' 
almofl exclufively in the hands of the Ruffians, 
dates its origin immediately after the firft voyage 
of difeovery by the famous navigators Behring 
and Tfehirikof in 1741, and has been fomuch 
extended fince, that at prefent hot only nioft of 
the iflands and a part of the continent of Ame- 
rica are vifited by ruffian mariners, but even the 
inhabitants of thefe regions moflly acknowledge 
the ruflian fovereignty, and confetjuently pay 
their tribute itl furs. The companies that carry 
on this trade are at the fame time merchants 
and marine-hunters i for, as the furs, which are 
the aim and the emolument of their voyages, 
cannot be fetched away as from a public mart, 
the fhips-companies mult partly devote them- 


* erlauterungen ueber die im oclUidiea ozcan 

zwifehen Sibitieii und Amerilu gefebehenea entdccdctto- 
gen; in den ncuen nord. beytr* tom. i. p. 291. Account 
of the ruffian dif<;ovcries between Afia and Americaf 
by Mr. Coxt. 
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lelves to this chace, and partly induce the illand- 
ers, by prefents and pledges, to grant them 
their cbncurrence. One of thefc Aiips*compa* 
nies confifts of from fifty to feventy men, who 
divide thcmfelves on difterent iflands in ftnaller 
parties, and therefore for their fecurity avoid 
the moll populous diftriffs. For the fame reafon 
•a voyage generally takes up four or five years ; 
that is, till they have got a fuificient quantity of 
furs for freighting the Ihip, and will at leaft 
doubly repay the fitting out of it, which ufu- 
ally cofts between twenty and thirty thoufand 
rubles. Notwithilanding that the cxpencc is fo 
confiderable, the conftruftion of thefe veffels, 
which arc commonly two-mafted galleots, is ma- 
naged with fo much frugality, that they are ge- 
nerally built only of fir or birch timber, and put 
together almoft without any iron, and it is 
really alloniihing how thefe flight veflcls can 
hold out at lead two voyages in thefe tempeftu- 
ous latitudes. They are ufually equipped at Ok- 
hotlk, where, on account of the frequent fup- 
.plies of llores and materials, they find it mod 
convenient. With a very fcanty ftock of pro- 
vifions on board, the fliip doubles the cape of 
-Kamtihatka in autumn, proceeding either direft 
to Behring’s ifle and the Copper ifland, or pre- 
vioufly to one of the harbours on the eaftern 

coaft. 
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coaft. Here the crew, wliich muft be com- 
pofed of at lead one half Ru Ilians, is coyipleted 
with Kamtfliadales, who can be beneficially em- 
ployed on account of their dexterity in hunting, 
and their robuft conftitution with very poor 
nourifliment. The ihip is laid up during the 
whole winter on balks, and the people in the 
mean time employ themfelve? in getting toge- 
ther a ftock of dried fea-cow’s flelh and the 
hides of fea-Hons and feals, which they either 
employ in making themfelves canoes, or trade 
in them to advantage with the iflanders. When 
the following fummer is foniewhat advanced the 
fliip fails to the ifland where they may exjiecl 
to hunt with the bed fuccefs, and where the 
dock they have collefted, with what they ihall 
occafionally acquire by hunting and fidiing, 
will fublid them for three or four years in this 
date of continual jeopardy and warfare j w'here 
with this w'retched fare they mud be every mo- 
ment on their guard againd the hodile attacks of 
the iilandcrs, provide for the chace, and in cafe of 
neceflity defend the heartlefs Kamtfliadales with 
ruffian intrepidity. — Thofe fliips that proceed 
draight to Behring’s or the Copper ifland, win- 
ter there likewife, and wait for the droves of 
fea-bears and fea-lions. The flefti of the latter^ 
as w'ell as of the fea-cow, is collected as a dock 
K ^ of 
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pf provifion, and the (kins are carried vrith 
them tr the iilands. 

As foon as the mariners are come hither, they 
endeavour either by good words or by force, to 
get poflelllon of the children of the inhabitants, 
particularly the chiefs, as hoftages ; and when by 
fo doing they tliitik themfelvcs liife, they diftri- 
bute among the natives fox-traps, nets for catch- 
ing the fca-otters, and fca-lion (kins for making 
canoes, in return for which they m\ift find them 
in victuals and furs throughout the winter. One 
part of the furs they endeavour to keep as tribute, 
for which they give them a receipt j for the reft 
they compenfate the hunters with glafs corals, 
falfe pearls, goat-hair, copper-kettles, hatchets, 
needles, and the like. In the fpiing they take 
back their traps and nets, and reftore the ho- 
ftages. The animofity of the iflanders is fuch, 
that they can only venture to hunt or to go in 
fmall parties, in places where they are fure of 
thdr majority in numbers. 

The main objeft of thefe expeditions are the 
beautiful and coftly furs of the fea-otter, the 
black-fox, and the blue rock-fox f but befides 
^efe many other furs are obtained. 'I’hc greatclt 
part of the fea-otter Ikins go to China, the reft 
are brought to Rufiia, and the crown, befides its 
tribute in natura, receives the tenth of the value 

‘ ■ ot 
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bf the furs brought away. When a fliip fafely 
returns from a voyage of four or five years, the 
profit is ufually twice and often thrice as much, 
as the cofts of the enterprife. 

For gaining a competent idea of the great 
profits made by thefe voyages we have only to 
perufe the accounts by profeflbr Pallas of fome 
of thefe maritime expeditions*. 

Ivan Solovief, with his (hip’s company, failed 
in the year 1770 for the cape of Alalka, belong- 
ing to the continent of America, and returned 
the 1 6th of July 1775 in the harbour of Okhotfic. 
Of the people that accompanied him, feventy-one 
ill number, Ruflians, Kamtfhadales, and Yakutes, 
only nine-and-thirty w'ere left. Of the furs they 
brought with them, they delivered into the im- 
perial caiffc 89 fea-otters, 104 black, 5b black- 
bellied, and 8 red-foxes. The company recciveil 
1833 fea-otters of different qualities, 10 foxes 
lulled in the fpring, and 30 in autumn, i o young 
rock-foxes, and 1 204 red-foxes. 

VI( 1 . Auf/iJg aus (lem tagebuch einei focreift', wcIcIk- 
Ivan vSolvJvicf in ilcn jahren 1770 — 1775 bis an die /Aim 
fidkiilandc von Amerika gchoerlge landfpitze Alaflca vci- 
richter. ; und bcricht von ciner im jahr 1772 angel reteiu'n 
vlcrjahrigcn feereife zu den zwifehen Kamtfcbalka und 
Amerika gelcgeneii 

K 4 The 
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The fecond (hip’s company caft anchor in the 
river Kamtihatka the 15th of September 1776. 
I'he tribute collected for the caifle during the 
whole voyage confifted of 79 old and 15 half« 
grown fea-otters ; moreover, 3 quite black, 1 6 
dark-grey, 23 blick-backed, 1 7 grey-bellied, and 
6 common red-fox (kins. The furs brought for 
the company, collected by the chace and by 
barter, amounted to 1890 large and half-grown 
fea-otters, 220 quite young, 1 5 1 7 beaver-tails ; 
319 black and deep grey, 431 grey-brcaflcd, 
1 98 common red-foxes, 901 blue rock-foxes, 
and 1430 young fea-bears, which were all, ac- 
cording to cullom, divided among the proprier 
tors, and the tenth pf them delivered into the 
caifle. 

From thefe ftatements is (hewn, i. The pro-, 
portion wherein the feveral fpecics of animals 
there mentioned, are found on the iilands, and 
may be collected by the chace ; it appears, that 
the elfewhere fo uncommon black and deep grey 
foxes, compofe nearly one-third of the whole 
number. 2. The profit arifing from one of thefe 
voyages, as each complete fea-otter (kin, in the 
way of barter with the Chinefe, is worth at lead 
fretm 90 to 1 00 rubles, half-grow'n 40, a beaver- 
fail ? to 4, a black pr dark grey fox &in 5 to 
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40 and more, an ordinary fox Ikin i to 5, a 
rock-fox 1 1-, and a young fea-bear i { to 6 rubles. 

Though the Eaftern-ocean, befide the above- 
mentioned fpccies, contains a multitude of other 
marine-animals, as, the fword-filh, the morfe, 
the feal, the fea-beluga, &c. the capture and 
ufes whereof are of no fmall confequence to the 
inhabitants of its coafts ; yet, tb avoid repetitions, 
we (hall pafs them by in fdence. Ere we quit, 
however, thefe diftant regions, we muft take 
notice of the amazing abundance of fifli, with 
which nature has endowed Kamtlhatka ; and by 
which Ihe has in fome meafure atoned for her 
unkind dealing with the defart and unfruitful 
foil of that peninfula *. Here, where the agri- 
culture might as well be called gardening, and 
where they have not the mod common domeftic 
and country-animals, the inhabitants maintain 
themfelves almoft folely by fifliing, which affords 
them in general a great abundance, though nei- 
ther the rivers nor the lakes have any peculiar 
forts of fifli. All the fifli of Kamtfliatka come 
in the fpring from the fca, and proceed up the 
rivers in fuch inexpreflible multitudes, that they 
are fwelled by the great influx, and overflow their 
banks with living waves. Towards evening, 

■* Stellcr's befehreibung von Kamtlhatka, p. 141—17^. . 

when 
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when the fifh make a halt in their progrefs up- 
wards, or on the falling of the water, the Ihores 
on both fides are covered with the dead, diiFuhng 
fuch a ftench that epidemical dillempers might 
enfuc were it not for the beneficent winds which 
are incefiantly purifying the air. At the mouths 
of the rivers they are ufually taken out with 
tubs, and, infiead of purfe-nets, which the firfl: 
draught would tear to pieces, they make ufe of a 
fort of bird-net. Even dogs and bears go filh- 
ing here, by placing themfelves on the margin 
and feizing the fifh as they pafs by with their 
jnouths or their paws. 

All the fifh that advance far up the rivers arc 
of the falmon kinds, of which more varieties are 
found at Kamtfhatka than the natural hifiory of 
the reflof the globe can produce. The falmons and 
trouts arc indeed generally admired for their excel- 
lent flavour, but the fcveral fpccies that are taken 
on this pcninfula are preferred to all others in that 
j)articular. A remarkable circumflance in the 
ccconomy of thefe animals is, that they arc be- 
gotten and born in the rivers, but are brought 
up in the fca, and afterwards die in the rivers. 
Incited by the infiin^ to propagate their kind, 
,they toil up the rivers in fpring, burdened with 
milt and fpawn, where they confummate the 
lAtfincfs of multiplication and depofit their eggs 
1 5 in 
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in the fand. This done, they purfue their 
voyage, and having lived upon . the provifion 
they brought along with them, till it is all codt 
filmed, they die*. The ypung fry fwim in 
autumn to the fea, remain there till their organic 
conformation is completed, and in the third year 
take their courfe up the fame rivers in which 
they were engendered, in owler to accompliih 
the intentions of nature by their propagation and 
their death, Particularly interefting is the re- 
mark which attentive naturalifts have made, that 
fevcral khrds of hOi take with them into the 
rivers one of tlieir family begotten in the former 
yettr, who keeps them company, till they have 
performed the work of procreation and emitted 
their fpawn. They then proceed on, while the 
little one-year-old guide' remains till November 
with his untutored brothers and filters, whom he 
prote^s againlt other filh, and condufts into the 
fea. ^ Each fpecies of filh has a particular and 

. * This Is the cafe only in countries like Kamtlhatka, 
where the livers are frozen for the greater part of the year, 
and do not afford the filh fufheient nourifhment ; whereas in 
wanner ftreams, the remoter fources have a muddy aijd deep 
hottom'with numerous water-infedls, live there many years 
and propagate their fpecies ; only with this difference, that 
they come up from the deeps in fpnng, go farther up the 
rivers, and procreate at the mouths of other rivers and 
brooks. 


Aated 
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Hated time for afcending the rivers from the fea, 
and one emigration is followed by another ; only 
in Aiiguft three or four kinds go up at once, but 
tbefe nev'er mix with one another, each keep*- 
ing together in clofe parties. 

As the fifh of Kamtfhatka are only caught for 
the confumption of the inhabitants, and have 
never hitherto bee^ made an objeft of trade, it 
would be needlefs to fpecify the numerous kinds 
and fpecies of them by name *. Nowhere is this 
plenty more beneficial than here, where the fifh 
almoft every where fupply the place of bread, 
and, in various forms of preparation conftitute 
the whole flock of provifions for the long winter. 
To prevent the dillafte that might enfue upon the 
uniform continuance of the fame diet, the 
Kamtfliadalcs have found out various means, 
fome of them curious enough, of procuring them- 
felves a change by a diverfity in the mode of 
preparation. The Hock of provifion moll com- 

• Amongil tliem, however, is the herring, which is ex- 
ceedingly plenty in the kaintHiadalc fea, and are fo violently 
perfeciited by the whales, that they frequently take refufre 
}% fhc hikes and rivers. Thefe fifti travafe tlic bays and 
gulfs in filch amazing fhoals, that at one draught, with a 
net of foiiv-and-twenty fatlioms, as many are taken as will 
fill four tons. They are as agreeable to the tafte as the 
Dutch, arcl when falted keep as well. The Kamtfhadales 
reve: eat them, uflng tiieni only to boil blubber from ihevn. 

monly 
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monly as well as moft eafily procured confids of 
four fi(h : they fill a large hole in the ground 
with them, ftrew them over with wood alhes, or 
lay them ikft in a (harp alkaline lye, and cover 
the hole with leaves and earth. In this manner, 
which is cultomary with the Samoyedes and the 
Yakutes, they keep the fi(h the whole year 
through without putrifying ; hut the Kamtflia- 
dales, thinking this method much too complex, 
generally leave thcir’s to corrupt without lye, 
and yet find it deliciou.s. The filh are almoll as 
often dried in the air, to which end they are cut 
lengthwife in firings, cleared of the bones, and 
hung up under a filed made fur that purpofe. 
This way of drefling their vi£luals recommends 
itfelf particularly to the flothfui Kamtfiiadalcs by 
the facility with which it is performed. Filh dried 
in this manner are the foie provifion which the 
Kamtfhadales carry out with them, and when it 
is pounded it affords a nutriment limilar to that 
of bread. Again, the iifli are chopped to a kind 
of meal, with which they thicken their foup and 
make it more nouriihing ; the ordinary method of 
preferving them falted, fmqked, and frozen, is, 
however, only in ufe among the Rullians who 
live at Kamtfiiatka. 

. We proceed now to deferibe the fifliery on the 
Casi’iav, the moft important branch by far of 

this 
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this bulinefs in Ruffia. Nowhere in the whole 
circuit of the empire is the fifliery carried on fo 
much in the grofs as here, and nowhere does it 
afford fo many objefls of confumption and com 
merce. This is not only in a great meafure 
owing to its extraordinary tvealth in excellent 
kinds of fi(h, but alfo to its commodious fituation 
in the centre of the empire, facilitated by water 
communications, and the good method in which 
this trade is profecuted. In fad, the filhery oA 
the Cafpian, as Pallas obferves, is in fome re- 
ipeds as important to Ruffia, as the herring, the 
cod, and the whale fiffiery, are to other maritime 
powers of Europe. 

‘The fiffiery on the northern or ruffian ffiores 
of the Cafpian, is partly let out to aftrakhan 
merchants, whofe great opulence is chiefiy 
founded on it ; it partly belongs, in virtue of 
antient privileges, to the uralian Kozaks, who 
not only claim that right on the river Ural, but 
alfo on a trad of coaft extending feventy verfts in 
length, from the mouth of the Ural, to what is 
called the wealthy bay, in which the fouth- 
weffern collateral arm of that river falls. Of this 
latter we ffiall afterwards fpeak in mentioning the 
Ural ; at prefcnt our bufincfs is only with the 
fiffiery in general on the Cafpian, and particu* 
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larly with the portion belonging to the crown, 
and let out to others *. 

The Cafpian is ufually free from ice towards 
the latter end of March, which ufually covers the 
fea to'a great diftance from the Ihore, and then 
immediately with April begins the fiihery. This 
is undertaken by feveral contractors, every one 
of whom having his particular ftation or vataga. 
in different places, which commonly bear the 
name of the proprietor. At all thefe vatagas nty 
care at all is taken about the fmaller fpecies of 
iifh which are caught here as w'cll as in the Volga 
and the Ural, and tranfported both dried and 
faked, to the inland parts of the empire ; her^ 
on the fea, are only taken the feveral kindflV 
fturgeon, namely, beluga f, sturgeon, and 
SEVRUGA and next to thefe shads § and 
BARBEL. Every vataga is occupied by fifty of 
eighty, or up to a hundred-and-twenty men, moft 
of whom carry on a feparate trade : here are alfo 
pilots, fifherihen, falters, preparers of ifinglafs 
and kaviar, &c. Till vatagas have alfo their 
own veifels of various dimennons and con- 
ftruction, in which they m^venture out to fea 

* Pallas, travels, tom. ii. p. 333—349. 

I Accipenfer liufo. J Accipenfer llcllatus. Pall. 

I) Silurus g;lanis. 


without 
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without the ncceflity of taking with them a great 
number of hands ; again, at each of them is a 
galleot; for fetching provihons and fait from 
Aftrakhan, and for fending away the filh they 
have taken. Adjacent to the buildings in which 
>he people are quartered, feveral Iheds are built, 
where the roes are prepared, the ifinglafs dried, 
and the ftock of filh orderly kept. For preferv- 
ing the falted hlh, deep and well-fecured ice< 
cellars of confiderable magnitude are dug under 
ground ; thefe are floored with thick deals, and 
have large refervoirs lined with planks, in which 
the frelh fifli are pickled in a llrong brine. At 
the two Tides of thefe brine-vats are parts divided 
'^11^ in which the filh, on being taken out of the 
pickle, are placed in layers and fprinkled with 
fait ; behind the compartments in which the 
filh are thus laid, the fpace to the fide of the 
cellar is rammed full of ice, for the better pre- 
fervatlon of this eafily perilhable commodity. 
The dillance of one vataga from another is in- 
definite ; as are alfo the bounds in which neigh- 
|;K>uring vatagas may filh. Only it is not al- 
lowed for dillant filheries to approach any other 
than their own contiguous borders. The taxes 
paid by the vatagas to the crown, are rated ac- 
cording to the quantity of prepared roes and 

ifinglafs 
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iiinglafs, and for every pood of ifinglafs five 
rubles, but for a pood of roes twp rubles eighty 
kopeeks are paid into the cailTe.. * 

The capture at thefe vatagas is' not profecuted 
the whole year through, but Otly in fpring, 
autumn, and winter, when the filh repair to the 
Ihores in greatell numbers. In fpring all the 
bays fwarm with belugas, whic;^ are then with* 
out roes, and come hither only in quell of prey ; 
not lefs numerous are then the fevrugas, which 
about this time fpawn and do not return during 
the reft of the year. In autumn and winter only 
the beluga is caught, which then collect in the 
bays, either for palling the winter or to fpawn. 
Thefe two fpecies«f fturgeon, from the abovfi^ 
mentioned caufes, feek frelh or moderately fait 
water, and to that end repair not only to the 
rivers, but alfo to the gulfs and bites of the fea> 
where they find this advantage and convenient 
places for laying their fpawn : whereas the real 
llurgeon proceeds dire^ to the mouths of the 
rivers without tarrying in the b^ys. Thefe hlh 
therefore are only caught at thofe vatagas which 
are at the mouths of the Volga and on the river 
itfelf; and a llurgeon is fuch a rarity at the 
fillieries on the bays of the fea, that by a very 
antient cullom, it is the property of the in- 
dividual who draws him out of the water. 

VOL. III. L The 
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The li)ring>capture begins as foon as the fea 7 s 
^ee from ice, which frequently is about the 
middle of March. Then come firft innumerable 
myriads of Uttle fifh driving towards the fhore, 
of which particularly the obla, a fort of fcale-fUh, 
is caught and kept alive in wells, in order to have 
always a fufficient quantity for baiting the hooks 
while the feafon. lafts. This little fry is next 
followed by prodigious fwarms of ravenous be« 
lugas, the feafon for taking which, however, 
feldom continues two full weeks, for which 
keafbn the fifhermen are obliged to work day and 
night. In good years, a vefiel, while the fwarm- 
ing lads, may bring up, within four*and«twenty 
hours, fifty and more of their large filh. The 
capture of the beluga is generally praflifed in the 
fame method at aU the vatagas, with a machine 
confiding of a rope feventy ells in length, to 
which a hundred>and-twenty-five lines 14 fathom 
long each, with as many large angling hooks, are 
tied. This rope, with the faid number of hooks 
is technically termed a ned j and thirty of thefe 
neds tied together commonly belong to a ma- 
chine, which is therefore feveral hundred fathoms 
in length. Between every two neds a done is 
tied of fome pounds weight, and the two ends of 
a whole machine are furnifhed with wooden 
anchors. Becaufe the machine yields, and yet 

floats 
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fioats Ttith a great weight in the water, even the 
ftrongeft fiihes cannot efcape ; but the anchors 
prevent the machine from being put out of ifs fitu* 
ation, either by the motion of the fifh or by the 
agitation of the fea. The machine when laid is 
vilited twice a day, and the hooks cautioully 
taken up along the rope. Fading a rope through 
the gills of the filh brought up, they let them 
down again into the water in order to bring 
them on fhore alive. 

Here they are dragged with hooks to the 
beach, which is laid with planks, and cut up in 
the following order : The lower part of the fto- 
mach, with the guts, are thrown away ; the flefliy 
gullet is falted for eating. The roe lies through 
the whole body adjoining to the entrails ; this is 
taken out with the hands and cad into tubs, 
in which it is carried away by the kaviar>ma* 
kers ; then follows the float or founds’ which 
runs along the whole back, and is given to 
the iflnglafs-makers. Laftly, they cut off the 
cartilage of the back, in order to extract the 
dorfal ' fmews, which are wafhed, hung upon 
poles, and dried in the air. The fllh being 
cleared of its entrails, the fat adhering about the 
milt and to the Tides is feraped away with 
knives, and colIeQed into tubs, boiled down, 
and cleanfedk As this flrefli fat is of a good 

L 2 tafte. 
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tafle, it is ufed during the fafts inftead of butter 
or oil. The cleanfed hlh are at lad brought 
into tke cellar above defcribcd, where they are 
fird laid to pickle in brine, and then, drewed 
with fait, are laid up in courfes on each other. 
— - The belugas not unfrcquently are of a pro- 
digious Aze; in the year 1769 one was caught 
in the wealthy b/iy, which nieafured eight and 
a half archines in length, and weighed feventy 
pood, or two thoufand eight hundred pound, 
and out of which twenty pood of roe was ob- 
tained. They are fometimes taken in the Volga 
of a thoufand or Aftecn hundred pounds weight. 

When the Ihoaling of the beluga has ceafed, 
immediately comes on the train of fevrugas, 
which happens only once a year, and alfo lads 
not much above two weeks ; but during this 
Ihort fpace is fo much the more numerous. At 
one vataga,with a favourable fea-breeze, it is ufual 
to catch fixteen and fometimes twenty thoufand 
of thefe Alh. I'he nets made ufe of for this 
purpofe are fo thick that the machines are only 
a fpan wide. Five-and-twenty of them arc tied 
together and laid at the depth of one fathom at 
mod on funk pods, as the fevrugas go to fijallow 
places and among the Ihilf. The larged of thefe 
Afh are never above four arlhines and a half in 
length, but their roes, as well as their founds, 


are 
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arc much more efteemed than thofe of the 
beluga, and confequently bear a greater price. 
The flefli is partly falted down and partly dried 
in the fun. 

About the middle of May the fpring-capture 
on the fea-coaft is over, and then the filhermen 
repair with the goods they have got to Aftra- 
khan, where it is all again laid*Up in ftore'Cellars 
and thence difpofed of whofefale to the mer- 
chants of that city. — The autumn-capture be- 
gins in the middle of September, and continues 
through all October. In the mode of proceed- 
ing there is no difference between this and the 
former, only at this feafon no other lilh than 
beluga and, where there is frelh water, fturgeon 
are taken. — The winter-capture begins as foon 
as the ice is fet in on the fea, and lafts the whole 
winter ; then, likewise, only beluga are caught. 
For this purpofe the fame machine with the an- 
gling-hooks is fet, only it is now under the ice. 
Apertures arc cut through the ice at the diftance 
of every eight paces, through which the rope, 
by means of long poles, is introduced. Where 
two nefts arc tied together, the machine is faft- 
ened to a crofs pole which rolls on the brink of 
the aperture. For the bait they have a ftock to 
laft the winter of obla-filh, which they have 
previpufly falted for that purpofe. When they 
1. 3 would 
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vculd take up the h/h that are ua^ght they 
' loofen one fingle net, faften to one end of it a 
fufficieht length of rope for enabling them to 
draw it back without delay, and haul it out at 
the other end through the aperture. The filh 
are conveyed over the ice on fledges to the va> 
taga, and about this time immediately frozen 
frefli and carried to Aflrakhan. 

Befides the great vatagas the proprietors of 
them have flihing-huts here and there on the 
fea>coafts, where there is no capture of flur> 
geons, at which, moftly in fummer, fliad and 
barbels are taken with drag-nets. Thefe two 
kinds of filh go not into the rivers in fummer, 
but keep about the fea-fliorc, as they find here 
a better nourifliment. The lhad here ufually 
weigh eight pood, and the barbel a pood and 
a half ; the former are extremely fat in fummer. 
The roes of this fifli are thrown away, but of 
its founds an ordinary fort of filh-glue is 
made. 

Of all the rivers that devolve their ftreams 
into the Cafpian, none more teems with filh 
than the Volga*, which not only fupplies the 

p^s 

* The fneral fpecies of filh, and the various methods of 
taking tliem in thefe rivers, are particularly defcribtd by 
lemid authors in the german language. At Aftrakhan : tra- 
vels 
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parts adjacent but the greater part of the enq>ire 
with the feveral forts of fturgeons, with kaviar 
and an incredible quantity of various Ifinds of 
fmaller filh. This (lore of wealth, which no 
other river in Europe poflefl^s in an equal de- 
gree, is alfo the caufe that the countrymen living 
about the Volga negled: agriculture to devote 
themfelves to the fifliery. Among the filh pe- 
culiar to the Volga, which feldom or never come 
into the collateral rivers, are the beluga, the 
fturgeon, the fterlet, the fevruga, the falmon,' 
and white falmon *. Somewhat more common 
are the barbel, the fhad t, the fchellefnitza and 
what is called the tfchechon §. Sdllin greater 
plenty in the fubordinate ftreams are the |j fudak, 
pearch, and innumerable kinds of fcale-fiih. 
Only the eel is neither in the Volga, nor in any 
of the rivers that fall into it, nor in any of the 
'neighbouring lakes, neither is it known farther 


veld of the younger Gmellny tom. li. p. 199—247. Falk’s 
beytraegCy tom. i. p. 138. Oz^retzkofikoi’s defcription 
Ailrakhan', m the journal von Rufslandy tom. lii. p. 47^ 
163. — At Saratof ; Lepechin’s traveb, tom* i. p. 224— 
22B. — At Simbirfk: Fallasy travclsy tom. i. p. 131 — 
J40. — In the Kama; Fallasi travelsy tom. iii. p. 488> 
8 cc. 

* Salmo ndma. f Silurus glanit. % Clupca 9 ) 0 ^. Pal^- 
§ Cypriiviis cultra(tu 8 . Paxl. || Lud^p^rcsa 
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on through all Siberia. Inftead of it there is 
the greater abundance of quobbs, and allb crabs 
are exfremely numerous and of extraordinary 
fize, but bad tailed. 

Of all the fifli of the Volga, the feveral kinds 
ef STURGEON and the white salmon are the 
bell. The beluga is fometiines caught of twenty 
but never of more than five-and-twenty fpans 
in length, and weighing between thirty and five- 
and-forty pood ; the number, however, of fmall 
tniltcrs, of feven or eight fpans, is incomparably 
greater. Sturgeons are get from five to eight 
fpans long, and from twenty pound to two pood 
in weight. The Ibvrugu holds the middle llation 
between the beluga and the llurgeon. The red 
falmon is only obferved here in the two lalt 
months of the year, and even then but feldom j 
the white falmon fwim againll the llream in 
great numbers from the beginning of January 
to fome time in July ; both are from three to 
five fpans long, and at moll weigh thirty pounds. 
The barbel is often larger and heavier, and the 
lhad grow's the largell after the beluga. — Of 
all the fubordinate rivers that fall into the Vol- 
ga, the Kama is the wealthieft in filh ; and the 
filh of the Kama are held to be the bell flavoured 
pf all in Rulfia, at leall its fturgeon, llerlet, 
and white falmon are far preferable to thofe of 

the 
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the Volga. Befides thefe three Unds, a principal 
fllh of the Kama is a fmall falmon called in rufs 
krafnaya reba, red or beautiful filh coihmonly 
one and a half or two arlhines long, having 
likewife the bream and the tfchechon. 

Scarcely anywhere in the world is there fuch 
a variety of contrivances and machines, fome 
of them truly fenflble and ingenious, for the cap- 
ture of filh as are in ufe on the Volga, and par- 
ticularly in the. confines of Aftrakhan. The fe- 
veral inventions of this nature may be reduced 
to three clafi'es, one comprifing the filh-wears, 
the fecond the angle, and the third the net. 
As it is impoflible to diverge into a circumftan- 
tial defeription of thefe feveral kinds, we ihall 
entirely pafs over the two latter clafies, of which 
every one can eafily form fome idea himfelf, and 
only give a brief account of the moft remark- 
able wears. 

Thefe are either properly wears t, or fifli- 
traps J. The utfehiugs again undergo feveral 
variations, but the fort inofl: in ufe is that called 
faboika, and is confiruded in the following man- 
ner. Right acrofs the ftream ftrong polls are 
driven at the dillance of half an ell afunder ; 
y/heti the current is very rapid, in a ferpentine 

* Saltno erios, or falmo alpinus. 

-j- UtTcbiugi. ^ Gorodba. 

form, 
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form, but elfe in a direct line. This done, they 
build againd the Aream, likewife of iltdces, 
Chambdirs fomewhat in the ihape of a heart, in 
the middle of which feveral holes are made, and 
are divided from each other. The flakes at the 
entrance to thefe compartments are but flightly 
fixed, fo that they may give way on the pref- 
fnre of the larger fifh. The circumference of 
each of thefe chambers may be about fix fa< 
thorn, and the mouth of it two ells. The inter- 
ftice between the poles, likewife thofe which form 
the chambers, is filled by a row of perpendicu- 
lar flicks, not reaching to the ground, but in 
the greatefl depth are only four fathom long, 
and are connected together by willow twigs, 
^ow, when the hfh come up the flream, and 
prefs in at the entrance tp the chambers, it ia 
fcarcely poffible for them, by reafon of the fmaU 
fpace in the angular compartments of it, to turn 
their bodies fo as to get out, but they muft re- 
nuun in that pofition till the arrival of the fifh-r 
erman. The fmaller fifb, which might perhaps 
be able to get through the aperture, are by the 
force of the flream, which as every one knows 
they flrive againfl, prevented from it. — Thefe 
wears have the advantage that they can remain 
/landing the whole year through, though they 
tire often in want of laborious and difficult repairs ; 

but 
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but the pereboika, 'which make a fort of dam ne- ‘ 
ceffiuy, is only ferviceable for the three months 
of autumn, and muft every year be built anew. 
At every time of the breaking up of the ice 
they are taken to pieces ; by which one half of 
the materials are loft, and generally nothing is 
faved *. 

In the lower regions of the Volga, the before* 
mentioned iilh-trap, called gorodba, is generally 
employed. It confifts likewife of a wear carried 
acrofs the ftream, provided with feveral chain* 
bers, in which the fifti are caught. In winter 
the ice is conftantly kept open over thefe cham* 
bers, and a hut built having fpace enough for 
the people, and in which they warm themfelves 
by a little lire. At the bottom of the chamber 
lies a frame, the full lize of it, filled with net 
or balket'Work, and may be wound up by a line 
faftened to each of its comers. Over the open* 
ing, through which the fifli enter, a trap-grating 
or net is placed, and before it, from a floating 
6‘of8-wood to the frame that lies upon the 
ground, noofes are fet, which every fifti muft 
touch on entering the chamber, whereby the 
crofs-wood is put in motion. The people, on, 

^ For many more particulars concerning this fubjeft, 
fee " Ruflia^ or a complete dcfcriptioii, &c.'* vtd. iv. p. 39;, 
39 <>» * %• 


pereeivingr 
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perceiving the vibration of this, let down the 
trapofall and wind up the wire grating on which 
lie the fifli that are caught. But that the la- 
bourers need not be continually on the watch 
all night, a bell Is connefled with the noofes 
before-mentioned, by which every filh announces 
himfelf on his entrance, and the trap-fall is fo 
contrived, that on the motion of the fiOi it niuit 
drop of itfelf. 

The utfchiugs are generally conftrufled only 
HI the territory of Altrakhan, where the filhery 
on the Volga is fo important and remarkable an 
obje£f of induflry and traiHc, as to merit a ra- 
ther more circumftantial account. The tarta- 
rian word utfchiug properly fignifies that kind 
of dam which has been above defcribed under 
the name faboika; but at prefent it implies a 
whole filhing-ftation, which is ufually much 
larger than a vataga. All the utfchiugs are on 
the arms of tjie Volga, which at their feveral 
mouths difembogue into the C'afpian, by which 
its great (lore of fiih may be conceived. Every 
utfchiug, befides a number of buildings proper 
to it, has alfo a church, and dwclling-houfes 
for the labouieis and their families. Thefe 
people, each of whom has his ftated bufmefs, 
are not upon wages, as the filhermen at the va^ 
tagas, but have a yearly penfion for life, and 


are 
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are inrolled to the utfchiugs ; confequently, they 
and their pofterity for ever are fixed to the fame 
employment. — The utfchiugs at firft, upon the 
conquelt of the tartarian khanate, belonged to 
the patriarch or the clergy; in the year 1704 
they became an imperialty, the revenues where- 
of were obliged to be brought into the ex- 
chequer of the empire ; but fince the year 
1763 they have been granted to the merchants 
of Aftrakhan, in confideration of a fmall tribute, 
and the revenues are managed by what is called 
the hfh-comptoir, the directors and members 
whereof are elected from the body of aftrakhan 
burghers. ’I'he profits, after deducing the very 
moderate tribute to the crown, mull: be divided 
in equal portions among the merchants ; but, by 
feveral reports antient and modern, the fifh-conip- 
toir are fo arrogant and arbitrary in their pro- 
ceedings, that the generous abandonment of her 
prerogative by the late emprefs, who intended 
that the benefit fliould extend over the whole, is 
only advantageous to certain privileged perfons, 
who enrich themfelves at the common expence *. 

Not 

• In 1769 Gmcltn, and in the year 1785 Oferetzkofilkoi 
made heavy complaints oh this fubjeA. The latter gives 
the following account of the then ftate of the aflralcLaa 
filhery. In that year there were four chief utfchiugs, be- 

longing 
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Not lefs confiderable than that of the Volga is 
the fifliery on the Ural, as forming the prin- 
cipal 


longing to which were 450 inrolled boors and fcttlers of the 
male fcx, beiides the church-of&cers» burghers, and free, 
inhabitants. The annual tribute to the crown amounted 
to 16,216 rubles ; but « the allrakhan corporation was no 
longer in the exclufive poiTcflion of all the fifheries ; for in 
the year 1770 the land-furveyors fold 5755 defsettines of land 
to feveral noblemen, who with thefe trades of land obtained 
alfo fome of the principal hfheries, and the merchants there- 
fore are forced to hire thefe of them at a very high rate, 
though they pay the faid tribute to the crown. The re- 
maining fiflieries are let by the comptoir to aftrakhan mer. 
chants, who commonly enter into copartnerlhips for that 
purpoft, of which there were at that time 64. The kantora 
had entered into an obligation to fupply all Aftrakhan with 
good hfti, and never to fell it higher than 30 kopecks the 
pood : but, as It fells for more than that price even at the 
utfcluugs, this contrail can no longer be kept, efpecially 
as all the officers of the crown have a right to a daily fupply 
of fiih for their own ufe from the kantora. Notwithftand- 

ing all this, the aftrakhan merchants have enriched them- 
felves confiderably by thefe fiftierlc i, and it ia the more to 
be wondered at, as the kantora which appears to have re- 
ceived from 1762 to 1785 above a million of rubles, yet was 
very near being obliged to take up a fum exceeding 20,000 
rubbs of the imperial lombard. 

Befides the a£lual inhabitants of Aftrakhan, who are 
employed in the fi/hery, every fpring about lo,oco fiffiing'* 
canoes come thither having in each at lead two people, fo 

that 
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cipai fupport and occupation of the uralian* 
Kozaks * ; and nowhere in Rullia is this trade, 
by the laws of antient ufage, fo nicely^ circum- 
fcribed and fo well regulated as here. Ever 
fince the government granted the fiihery to the 
Kozaks, in return for the payment of the mode* 
rate ftipulation formerly annexed to the utfchiug 
at Gurief, they have completely broke up the 
faid iilh.wear, and inftead thereof inclofed the 
whole river about the town of Uralflc by a per- 
manent utfchiug, fo that though the filh come 


that the number of ftrangers who foUow this trade at Aftrak- 
ban far exceeds 2o,ooo« Some of thefe lure themfelves out 
to work at the great fifhenes ; others^ and that the majority, 
buy the pcrmiflion to fi/h for themfelves, at fevcn rubles each 
canoe for the whole fummer. The rent of a cellar for ftow- 
ing and faking the fifh Is 25 rubles. 

The feahcapture, wliich Is carried on by the more opu- 
lent part of tlie aftrakhan merchants on the Cafplan, is 
likewlfe very profitable. The feals are killed In fpring and 
autumn on the Iflands, where they are Immediately gutted 
and powdered with fait, and then brought to Afirakhan, 
where they are flayed and the tallow of them is melted. 
The Aftrakhapers by falling their feals Immediately on the 
f^ot gain this advantage, that the tallow Is far cleaner and 
better than that of the feals taken at Archangel ; but In 
Aftrakhan the pood of fait tlU 1785 coil only 10 kopecks. 
~ The filhemien aflirm the Cafpian to be incomparably 
flcherin feals than any (ea on the rullkui coails. 

^ Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 283-«>298. 

1 2 freely 
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' freely out of the Cafpian into the Ural, they can- 
not advance higher than Urallk. This river has 
all the kinds of hfh that are found in the Volga, 
excepting only the bream, the red falmon, and 
a fmall fpecies of ilurgeon. The firft and moft 
important capture in the year is in January, with 
a particular kind of hooks called bogri. The 
fecond, or the fevruga capture, lafts from May 
till towards the middle of June ; and the third, 
the lead confiderable, is performed with nets in 
October. Towards the latter end of the year, 
or in the beginning of December, it is cuftomary 
to fifli in the fecondary rivers and the lakes of the 
fteppe, below the ice, with nets ; but what they 
ta)^ is not of much confequence, being only the 
finaller forts of hfh for home confumption. 

Of all the migrating filh the white falmon 
Hrll comes up the dream, and in March, April, 
and May, the durgeon-kinds principally advance. 
The belugas lead the van, then follow the der- 
lets, and, ludly, during the whole of April 
come the i'evrugas, whi(;h proceed in the greated 
numbers, as the belugas in the fewed. All thefe 
filh travel in Ihoals, Lut the fevrugas in fuch 
adonilhing multitudes, thj|it»; efpecially near Gu- 
rief, the fwarms of them are plainly feen under 
the water, and, according to the alErmadpa- 
of the Koaialis here, thefe filh formerly by the 

powerful 
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powerful preflure of their numbers broke through 
the wear at Uralfk. As it is a tradition of ti- 
perience among the Kozaks, that the fturgebns 
at}d belugas remain and winter in the river, but 
the fevrugas travel back to the fea in fummer, it 
is a law with them^ that while filhihg for fevrii- 
gas, which is always in the month of May, to 
throw into the water again al) the belugas and 
Aurgeons that happen to fall into their nets ; be-* 
caufe in winter thefc filh when frozen may be 
tranfported, bear a higher price, and confe* 
quently arc more profitable to the community. / 
The firft great filhcry in January is chiefly for 
fturgeons and belugas. Thefe fifli in autumn range 
ihcmfelves in ranks in the deep places of the river; 
where they pafs the winter, not indeed without 
fenfatiun and motion, yet in a continued ftate of 
reft. When the feafon for angling is arrived, 
commonly the third or fourth of January, a 
general alfembly of the people is held, in which 
an ataman is ele^cd for this purpofe^ to whofe 
appointment feveral aldermen and a yeflaul are 
added; and on thefe occaftons the common 
Kozaks enter into artels or companies. The in* 
terval till the anniverfary on which the fifhery 
begins is taken up in getting all the velfels and 
utenfils in proper order ; and among thefe parJ 
VOL. iii< M ticularly 
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ticularly the fifli -hooks, which are of a feraicir- 
cular form, and faftened by the broad end to a 
long pdle. Then liceufes with the chancery-leal 
annexed are given out to all the Kozaks aftually 
enrolled in the fervice, and not abfent, of which 
each Kozak receives one, the members of the 
chancery excepted, who receive from two to four 
tickets. Kozaks that have been difcharged, or are 
not in the fervice, may purchafe thcfe licenfes of 
others, and thus obtain a right to filh. The day 
on which the fifliery begins, all the Kozaks hav- 
ing tickets of licenfe affemble before fun-rife, 
with their fledges and implements, at a Hated 
place before the town, ranging theinfelves in 
rows and fedions according to the order in which 
they arrive. They are now muftered by the 
ataman, who diligently inquires whether every 
Kozak is provided w-ith arms for rcfiftance in 
cafe of an attack from the Kirghifes; the 
yeffaul once more exhorts the people to pre- 
ferve peace and good order j and, lallly, two 
cannons are fired as a fignal for breaking up, 
upon which every one fcampers away as fall as his 
horfe can run, to the diftrift appointed for fifliing, 
to get pofieflion of the moll advantageous places. 
Yet no one may prefume to break the ice till 
all are alTembled at the river, and till the atamaiv 

has 
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has given the fecond fignal by firing his mufket. 
The fame order is obferved every fucceecjing day 
as long as the fifhery lafts. 

• Now every Kozak at the fpot where he intends 
to filh makes a tolerable round aperture in the 
ice } in doing which he is allowed to come as 
near as he will to another, fo that he does not 
pretend to take two openings into one. In Ihal- 
low places he makes ufe of the fliort hooks of 
which he holds one in each hand, guiding it with 
the point againll the current, becaufe the filh 
when dillurbed in thefe flats ufually go down- 
wards. As foon as the Kozak perceives a filh at 
his hook, he draws him in as quick as poflible, 
and pulls him fo high that he can reach him with 
his hand-hook and bring him on the ice. In 
deep places it is necelTary to ufe the hook faftened 
to the end of a long pole, of which on account 
of its weight every Kozak can only hold one. 
Thefe being ftuck about on all fides, in order to 
feel for the filh, it not unfrequently happens that 
two Kozaks catch at once the fame filh, which 
then, according to their cuftoms, mull be di- 
vided between them. — By this curious method 
of fifliing, a man is often fo fuccefsful as to get 
ten or more large filh in a day ; whereas others 
will not be able to take fo many the whole month 
M 2 through 
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through as will defray the expences attending it, 
or refund the money advanced. 

The fecond large capture of fevrugas is in. 
fpring, as foou as the guard ftationed at Gurief 
brings the account that thefe hih are arrived in 
the mouth of the Ural, which ufually happens in 
May. The order and ceremonial is on this oc< 
calion precifely the*fame as at the winter filhery ; 
and the ele^ed ataman caufes a rope to be 
ftretched acrofs the river, to mark the boundary 
within which it is lawful to filh. When one 
compartment begins to get poor in fifli, a fecond 
is marked off in the fame manner, thus gradually 
retreating till they come to the mouth of the 
Ural and into the open fea. The nights are left 
to give the hfli time to collefl again in the corn* 
partments that have been hihed out ; and every 
morning before fun rife, the Kozaks are again 
prefent to wsut for the fignal of the ataman, on 
which occafion every one ftrives to place himfelf 
as low as poffible down the current. The Ko- 
zaks while hlhing fit fingly in little canoes, which 
commonly are made of the trunks of the black 
or white poplar, paid over with afphaltus Mead 
of pitch. The nets arc between twenty and 
thirty ells in length and confift of two panitiont, 
one clofer wove and fomewhat larger fo !w to 
#8 huikb 
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make a belly when the farther partition is fpread. 
One end of the net is kept above water by a float 
of wood, the other end being held by a Koisak, 
and it is weighed to the bottom by a ftone. 
When it is call, the filherman lets his canoe go 
without guidance with the current ; the fevrugas, 
which fwim up the river, flip without refiftance 
through the foremoft and wider fide of the net, 
but when they are retained by ihe hinder and 
attempt to go back, they remain fufpended by 
their fins. By the agitation from the innume- 
rable nets and canoes, the water is fo troubled, 
that the fifli are no longer able to fee the nets, 
and are then enfnared in them in greater num. 
bers. Scared by the noife and buflle of the 
llfliermen, the fevrugas prefs together on the 
lower boundary in the river in fuch manner, that 
the neareft fiihermen, if they proceed any thing 
above the mark, are fcarcely able to draw what 
they have caught out of the water. 

When this fifliery is over, the Kozaks turn to 
other bufinellies, make trading journies, and in 
the latter end of fummer look after their hay- 
Jiarvefl. This being done, towards (he clofe qf 
September the ajutumnal fifliery commences, 
which is opened in the order above deferibeJ, with 
great cafiing-nets, and in which it is permitted, 
befides the finaller fpecics of filh, to take all forts 
qf ftprgeons. •— IJafUy, after a refpite of a few 

14 3 weeks, 
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weeks, fucceeds the fifhery under the ice in the 
feveral inferior waters, but the produce of it is 
not very abundant. 

The largeft belugas caught in the Ural weigh 
ofrcii fivc-and-twenty pood, yielding about five 
pood of kaviar, but on account of its numerous 
vifeous firings, is reckoned the worfi. 'I'he 
fturgeon are aboit a fathom in length j the 
biggeft weigh five pood, and frequently contain 
a pood of kaviar, which is much elleemed for its 
quality. The fiih are here, as at the Volga, 
moftly faked ; kaviar is prepared from the rocs, 
and fifh-glue made of the cartilaginous fubfiances; 
but the winter-fifli are tranfported frozen. 

The Yemba and the I’erek, which likewife 
flow into the Cafpian, are neither of them very 
rich in fifli ; the latter, however, produces fiur- 
geons and belugas, fevrugas, falmon, barbels, 
fliads, carp, &c. The draught on thefe rivers 
affords too little bufinefs to demand here any 
particular account. 

The fifhery on the Euxine and the sea of 
Azof, though neither fo important or extenfive 
as that of the Cafpian, is not deficient in the 
laiger and palatable kinds of fiih, among which 
are particularly to be remarked the various forts 
of fturgeon. The whole northern coaft of 
the fea of Azof, from the Don to Perekop, is 
Isucl but in fifherles, to which occupation thefe 
' ' diftrifts 
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diftrifts are extremely favourable. They filh 
v^ith nets that have in the middle a conical bag, 
in which the fifli alTemble; and one fingle draught, 
.which generally lafts only fix hours, yields 
60,000 filh, among which however are found 
but few ilurgeons, lhads, and other large kinds of 
filh *. — The moft conliderable filheries on the 
peninfula of Taurida are at Efertlh and Yenicaly, 
where the capture ufually begins in May and 
continues till fome time in Oftober. Among 
the moft remarkable filh of thefe waters are the 
fturgeon, the fterlet, and the furukt; the two 
firft fpecies are cut lengthwife in pieces, dried 
and fmoaked, and fent to Turkey, where they 
find a great demand. Befides, at thefe havens, 
jxirticularly at Taganrok, a conliderable quan- 
tity of kaviar, train-oil, and filh-glue are /hipped 
off ; and in Feodolia they get excellent prepared 
rocs of the pollard J, but only in fmall quan- 
tities §. The falted and fmoaked mackarel, 

* Guldcnft^dt’s travels, tom. ii. p. 8.^. 

f Salmo vimba. 

J Poulargue. Salmo thymallis. 

§ In the year 1793 all the harbours of the Euxme and 
the fea of Azof exported : 

Fiih 6960 pood, value 10,134 nibles* 

Kaviar 23,695 - - - 93,821 

Ifinglafs 6i - - - 16 


M 4 


103,971 


c^Ied 
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called by the Turks ikumri, arc an important 
article of trade in the Krim, and arc frequently 
fent frdm Feodofia and Balaklava to Conftanti- 
nople and to all the maritime towns of Natolia 
and Romelia. Thefc hlh are tranfported in 
tons, and a thoufand of theni are fold on the fpot 
for three and a half or four piallres. The cap> 
ture of the mackarel, which is done with nets, be* 
gins towards the end of fummer, and they atc 
loaded off in autumn. We omit the fpecihcation 
of the Imaller kinds of hlh, which are alfo in con* 
ilderable quantities fent away dried and falted *. 

We are now to fpeak of the Baltic, on the 
coafts whereof a confiderable flfliery is carried 
on. The gulfs of Riga and of Finland contain 
generally the fame fpecies of filh, and the em- 
ployment which the produce of both occaHon is 
nearly equal. The naturalid of Livonia f enu- 
inerates in the waters belonging to that province 
nine-and-forty different fpecies of hffi, among 
which the falmon, ffreamlings, pike, and lam* 
preys, if not for home confumption, yet for ex* 
portation, are the moil important. The falmon 
^ caught in alpioil all the rivers, but thofe in 
the Dvina and the Narova are the beil, though 
|hey qqme far behind thofe of Archangel in de> 

* PeytTonel!* ftate of the commerce of the Black*fea, 
p. 176. 

■f Filcher, in hi; natural hiftory of LWonia. 


licacy 
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licacy and plumpncfs ; they are exported fnoak- 
ed and falted. The ftreamlings, a degenerate 
fpecies of herring, are everywhere found’ on the 
lOiores of the Baltic, but efpecially about Pernau, 
where they are in fuch quantities, that three 
hundred of thefe fmall fifh are bought for three 
pr five kopeeks ; a ton of them when falted cofts 
from three to fix rubles. Formerly they were 
exported; but the northern herrings have an> 
nihilated this branch of commerce, which are at 
prefent even bought by Livonia, the ilreamlinga 
being not fufficient for the home and the fo- 
reign confumption. Yet indances are not wantf 
ing of 300,000 of them having been taken at 
one fuccefsful draught. One fpecies of fifli 
quite peculiar to thefe waters is the kyllo dream- 
ling, a fmaller and more delicate variety of the 
true dreamling caught in great numbers in au- 
tumn near Reval and Roggervyk. They are 
pickled, and form a good fubditute for ancho- 
vies and fardellesy and are accordingly, thus 
prepared, fent abroad to various parts. Not lefe 
exquifite are the potted lampreys that come par- 
ticularly from Narva*. ITie greated ftore of 
the gulf of Finland confids in derlets, falmon, 
iind carp ; even durgeon are found in the giilf 

* Hupei’s topognphifche oachrichtsn von Liefland und 
Bftbland, tom. ii. p. 462—469, 

.of 
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of Cronftadt, and Ilkewife at times in the Neva. 
Of the fmaller forts of fifli with which the go- 
vernment of Vyborg is provided to a great fu- 
pcrfluity, an exceedingly great quantity ate 
brought alive in pierced velTcls to St. Peterlburg, 
and there fold cheap at the water-fide in the 
barks which form a fort of hfh-market, and 
others that lie in various parts of the canals. In 
winter the tranfport of frozen filh from the re- 
moter parts of the empire is alfo very confider- 
able *. 

Next to the feas that encompafs the rulTian 
empire, and the great rivers that difembogue 
into thofe feas, feveral lakes in RuHia yield a 
plentiful fupply of h/b. Among the chief of 
thefe is the Baikai., which is already remark- 
able for its extraordinary magnitude. The fifh- 
ery on this lake is profecuted the whole fura- 
mer through with large drag-nets, above two 
hundred fathom long, let down into the water 
by a ftrong rope, and may be drawn in again 
by a windlafs. In winter, as foon as the ice is 
broken up, the belt draughts are afforded by 
what are here called the devil’s lampreys t, 

* Georgi’s abrifs der naturb'chen und oekonomiTchcn be- 
Ichaffenheit des St. Peterlburgifcben gouvernment, p. 540 
— 543 - 

f Salmo oxyrrinchus. 


and 
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and the lfnki 'which then come to the (hal- 
low Ihore to fpawn. > But in the fummer, when 
the hlh feek the deep water, they can 'only he 
^aken off the fteep coafts where there is depth 
of lake enough. A primary obje£b of this fifhery 
is the OMUL, with which we are already ac- 
quainted from what has been faid before, and 
which in fummer croud inr great abundance 
about the fouthcrn Ihore, but in autumn feek 
the mouths of the rivers on that fide. One 
very remarkable phaenomenon of the Baikal is 
the SEAL, which never ufes to remove far from 
the ocean into rivers, and therefore by fome 
great revolution in the furface of the earth, or 
by fome other extraordinary and rare accident 
niuft have been brought into this vafl lake. 
This animal here is of a filver-grey hue, and not 
fewer than two thoufand of them are killed an- 
nually. 

Still more curious is a fort of filh entirely pe- 
culiar to the Baikal, denominated by the rudian 
inhabitants golomyanka f* Thefe fifb are of 
fuch an oily fatnefs that they dilTolve over the 
fire quite to the bones. They have never yet 
come within fight alive j and it is conjectured that 

* Salmo falveliniis. 

f To which Pallas has given the name of Callyonymus 
Baikallcnfis. 

they 
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they confine themfelves to the dcepell pits of the 
Baikal. After violent florins, dead, they cover 
large tfafts of the furfece of the water, and in 
feme years they are ejected by the lake in fucji 
numbers as to lie upon the beach heaped up like 
a rampart. Thefe aquatic animals, which on 
account of their difgufting fat are never touched 
by the gulls or crows, are however fubfervient 
to human Induflry. An oil is extra£led from 
them by boiling, which the Ruflians fell to the 
Chinefe with great profit *. 

Among the other fiberian lakes the Tfchan 
is particularly prolific in Hfh; but among the 
european the Ladoga is reckoned the mod re> 
markable in this refpe£l. In it are found not 
only durgeons, falmon, the knife-filh, or thin- 
belly f. See. but likewife feals ; and nearly the 
Uke kinds are caught in the Onega. The 
Peipus yields extremely fat mullets, barbel, 
pikes, large quobbs, eels, rebs, and others. The 
rebs, or the marena, is a fpecies of herring, 
found in feveral lakes, efpecially in the Peipus, 
they are bought from thirty to ninety ko- 
pecks the thoufand. They are confumed either 
freOr or failed ; and, in the latter cafe, Aipplj 
with the country people the place of herriagS) 

* Pallas, travels, tom. iii. p. 288—2(^1. 

Cyprinus cultratus, Fall. Tfchechon and f^bla, fn nifa. 
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which are become a neceflary. Formerly the 
filhery on the Peipus gave occupation and bread 
to 1 7,000 perfons ; but fince the fiihermen have 
taken to the ufe of nets with finall mefhes, by 
which the young fry are carried away, this fup- 
ply has fenfibly declined. In the lake Ilmen are 
caught Ihad, pearch, mullets, fudak, karafs *, 
tench, and the beloye ; the 'fmaller european 
lakes are likewife proportionably produftive. 

We fee then from all thefe faSs, that the oc- 
cupation occafioned by the hlhery in the ruffian 
empire is great and various, yet it bears no pro- 
portion to the produce of the waters. In vain does 
Nature prefent her ftores in the greateft fuper- 
fluity, if there be a want of hands to colleft her 
proffered bounty, or if prejudice and indolence 
contrad the fpirit of induflry. Ruffia has not 
only numerous waters that fwarm with finny 
tribes, the produfts of which are left utterly 
unexplored, but fhe imports annually from the 
foreigner a very confiderable quantity of falted 
fifli; a deficiency which might be eafily fup* 
plied by her domeftic produce. The whole 
amount of what fhe got by the fale of her 
fifh, particularly the fturgeon, at the foreign 
markets, was in 1768 no more than S066 
rubles, and in the year 1793 <mly fomewhat 

* Cjprinas earafliis.' 
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above i o,6oo rubles. Whereas in the laft'tnen' 
tioned year, ifinglas to the value of 452,000 
rubles,*and kaviar amounting to 188,000 rubles 
were fent abroad, the exportation of which 
together in 1768 had amounted only to 120,000 
rubles. A better regulation of the fifhery at the 
mouth of the Dniepr might contribute much to 
the increafe of this exportation, as the feveral 
kinds of fturgeon are there in great abundance. 
The fame product might alfo be obtained by the 
navigation of the Cafpian, if hlheries were efla* 
bh’lhed at the bays formed by the mouths of the 
Agrakan, the Kur, and the Svidura, which the 
Perfians, who eat no fturgeons, would eahly 
allow. The mouths of the Yenifley, the Oby, 
and the Petfchora might alfo be made to yield 
great quantities of thele produds, and the tranf- 
porting them acrofs the fea to Archangel would 
be attended with no dilHculties, as the Rullians 
have already at various times vifited the coafts of 
the Frozen-ocean. But it would in a particular 
manner tend to increafe the profits arifing 
from kaviar, if, befides the black roes of the 
leveral kinds of fturgeon, the yellow of other 
Ikrge fifl) were likewife employed to that pur- 
pofe, as for example that of the pike, the fudak, 
thf^ carp, the fea-bream, and many other fpedes 
of the cyprinus, which fport in abundance in 

uumberlefs 
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nunibcvlcfs {Ireams of fouthern Ruilia. The 
Greeks and Armenians about the Euxine are 
particularly fond of this yellow kaviar. — The 
export of hlh-oil in 1768 amounted to upwards 
of 80,000, and in 1793 to above 1 06,000 rubles. 
This article of exportation might likewife be 
greatly increafed if the fat of the fea-beluga were 
more generally employed ; and then the whale- 
fifliery ought certainly to be purfued with greater 
aftivity and diligence. — According to ftate- 
ments that have been communicated the value of 
thefe products, obtained from the fifliery and 
configned to the foreigner, amounted in the 
year 1768 to 208,000, and in the year 1793 to 
more than 756,000 rubles. 

This rife of the exportation would doubtlefs 
lead us to conclude that there was an increafe of 
activity and induttry ; but the iinpo^-tation has 
augmented in an equal proportion. In the port 
of Si. Peterlburg alone, to the value of above, 
246,000 rjublcs in produfts of the hfiiery were 
imported in the year 1793 j of which the tingle 
article of herrings came to 228,000 rubles, 
whereas the whole importation of them in 1768 
amounted only to 107,000 rubles. As this filh 
likewife forms in the rcit of the harbours of the 
Baltic and of the White-fea one of the chief 
articles of importation, it is furely worth while to 
. confider 
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confider a little on this Aibjed, and to endea^otir 
to find out how this needlefs and burd^fome 
expence may be lelTened. Belides the herring 
which Ruflia herfelf poffefles, and befides the 
omul, of which notice has been taken in fpeak* 
ing of the Frozen-ocean, that patriotic academi-^ 
cian Guldenftxdt*, in this view particularly re- 
commends the fti’eamlingst, the knife- fifhj, 
and the chalcoid§, which in tafte very much 
refcmble the herring, and are found plentifully 
in the Euxine, the fea of Azof, and the Cafpian. 
The (had, which at Tfcherkafk is called feldetz, 
at Aftrakhan Ihelenitza, and in other parts of 
the Volga reba veflelaya, is very common in the 
lower Volga as far as the mouth of the Oka, and 
even in that river and in the Kama, and alfo in 
the lower Don. Here they generally fwim in 
^oals, but in the Dniepr they are not in 
fuch numbers. The kmfe-filh, as it is called by 
the Germans, tfehekon by the inhabitants of the 
Volga, and by the Rullians fabla, is found with 
the 0iad in particular places, and is alfo not un- 
frequent in the gulf of Finland. The chalcoid 
pad^ from the Cafpian only into the Terek, and 

♦ ^cadetnical difeourfe, p, 40# 
f Clupca alofu, Pall. X Cyprinus cultratus, Fall#' 
f Cyprinus chalcoidc^ Linn. 
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is there called tfchernaya reba ) but from the 
Kuxine they afcend the Dniepr, where they bear 
the name of fcabria ; and they are not wanting 
on the coafts of the fea of Azof. This fifli by 
its delicate texture even excels the herring. 
A better regulated filhery on the coafts of the 
Euxine and the fea of Azof might yield abun* 
dance of other filli of moderate fize, which 
would render the herring not fo neceflary. The 
abolition of all monopolies, the low pride of fait, 
and the fupport afforded by government to every 
ufeful undertaking, are fufficicnt encouragements 
lo the adoption of thefe propofals, and would 
afiift in relieving the country from a conftderable 
yearly expence. 

If wc may truft the calculation of an author 
already feveral times quoted, the whole value of 
the produce of the fifliery in one year may 
be eftimated at fifteen millions of rubles*. 
Without vouching for the accuracy of this 
ftatementv we may admit with great probability 
that it is not much exaggerated, if we confidef 
the extent of this branch of induftry, the diverfity 
of its objeds, and the prodigious confumption 
which muft arife from fuch a number of faft- 
days among thirty millions of people. But the 

* llerrmann’s flatift. fcliild. wn Rutland, p. 456. 
..VOL, HI. N greater 
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greater the demand for tJiis kind of food, fc- 
much the more would it repay any pains that 
might be neceffary for difcovering the defeats that 
have hitherto flood in the way of the bcfl and 
fittefl means of fupplying it, and which arc only 
cherifhed by ftoth and prejudice. With a great 
part of the ruffian peafantry fifii is a prime ne- 
ceffary of life, and the conl'iunption of it is in 
many places greater than that of flefh-meat ; 
which, partly from a lefs inclination for it, and 
partly from the rites of the church, is but in very 
little requefl with the nation at large, when com- 
pared with other countries. Nothing then 
would be more meritorious than to eradicate that 
baneful prejudice which the comrtion people of 
Ruffia entertain to this day againd feveral wholc- 
fome and paJatable kinds of fifh that abound 
in fuch multitudes as to fupply the greater part 
of the nation with food. Of the fiiad, for in- 
ilance, which from the beginning of May to 
the end of fummer travel up the Volga in 
amazing fhoals, the vulgar have the foolilh and 
ungrounded notion, that it renders thofe who 
cat of it mad ; of courfe it is never eaten by the 
Ruffians, but either thrown away, or dilpofed 
of at an extremely trifling price to the Mord- 
vines and Tfehuvafehes, who by their daily ex- 
perience refute the idle notion, it is, more- 
over. 
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DVeF, well-known to be a fifh which bears fair- 
ing and fmoking excellently, and would prove 
a great relief to the lower orders if they could 
.be perfuaded to lay afide this incomprehenfible 
prejudice. The tfchechon is likewife very little 
efteemed, and only eaten from neceflity by the 
very pooreft of the people. Lampreys are in the 
fame unfortunate predicament, which are plen- 
tifully found in the Volga; and crabs are in 
utter abhorrence with the country people, which 
they only learn to conquer when they come into 
.large towns *. 

The fifliery at the mouths of the rivers that 
full into the Cafpian is of fuch confequence that 
it is much to be wilhed fome alteration were 
made in the manner wherein it is condudled. 
The utfehiugs were contrived by the aftrakhan 
Tartars, to whom it was naturally a matter of 
very great indift'erence w'hcther by thefe w'cars 
they ftopped up the paffage to the fifii in their 
migration to the fuperior regions of the rivers, 
or whether it had been invented on purpofe to 
deprive the Ruffians of the benefit of fo rich and 
perpetual a fource of iivelihood. Now, that the 
Volga and the Ural, from their heads to their 

* Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 132—134. 
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Other extremities, flow only over ruflian terri- 
tory, it would be but juft and equitable to de- 
ftroy tha*! memorial of the Tartars, and to let 
the upper inhabitants of thefe rivers participate, 
in the enjoyment of the valuable kinds of ftfh,. 
of which there would be far more throughout 
Ruflia if the pallage from the Cafpian were 
not fo entirely ftojSped. The ufe of nets too 
might be prohibited, or at lead confined by 
certun reltri^ions, becaufe a fufEcient quantity 
of fifh might be caught by angling, and becaufe 
the nets prevent the fturgeons, barbels, falmons, 
and belugas from going up the ftream, and fre- 
quently compel entire fhoals of thefe fifli to go 
back into the fca *, — But, when the patriotic 
obferver forms his projefts, he has only the be- 
nefit of the whole in view ; it behoves a juft and 
prudent government not to lofe fight alfo of the 
advantage of the individual, and to make the 
claims of all upon the general welfare coincide 
with the rights each. 

* Oferetskoflkoi't bei'ehrcib. von AArabhan, &c. p. 103. 
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SECTION III. 

The Breeding of Cattle. 

Xhe third divifion of productive induftry com- 
prehends the BREEDING OF CATTLE, a bufinefs 
which in the ruflian empire Is purfued in a va- 
riety of ways. Ill the feveral regions where 
agriculture is the prime fource of livelihood to 
the inhabitants, the breeding of cattle can only 
be confidered as a collateral branch of rund 
ceconomy; but with thofe tribes who confine 
themfelves folely to that employment, it obtains 
the character of a mode of living, and by its in- 
fluence on the focial and moral condition of man- 
kind, is at the fame time a fubjeCt for the hif- 
tory of the progreffive culture of the human race. 
On the fcale of civilization the herdfman {lands 
above the hlherman and the huntfman, as his 
Hate is more permanent, and leads him from a 
rude and laborious to a milder and more com- 
modious way of life. If the chace or the fiihery 
more quickly expand the natural and intellectual 
faculties of man, the palloral life binds him 
more to the foil on which he tends his' droves 
and infpires him with that fociability which is 
ihe germ of civil conjunction. The lonely huntt 
N 3 man 
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man may eafily difpenfe with the advantage for 
which in lociety he barters the lofs of his natu? 
ral liberty; he is contented with an iniperfeft 
connexion with other men to promote a fmgle. 
end, which immediately ceafes as foon as that 
end is obtained. Bur feldom fliall we hear of r 
paftoral people that without a focial conditution 
attained to any duration and grandeur ; a man- 
ner of life which cannot fubfift without fecurity 
of property, nor be accomplilhed without re- 
ciprocal aid, conducts men foon to the only me- 
thod of enfuring to themfelves thefe advantages ; 
and when tbey have once adopted it, they pulh 
forward on the line of improvement with infi- 
nitely greater fpeed than the fidierman or the 
hunter, whofe talents and capacities are only ex- 
ercifed on the refiftance or the cunning of brutes. 

The nations of herdfmen in the ruH'ian em- 
pire are the Kirghifes, the Kalmuks, the Bafch- 
kirs, the Burats, and fcyeral others lefs nume- 
rous ; the breeding of cattle is a principal trade 
with the Kozaks of the Don, the Nogayans, the 
Barabinzes, and fome others ; with molt of the 
nations of hunters it is a very confiderable col- 
lateral means of profit, and as an important 
branch of rural ceconomy it flourilhes in many 
diltrids of proper Ruffia. On the whole, the 
bufinefs of the grader is profecuted in the ruffian 

empire 
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empire to a greater extent^ but alfo far more 
negligently than in other countries of Europe. 
Without reckoning the great droves froln which 
.the nomadic tribes derive their fupport and their 
wealth, almolt every boor, even he who his ac- 
counted poor, has his little .cow-houfe, and even 
the beggar, who literally lives upon alms, is 
generally, however, poffeffed^of a cow or a goat* 
But if we except the fmall number of enlight- 
ened hulbaiidmen, and the colonifts and bur- 
ghers in fomc provinces, it cannot be denied, 
that the breed of cattle is almoft everywhere very 
.carelefslv niana'^ed : and that the culture of this 
important branch of indullry in general, not- 
vvithllanding fo many natural advantages, is ftill 
far fliort of its perfection. As we (hall have oc- 
calion in the feqitel to touch more clofely on the 
peculiar excellencies and defedls of tliis bufinefs 
among the Ruflians, we fltall here omit the ge- 
neral fpecification of them, in order at once to 
make ourfeives acquainted with the main objedl^ 
of the prel'ent article. 

The foremolt of thefe in the ruflian empire is 
the NEAT-CATTLE, the Culture of which is of 
the utinolt confequence both to home confump- 
tion and to foreign commerce. Almoft every- 
yvherc, where the climate and the foil are fa- 
vourable to this branch of huibandry, largi; 

N 4 droves 
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droves of horned cattle are kept, and the chief 
wealth of many of the nomadic tribes confifts 
in theft ufeful animals. The malo-ruflian and 
jiewly-acquired polifli provinces particulaily pof^ 
fefs a fuperfluity of them, efpecially the former 
polifh Ukraine ; alfo in the regions of the Don 
and in the governments of Kharkof, Kurik, 
Orel, Kaziui, Ufa, Saratof, &c. as well as in 
feveral governments of the northern territory, 
they abound in fuch numbers as to admit of ex- 
portation ; and the Kirghifes, Kalmuks, Bafch- 
kirs, and feveral branches of the 'J artars even 
fupply a great part of the empire with this ne- 
peflary. From the Ukraine not only fome ihou- 
fands of live oxen arc ev- ■ y year driven to St. 
Peterfburg, Riga, and Keval, but even to Sile- 
fia and Germany. In many regions of this fa- 
voured country the breed ot cattle is far fupe- 
rior to the agriculture, and the land-owners 
there make more account of oxen than of horfes, 
as they ufe the former at the fame time for 
draught. In what was formerly Little-Poland, 
the breeding of cattle is favoured by the uncom- 
monly rich padures, on which the grafs gtow's 
fo high that the grafing beads are frequently 
concealed in it to the very horns. The podo- 
{hm oxen have long been famous among the 
grafiers of every country, and if the fraudulent 

tradefm^n 
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tradefman did not fometlmcs attempt to fell 
foreign homed>cattIe under this name, vrc 
fliould juftly be aftonilhed at the fertility and 
abundance of that province. With the Ko- 
zaks of the Don the breeding of cattle is a 
primary budnefs, and their fine horned- cattle, 
in no refpeft inferior to the malo-ruffian, find 
excellent paftuiage in the gralFy ftcppes and on 
the banks of the rivers luxuriant in the choicefl; 
herbage. The nurture of them is fo much faci- 
litated by the Ihort and mild winter, that indi- 
viduals among the Kozaks pofiefs khutorcs or 
farms, on which are fifty to two hundred head of 
horned cattle. In the government of Arch- 
angel, particularly in the fouthern circles, the 
breeding of cattle is carried on with great fuccefs. 
The fine cattle of Kholmogor, known over all 
the north of RulTia, attained that high degree 
of excellence by the wife meafures of the late 
emprefs, who upwards of thirty years fince caufed 
a breed of dutch cows to be diftributed among 
the inhabitants of thofc fertile meads. The calves 
of Kholmogor are in particular efteem for their 
excellent veal, and are brought in large numbers 
to St. Pcterlburg, where they arc fold to great 
profit. The fattening of them indeed takes up 
forty weeks, but then one fuch calf will w’cigh 
So to 800 pound. The far greater part of all 

the 
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the governments breed a fufficient quantity of 
horned cattle for their own confumption, and 
many of them difpofc of their fuperfluity to the 
poorer provinces. Among thefe the two govern- 
ments of St. Peterlhurg and Mofco Hand fore- 
moll on account of their great population and 
the difproportionate confumption of their capital 
towns. The breeding of cattle in the govern- 
ment of Mofco is by no means inconfiderablc, 
and yet a great number of horned-cattle are 
annually brought in. In that of St. Pctci Iburg 
it can be but fcanty by reafon of the unfavoiir- 
ablencfs of its local fituation, efpecially as the 
oxen here are not ufed for draught, and as the 
calves are bought up as luxuries for the fable ; 
yet every boor keeps a few cows, as they bring 
him good returns. Live oxen fit for flaughter 
."md frozen beef are brought hither every year 
from the Ukraine and from the Kalmuk-horde, 
a diftance of more than two thoufand verlls ; 
and, befides the calves which this refidence re- 
ceives from Archangel, confiderable numbers of 
them come from the upper and the middle Volga. 
As thefe beafts by the long way they are obliged 
to travel commonly lofc much of their fat, the 
farmers in Livonia and Ellhonia take them into 
feed the winter through ; whence arifes to thefe 
provinces a regular and important branch pf 

trade. 
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trade. Many a proprietor keeps in this manner 
at his diftillery three hundred head of oxen ; by 
each of which he gains from eight to fdurteen 
rubles, bcfides the benefit of their labour in cuU 
tivating his corn fields. 

Neat cattle with almofl all the pafloral nations 
compofe the leaft part of their flock, as the breed 
of horfes and fheep is their principal objeft. 
The Kirghifes have fine unhorned cows ; among 
the Kalmuks only the poorer fort keep horned- 
cattle and horfes in equal number : the opulent 
herdlinan ufually pofTcfles far more of the latter. 
All the kalmuk herds remain the whole winter 
on the fleppe, and neverthelefs thrive well. The 
chief wealth indeed of the Nogayans confifts m 
beeves, but this lliiggifh people are fo poor, that 
the owner of five hundred oxen paifes for a very 
rich man. In general the breeding of horned* 
cattle is the mod attended to by thofe nations 
who make ufe of them for draught and as beads 
of burden. 

The method in which the breeding of neat- 
cattle is carried on in Ruflia, differs immenfely 
from that purfued in other countries of Europe. 
What was before mentioned of the defects of 
cattle-breeding in general is particularly appli- 
cable to this branch of it ; for nowhere can care- 
{pflhels in the management of thefe beads be 
1 carried 
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carried to greater lengths than here. Imme« 
diately as the fnow is melted from the ground, 
the horned heart murt feek his own nourilhment, 
on frequently very poor and diftant partures, and 
from this period he is not to expeft a handful of 
provender at home till the winter again renders 
it importlble for him to graze. In that feafon 
indeed he is foddered in the ftall, but fo penu- 
rioufly that his bones feem ready to ftart through 
his hide, and he frequently cannot raife himfelf 
without the help of his keeper, as not feldom 
dry ftraw and cold water are the whole of his 
nourilhment. Only the cows when they have 
juft calved receive a little hay and meal', and yet 
they fuckle their calves, and here and there, e. g. 
in the provinces of the Baltic, yield during the 
fummer forty pounds of butter and more. Even 
the pra(rtice of foddering and having warm 
hovels is not in ufe though in the moft woody 
diftricis, and to all thefe deftciencies, fo baleful 
to the fuccefsful nurture of cattle, muft ftill be 
added, particularly in Siberia, frequent dif* 
tempers. 

It is fcarcely necelTary to remark that this 
defcripdon only in general holds good ; and that 
particular diftrifls, as well as particular farmers, 
form many advantageous exceptions to it. Yet, 
for the fault that is in general fo ftriking, feme 

apologies 
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apologies are to be found grounded in the phyfical 
and civil ftate of the ruflian empire, and againll 
which little or no reply can be made. The pro.' 
per feeding, for inftance, with fuch large droves 
as are in Rullia, is perhaps not practicable ; in 
the governments where the rearing of cattle is 
purfued not as a principal trade but only as a 
collateral branch of hulbandry, it might certainly 
be more general j but in thefe there is no want 
of diligent countrymen who take great care 
to fatten the neat>cattle. In this regard the go- 
vernments of Riga, Reval, and St. Peterlburg 
have been already brought as inftances, and be- 
fides thefe feveral others might be named. The 
herds of the nomadic nations &tten themfelves 
on the rank fteppes, and indullrious peafants in 
many parts of the empire follow the grafier’s 
bufinefs as a trade or for their proper ufe. 
Carelefs country-people and herdfmen indeed 
leave their cattle to feek their provifion during 
the winter under the fnow, efpecially in fuch 
parts as feel a want of fodder ; but who can 
blame them for it, when it is confidered that the 
low price of cattle affords the owner but a very 
moderate profit, and that this circumffance 
jointly with the total want of a demand, or the 
difficulty of obtaining a vent for them, hold out 

no 
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no encouragement to care and laborious attencJ' 
ance. — The arguments brought againft com- 
mon pa/lurcs and for their inclofure, as well as 
for houfe-leeding, may be completely jullihed in 
other countries by experience : but they do not 
everywhere fuit, and only undex certain limit- 
ations, the ruffian empire, in which are excellent 
pafture-grounds ih abundance, but proportion- 
ately few people. The ffiort fummers in the 
northern diftrids may be employed in more pro- 
fitable occupations than hay-making, as the mul- 
titude of field labours fcarccly allow time to 
the inhabitants of the country to gather in their 
miferable crops. I'he richeft coinmon-paftures 
confifi: of monftrous large fteppes, the partitioning 
of which would be attended with infinite diffi- 
culties, and how could the nomade without the 
ufe of them maintain his droves which he num- 
bers by hundreds and thoufands, and which muft 
be attended without hired people ? Thefe and 
many other circumftances here unnoticed ffiew 
that the methods of breeding of cattle in Kng- 
land, Germany, and Holland can only be very 
conditionally applied to Ruffia. With all the real 
or imaginary defei^s to which it is here expofed, 
it however affords the inhabitants many and in 
fomc diftritfls all the means of livelihood, and 

yields 
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yields bcfides to commerce a multitude of im- 
portant produfls for exportation *. 

Here firft prefent themfelves to our notice 
hides and tallow, two main articles of ruffian 
commerce. Of the latter in the year 1793 above 
1,035,000 poods were exported, and the value 
of that quantity amounted to 4,279,000 rubles, 
not including the tallow-candles, the exportation 
of which came in value to 170,000 rubles. 
Yufts and leather in the fame year were Ihipped 
off to the amount of 2,249,000 rubles, and the 
other exports in the produds arifing from the 
breeding of horned-cattle, as live oxen and cows, 
failed beef, tongues, and butter, made afum of 
more than 163,000 rubles. The whole value 
then of all thefe articles in one year was up- 
wards of 6,862,000 rubles, for the mod part, or 
entirely gained from the breeding of neal>cattlc, 
and in which the wrought-up materials, as foap, 
kc. are not mentioned. So affonilhing an ex- 
portation as this confutes all theoretical objec- 
tions, which entirely lofe their force ifweobferve 
the rifing proportions of the exports w'e have Juft 
1 cen naming f . 

* Ilupd^ flaatfvcrf. dcs rufT. tom. ii. p. 250 — 

5 » 7 - 

f III ihc year 1768 RuiUa fold to the value of 1,115,000 
rubles ill hides and leather, and tallow amounting to 750,000 
rubles. Tlie fnrpliis of the expoitation of thefe two articles 
amounted in the year 1793 4#j63iCCO rubles. 
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Yet, great as the benefit is which Ruflia re- 
ceives from this branch of her induftry, it is not 
to be (fenied that it might be greater. All the 
diftricls that are adapted to the breeding of cattle 
are not by far employed to that end ; this may 
particularly be affirmed of the fpacious plains of 
fouthern Ruffia in which very numerous herds 
might be fupporteH with the utmoft convenience. 
The breeding of neat-cattle would be the properefl: 
employment for the fcanty population of thofc 
diAri^s where the paftures are richly funiillied 
with fpurry and golden-clover, and the winters 
are Ihort, and where the fiilted beef, by the 
navigation of the Euxine, might find a;i excel- 
lent market at Conftantinople *. Such an in- 
creafe of the horned-cattle would likewife aug- 
ment' the produflion of hides and tallow, which 
at prefent is Infufficient for the demands of the 
foreigner, and the preparation of thefe articles 
would be fo much the more facilitated, as the 


• We are afTured by profetTor Pallas, that a good be- 
ginning hai> already been made with this inctettfe un tlic 
ifland of Taman, and in the confines of the river Ycy. The 
Kozaks of the Kuxine have introduced here the Ijige Uk- 
raine race of horned-cattle, which thrives fo excellently that 
the new breed will (hortly excel their parents, and bid fair 
to become in time a great relief to the eapital towns. Ta- 
bleau de la Tauiide, p. <13. 
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former impofts on tanneries and tallow-melters 
have been aboliihed fince the year 1775. — An 
important objed of national concern is alfo the 
increafe of the buffalo, of which there are already 
confiderable numbers in the governments of 
Caucafus, Ekatarinoflaf, and Taurida, where 
the breed of them ought to be encouraged by all 
poffible means. This aiumal.is not only much 
llronger and better cr’':ulated for labour than 
the ox, but his hide forms an important article 
of commerce to Smyrna, and yields the beff 
materials for fole-leather, which Ruffla annually 
imports. Cheefe likewife made from buffalo’s 
r.iilk is excellent ; and it would be well worth 
while to make this commodity in the country, 
rather than continue to pay confiderable Aims 
for it abroad *. — By the introduftion of the 
fangutan horned-cattle t the ruffian breed might 
likewife be confiderably improved. This beall, 
who lives wild in the foongarian mountains, and 
is a domeffic animal in Thibet and the Bukhar^y, 
affords good beef, yields a good deal of tallow, 
and gives plenty of rich milk } their calves are 
eafily tamed, but the fulUgrown refufe to mingle 
with the common herds. This fpecies might 

* Guldcnilaedt's akademifehe rede, &c. feft. 22 —38. 
f Bos grunuiens. 
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even be a domcftic animal in the lower regions 
of the Don and about the Terek, or perhaps 
may be fo already, if according to the fuppo- 
fition of Fallas, the buffalo which is kept there 
be only a degeneracy of the tangutan neat-cattle 
or become more domeftic *. 

The BREEDING OF SHEEP is in the ruffian 
empire proportionably much greater even than 
that of neat-cattle ; but this department too of 
produftive iriduftry is far Ihort of that perfection, 
to which, by nothing more than an enlightened 
guidance and a more adive exertion of the art 
of hulbandry, it might attain. Almoll every- 
where the attention is only direded to increafe 
the breed of this ufeful animal, without thinking 
of its improvement, and the immenfe pallures of 
Ruffia that are covered with docks of fheep do 
not fupply wool enough to enable the country to 
difpenfe with the importation of that neceffary 
and moll common material of manufadure. Yet 
the nomades are richer in ffieep than in any other 
fpecies of cattle, and even the boors and Kozaks 
in fouthern Ruffia and Siberia poffefs flocks of 
hundreds and thoufands. The ordinary ruffian 
:lheep, particularly in the northern regions, arc 

•*. Falk’s beytrag, tom. iii. p. *93. Afta aead. Petrop. 
aim. 1777. tom. ii. p. 10. 
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not very large, are fliort-tailed, and bear a coarfe 
and harfli which however is fometimes in- 
termixed with finer ; fome few province^ are an 
exception to this, in which attempts have been 
made to improve this fpccies By croffing the 
breed with better races and by greater care and 
attendance. The long-tailed tfcherkafiian Iheep, 
kep^by the Kozaks of the Don and in fome 
diftridts of the Ukraine, yield a better wool ; as 
alfo do the breed found in the governments of 
Kharkof, Kurlk, Orel, Tambof, Kazan^ and fome 
others from which the greater part of the wool 
for the inland cloth manufactories is fetched. 
The attempt made by Peter the great to improve 
the malo-rufiian flocks by filefian iheep and goats 
has not been attended with any great confe- 
quence ; however the beneficent views of that 
prince have fucceeded better in the prefent go- 
vernment of Viatka, where german breeds are 
ftill kept by german Ihepherds. The owners of 
eftates likewife in the provinces of the Baltic cul- 
tivate at leait for their domeftic confumption a 
better race ; but this breed thrives excellently on 
the iflands of GBfel and Dagho,, where the abun- 
dance of nutritious herbs and the fait fea-vrater 
are liked by them. The fpecies found on the 
lad-mentioned ifland yield a wool in equal edi- 
mation with the englifli, and the half-cloth which 

0 3 the 
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Ihe land-owners there weave themfelves is fre- 
quently finer and of a clofer fubflance than what 
ufually’comes from abroad. In the white-ruffian 
governments they feem to have fallen upon a 
better method of culture ; and it is hoped that 
the fuccefs which has attended fome folds of 
foreign races will operate as an encouragement to 
the farmers of thofe parts. Lithuania and Little 
Poland have for a long time pall delivered a con- 
fiderable quantity of half-fine wool for export- 
ation, and in the governments of Ekatarinollal 
and Vofnefenfk the paflure of fheep forms a main 
branch of fullenance to the inhabitants. Taurida 
is fo rich in fheep, that common Tartars pofiefs 
1000, and rich ones 50,000; and at the firll 
enumeration, notwithftanding the preceding war, 
there were found to be upwards of 7 millions ol 
that animal on the whole peninfula. Tiicir 
mutton is everywhere of excellent tafte ; but in 
regard to the quality of their wool, it is very dif- 
ferent according to the feveral places in which 
they have been reared. In the plains they are 
larger ; but here they have a coarfe wool mixeil 
with hair ; wher,eas the lambs of this fpecies give 
a curled fur of fuch value that the fale of them 
alone forms an important branch of trade. The 
Iheep in the mountainous part of the peninfula 
are indeed fmaller, but they bear a long, even, 
filky kind of wool, which, if this race were 

crofTed 
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crofled by foreign rams, muft in quality be at 
leaft equal to the englilh *. 

The kirghilian and kalmukian Iheep, which 
with the horfe compofe the principal wealth of 
thefe nations, are entirely difierent from the 
ruilian. The former in ftze and uglinefs are not 
excelled by any wool-bearing animal ; they are 
higher than a new-born calf, *and fo ftrong and 
heavy, that the full-grown ufually weigh between 
four and five pood. In lhape they refemble the 
indian fheep ; they have the arched front of the 
old battering ram, prominent underlips, and 
large pendulous ears. Infiead of a tail they have 
a inonftrous, round lump of fat like a cufliion, 
weighing between thirty and forty pound, and 
\ielding between twenty and thirty pound of 
tallowf ; by this excrefcence they arc generally 

* StatillTche ueberficht der flaathalt. dcs ruflirphen rcichs. 
Aufwahl cckonomifchcr abhandlungen dei* freyen oekon. 
gcfcllfcliaft in St. Pcterfburg, tom. i. p. aoy. Fricbo, 

incrkiingcn ucber Livland und £(lhland» 157. 29S. 
P.illas, tablmii pbyf. ct lopogr. dc la Tauridc, p. 41. 

I Wild rove the flocks, no burdening fleece they bear 
In fervid climes : Nature gives nought in vain. 
Carinenian wool on the btcnid tail alone 
Rerplcndciit fwells, enormous in its growth : 

As tiiL lleek ram from green to green removes. 

On aiding wheels his heavy pride he draws, 

\nd glad rcfigiij it for the hatter’s ufe, 

Dvj*:r’s Fleece. 
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diftinguiihable from the indian llieep. Their 
wool is coarfe, entangled together and llfongly 
mixed with hair ; the rams are univcrfally and 
the wethers generally horned ; fome are even feen,* 
like the Icelandic, with four, five, or fix horns. — 
Thefc llieep the whole winter through feek their 
own fodder under the fnow, which at the fame 
time ferves them tor drink, without becoming 
lean upon it. To this the Ihortnefs of that feafoii 
much contributes, as well as the circumftance 
that the fnow pafles away more rapidly on the 
falt'places of the Iteppes, and the animals arc 
in a manner fattened by feeding on the vege- 
tables of the faline foil. It may, perhaps, be 
owing to the fame circumftance that this orien- 
tal race of Iheep is become gradually degenerate 
among, the ' Kirghifes by the fuperfluity of fat, 
and -inftead -of a tail have got the clumfy fiit 
clump, which, being now become inveterate, 
they retain even in other countries. ITie kir- 
ghifian Iheep generally bring forth two lambs ; 
and, as they live in the fteppes entirely left to 
nature, and are confequently vifited by no dif- 
cafes, they multiply exceedingly, and the flocks 
of the Kirghifes are therefore very numerous. 
— The kalmukian Iheep differ from the kirghi- 
fian in their fmaller fize ; they prefent likewife 
not fo curved a front, lefler though pendulous 

ears, 
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ears, a Icfs hairy wool, and are feldom horned. * 
'i'his race is kept up alfo among the baptized 
Kalmuks, who live among the Ruifians, as in 
all places where there are kalmuk rams, and 
where the flocks graze at full liberty, and even 
in winter are left to nibble the fnow without 
watering them *. As it is fcarcely to be hoped 
that the Kalmuks will accommodate themfelves 
to agriculture with a good will, the eafieft and 
inofl: natural method of making thefe people ufe- 
ful to the empire, at leaft fuch as are converted, 
would be to introduce among them, inftead 
of their wretched Iheep that are only fit for 
llaughter, flocks of a good breed, and try to 
encourage this paftoral nation to the lliearing of 
wool. 

The polifli colonifls in the felenghinfkian circle 
of the government of Irkutlk keep a number of 
Iheep of mongolian race, with little hit tails, 
but are not much larger than the rulTian. Many 
of the lambs that are dropped here have fine 
curled furs, which are fold to the Chinefe dearer 
than the famous bukharian. It is the pradicc 
with the Poles to wrap up the new-born lambs 
in linen, which they moiften every day will) 
warm water, in which flate they leave them i'o: 

* Pjlb ',, na\(-ls, toitj. ». p- 398—32). 
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* a fortnight or a month under the mother, till 
the tender wool be crifped into little curls. 
Thefe lambs are immediately killed when the 
wool is fine enough *. 

As the management of Iheep in all countries 
forms fo material an objeft of political oeco- 
nomy, it will not be improper here to make a 
few obfervations on the means by which this 
branch of the national induftry might be aflifted 
and promoted. In this we mull look either 
merely to the augmentation of the numbers of 
the flocks, or at the fame time to the improve- 
ment of the wool. In Ruflia the latter ought 
to be particularly the care of every enlightened 
and patriotic landlord, as the quantity of Iheep 
feems to be fufficient for the prefent Hate of po- 
pulation and the national indufiry. Yet in this 
too the national wealth might be greatly in- 
creafed ; among the tracts of land that are con- 
fpicuoufly adapted to this culture, the moun- 
tainous fteppes along the Sok and the Kinel hold 
a diftinguilhed place. Even the ordinary ruflian 
fheep are here much larger and acquire a cleaner 
wool -f-. The gentle elevations, likewife, of the 
valdayan ridge of mountains and the fouthern 

* Pallas, travels, tom. iii. p. i68< 

f Ibid. tom. i. p. 97. 
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urallan and altayan chain, as well as the high 
and faline ground of Caucafus, Ekatarinoflaf, 
and Taurida are in a fmgular manner adjfpted to 
the multiplication of this ipecies of animals •, and 
in the laft-mentioned province the exportation 
of the falted flcfli fo much admired by the 
Turks would be likewife increafed *. — But the 
molt material objeft of attention is the improve- 
ment of the inland wool, a product which RuHia 
imports annually, raw and wrought, in fo pro- 
digious a quantity, that the furplus of the com- 
merce is very much lelTened by it f. 

From the experiments of a fagacious prac- 
tical landlord J, who works up the wool pro- 
duced on his elfate, genuine ruHian Iheep, un- 
mixed with foreign races, befides the coarfe 
hairy wool, yield a fine filky fort, which with 
young or full-grown flieep is equally fine and 
ferviccable with the wool of fpanill) Iheep. The 

* Gulden ilacdt’s akademlfdie rede, 5 cc. p. 36. 

f In the port of St. Pcttiflnirg alone, the importation 
of woollen articles in the year 1794 amounted to above 
3,114,000 rubles. — Yet of the ruflian wool no incon- 
fiderable quantity is every year fliipped off. In the year 
1793 this export was 23,797 pood, the value whereof v\:u 
rated at 45,805 rubles. 

I Lieut, col. Ofotkin on the improvement ami in^Tv Ac 
of the rulfinn wool for fabrics. Aufwahl a*koriom. 
tom. iv, p. 14J. 
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inalo-rudlan border near upon it j but as the 
filky wool from all thefe dieep is fuperior in foft- 
nefs, it ‘is at lead preferable to the turkilh and 
polilh. According to the ftatementof the abovefaid 
land-owner, it is therefore of not fo much con- 
i’equence to improve the rullian fheep by foreign 
races as to feparate the filk-wool by carefully 
cleanfing it from the hair-wool, fmee the former 
as it is, and without mixture with foreign kinds 
of wool, is a very ufeful material for the weav- 
ing of cloth. But becaufe there is a great dif- 
ference even among the rullian Ihecp, it would 
be not lefs important, to employ the bell kind 
of them eCpecially to the multiplication of this 
breed. This difference appears not only in the 
greater or fmaller proportion between the filk 
and the hair wool, but alfo in the different 
lengths of them. A wool in which both are of 
equal length may be eafily feparated by culling 
out every hair apart ; but the profits on this pro- 
duct would not correfpond with the cxpencc, 
and as little would this employment repay the 
trouble, if the quantity of the filk were too 
fmall in proportion to the hairs. — d’hc bed 
kind of ruffian fheep arc in the foiithern regions 
of the Kama and in the territory of Kazan. 
Here the wool of this animal poffelfes every 
quality requifitc to the being wronglit into the 

cleaned 
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cleaneft and fineft filk wool ; with young grown 
flieep this grows about the neck and on the 
breaft without any mixture with hairs ; and even 
in regard to growth the flieep here are larger 
than ufual in other rullian provinces, as in this 
refpeft they are nearly equal to thofe of the 
Ukraine. 

But, though this ruffian wo*ol, after a careful 
reparation, be proper for weaving cloth, yet it 
is not fit for fine, unfulled fluffs, as camblets, 
chalongs, and the like, for which there is no 
doing without the fine long wool of foreign 
fheep, particularly the fpanlfh. The introduc- 
tion and propagation of thefe foreign races is, 
therefore, a very defirable objed in the general 
improvement of the country, to which, befides 
the reafons already given, may be added this 
circumflance, that by this means the produflion 
of this indifpenfable commodity would be greatly 
increafed. A good fpanifli fheep of large growth 
yields four times as much fine wool as the bell 
ruffian will afford by the mofl; careful forting. 

For the tranfplantation of foreign races into 
Ruffia the englifh and the fpanifh breed will be 
found to be tlie fitteft, which have already been 
naturalized in Sweden and Germany. The ge- 
nuine fpanifh and englifh wool is only of ufo in 

making 
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making fine fluffs ; from their unfluous quality 
they cannot well be employed in weaving {lock- 
ings anli fluffs, and as the climate of Sweden 
and Germany comes nearefl to that of mofl 
parts of Ruflia, thefe races, already enured to 
the northern fkies, would hold out and thrive 
the better here. Befidcs, the price of thefe ani- 
mals in thofe couhtrics is far lower than that 
they bear in their proper native country. The 
principles on which fuch a tranfplantation fhoulJ 
be effedled are delivered in a very inllruclive 
manner by tlie ceconoinical fociety of St. Peterf- 
burg, and by the writings of that ufcful body 
are brought into circulation throughout the em- 
pire *. In the remoter governments, where the 
introduclion of foreign kinds of flieep would be 
attended with too many dilliculties, the native 
fpecies might be improved by greater attention 
and care. 'I'he miferablc ftate of fheep-breed- 
ing in Ruflia is owing certainly in fome mcafure 
to the feverity of the climate and the bad paf- 
ture grounds, but in far the greater number of 
diflricls it is the ncglecl of proper management 
that Icffens the value of thefe animals and their 
products. 

* Dcfides the hcforc-Ditr.tioneJ traAs, fee particularly 
the prizc-paper : ven dcr frhaaf/.ucht in ItuTdand, in thr 
Aufivald •^koiiurr. ..hhundl. tm). i. t ,. 2'.t. ^ 
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Goats are a very common domeflic animal ’ 
not only with the ruffian countr)'-people, but 
allb with the nomadic nations, though the herds 
of them are but fmall in comparifon with thofe 
of other kinds. The goats of the Kirghifes are 
of a lingular figure ; being moftly unhorned, 
prettily hung with long hair, generally va- 
riegated in Ipots, and having pendulous ears. 
They are only kept for their milk and their furs. 
The Kalmuks likewifc have goats among their 
herds, but in no great number; they are en- 
tirely like the kirghifian. — As the fur of thefe 
animals is profitably manufaftured, and partly 
even exported, the breed of them is no infigni- 
ficant objcft of traffic. It would be of more 
material confequence to induftry if the goat of 
Angora, whofe ffiaggy hair, partly fpun and 
partly wove into ftuffs and ftockings, forms a 
confiderable article of importation, could be gra- 
dually propagated in Rullia. Thefe animals are 
natives of Natolia ; it would therefore be no dif- 
ficult matter to bring them over the Euxine, and 
it is highly probable that they would thrive ex- 
cellently in the elevated paftures about Taaran- 
rok, Mofdok, SiC. Confiderable profit might 
likewife be derived from the hitherto unem- 
ployed flue or down-wool which the goats in 
Taurida flted every fpring, and which might be 
6 got 
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got in the winter by combing without any trou- 
ble. This down, which for hnenefs and elalti- 
city exceeds the very bell wool, is the chief 
material of which the coftly lhawls are wove 
which are obtained from Kachemir and Thibet. 
J his raw material would And an eafy falc in 
England, where it is in much requell and 
fetches a higher ptice than filk *. 

A very ufeful object of ruAian farming is the 
HOC, whofe confuniption is everywhere extraor- 
dinarily great. Tliough there is fuch good feed- 
ing for this animal cither in the forefts and on 
the fat meadows, or in the cow-yards and diftil- 
leries, yet they never grow to any confiderablc 
Aze, which perhaps is to be accounted for from 
the climate. In winter the frozen pork and 
bacon are a main article of food in the northern 
dillrifls, whence it is aifo tranfported to parts 
very remote. — The briftles conftitute an im- 
portant article of exportation j in the year 1793, 
for example, to the value of 742,000 rubles of 
them were ihipped olf. 

We pafs by the other fpecies of common do- 
meilic animals and poultry which ferve only as 
eatables and are reared for inland confumption 
alone. A more remarkable and interefting 

* GuldenftzUt’s akaJem. rede, p. 37. Pallas, tableau 
de la Taurlde, p. 42. 
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objeA invites our attention, the beasta op 
DRAUGHT AND BURDEN, of which there is a 
great and curious variety in the ruffian empire. 

The mod common as well as the mod ufeful 
animal of this clafs is the horse, a creature 
that by its drength and patient fortitude, under 
every region of heaven, feems dedined to miti- 
gate the cllefts of that curfe .which the levity of 
the fiird mortal is faid to have drawn down upon 
his whole poderity. With almod all the na- 
tions of the earth this animal is the plodding 
participator in the labours of agriculture, the 
faithful and bold companion in the fports of the 
field and in the perils of war ; and in the re- 
fined nations of our quarter of the globe become 
indifpenfable to the purpofes of convenience and 
luxury. The ruffian empire produces and feeds 
great numbers of them j in the vad and fertile 
deppes, which human penury or avarice have 
not yet made tributary, they dill live in the pri- 
mitive date of nature, in perfeft freedom ; and 
even among the nomadic tribes, where they are 
collefled in whole troops, their fervitude is as 
light as the flavery in polilhed countries is com- 
monly great. 

In the proper ruffian provinces this breed is fo 
general, that we feldom fee a peafant, however 
poor his condition, who does not polTefs a horfe or 

two i 
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two ; and, exceping in the Ukraine, this animal 
is univerfally employed in the works of the field. 
It is fonicwhat curious that the genuine ruflian 
horfe, notwithftanding the great diverfity of cli- 
mate, of nurture, of attendance, of provender, &c. 
is almoft everywhere uncommonly alike; have 
all rain-iikc heads, long and meagre neck, a 
broad breaft, and. are very compaft. There are 
excellent runners among them ; they are inde- 
fatigable and hardy, but not handfome, and 
withal extremely obfiinate and fliy. In feveral 
regions of the empire this native race has been 
ennobled by foreign ftailions, and the govern- 
ments of Mofco, Tambof, Kazan, Simbirlk, 
with feveral others, produce large, beautiful, 
and ftrong horfes. — Lithuania has always fup- 
pliod the cavalry with this necelfary; a good 
kind of poney is found in the diftrift of Arch- 
angel, and for their fleetnefs and lafting powers 
the livonian nags are very famous, but the ge- 
nuine breed of them begins to be fcarce. The 
tartarian horfes are of fuch known excellence, 
particularly for the ufe of light cavalry, that this 
fpecies needs here no farther defeription. But 
the improvements that have been made in Tau- 
rida in fome of the ftuds by the commixture 
with turkilh and arabian horfes, fo as greatly to 
improve the native breed, deferves to be particu- 
larly 
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larljr noticed. The race which the Kozaks of 
the Euxine have introduced into the ifle of 
Tainan and along the river Kuban will far excel 
the tartarian. The caucafian horfes are but 

• I 

little inferior to the arabian in regard of beauty, 
fpirit, and docility, but the bukharian pye-balls 
will difpute the palm with them in regard to 
the firfl" of thefe advantages*. — To thefe 
moftly native races, the catalogue of which 
might be eafily lengthened, may ftill be added 
fome foreign breeds, particularly the danifh and 
englilh, the propagation of which is greatly at- 
tended to in the numerous ftuds belonging to 
the crown, and in thofe of wealthy landlords t* 

* Falk’s Bc-ytrag. tom. iii. p. 290. P.tllas, travels, 
tom. 1. p. 61. 74. 140. IIiipL-rs topogr. nachr. tom. iu 
p. 247. Piillds, tableau de la TaurIJc, p. ^ i* Ruflb : or 
a complete dcfcription of all the nations, 5 cl. 

f Of the governments in which the bretding of horfes 
is principally attended to, or where they arc kept in lluds, 
the principal arc Mofeo, Kharkof, Kurile, Orel, Niflnicy- 
Novgorod, Siinbirllv, Tambof, Vorouetch, Kief, Kkatari* 
nofluf, Vofncfeiillc, 13 rat/lau, See. Formerly the large 
horfes for the cavalry 'were fetched from Pruflia, Denmark, 
and other countries ; at prefent they are taken out of the 
lluds or brought up in the country. A rullian cavalry 
korfe mull not, according to the difference of the corps, be 
under two arihines two verfhoks, or two arfhincs. In fome 
of the cuiraflier-regiments we miy fee horfes two arfliincs 
five verlhoks iu height. 

Yoi,. F Among 
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Among the nomadic tribes the Kalmuks» 
Kirghifcs, and Bafchkirs poiTefs the greateft 
numbers of thcfe animals doubly neceifary to 
them in their rambling mode of life. The kal- 
muk horfes are high, light-limbed ; and, though' 
not beautiful, are not of a difagieeable form. 
In point of fleetnefs they by no means yield to 
any other fpecies ; .but they are not ferviceable 
as draught horfes, being deficient in force, and 
by far too furious. Being accuilomed only to 
graze upon the fteppes, it is nojt polfible in ge- 
neral to fucceed with them without regular fod- 
dering, but it is difficult to make them take to 
it ; and there is great hazard that, in proportion 
as their firength increafes, their furioufnefs fhould 
alfo increafe. There are Kalmuks who polfefs 
feveral thoufand horfes ; moft of the ftallion- 
colts they make into geldings, but the flallions 
are never kept apart from the mares, that the 
proprietor may at no time be in want of milk. 
— The horfes of the Kirghifes differ but little 
from thofe of the Kalmuks, yet they are ufually 
of fomewhat higher growth. Alfo in impetu- 
ofity and fleetnefs they are equal to the latter, 
and likewife accuftomed to ferape up their fod- 
der the whole winter through from under the 
fnow. They are divided into troops by their 
owners, to each of which is affigned only one 
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ftallion, who plays the Ihepherd as it were over 
his flock. — But among none of the nomadic 
people' are bred better and larger horfes fhan by 
the Bafchkirs, particularly thofe who dwell eaft- 
ward of the Ural along the river Ifet. The 
noble herbage of the fteppes in thefe regions 
affords fuch encouragement to the breeding of 
horfes, that many individuals •among the Bafch- 
kirs poflfcfs from two to four thoufand of thefe 
animals. The horfes here are doubtlefs very 
fine, yet the excellent pafturcs would greatly 
improve their fpecies, if thefe ffiepherds did not 
deprive the colts of the mare’s milk which they 
convert into an intoxicating liquor, and if they 
were not too lazy to provide a fuflicient winter 
provifion of hay, as the poor hearts in Ipring, 
when the melted fnow fireezes again, are almort 
dertitute of food *. 

Amidrt all this adtual fuperfluity which Ruffia 
poflefles in horfes, the importation of thefe ani- 
mals yet forms no inconfiderable rubric in the 
cuftom-houfe lifts of the Baltic-ports. In St. 
Peterfburg alone are brought in of them annu- 
ally to the amount of 120,000 to 130,000 ru- 
bles i to what then may it not amount through 
the whole country ? If, however, only the half 
of them were adapted to improve the native 


* Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 325— 39(5. tom. ii. p. 75. 
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breeds, this eflimate would require no animad^ 
verAon, as the beneAt that might thus accrue to 
RuAia' would far outweigh the difadvantages 
ariAng from a luxury eaAly pardonable as pro- 
ceeding from a ufeful tafte. 

It would be difficult to point out a people that 
under Aand how to manage horfes fo well as the 
Ruffians. Almoll every boor is at once carter, 
driver, and horfeman ; and the care of the 
poA, as well as the vehicles for the purpofe of 
conveyance, conAitute a primary bufinefs and 
an important branch of gain to the country 
people in moA diArifls. In the common Ruf- 
fian the love for his horfe forms a curious con- 
tra A with his feverity in the treatment of him. 
AccuAomed himfelf to harAi demands, he never 
fails to make the fame upon his horfe, and in cafe 
of need to enforce them with unmerciful feve- 
rity. The rapidity with which they travel in 
Ruffia is become proverbial even in other coun- 
tries ; but when we are informed that the poA- 
Aations here are very far afunder, and that it is 
exceedingly common to pafs two or three of them 
with the fame horfes with unabated fpeed, we 
may reafonably be aAonilhed at the Aurdinefe 
of the ruffian horfes and the infenfibility of their 
owners. In the hard works which ufually Adi 
to the lot of thefe animals, their provender is 

often 
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often very fcanty, and on violent exertions in 
jierfonning a day’s journey, a bit of blac|c btead 
or a hard bifcuit is their only refreflinient. But 
Fhe Ruflian likewife knows how much he can 
put upon his horfe, without entirely exhaufting 
his llrength, and the providing for his health and 
attendance is of the greater confequence to him 
as frequently he is the whole of his property. 

The cattle of the nomadcs conllfts chiefly in 
horfes, as nioft of their neceflaries are fupplied 
by this animal. They obtain from them not 
only meat, milk, and cheefe, but even fpirituous 
liquor, (kins for their clothing, finew^ for few- 
ing, &c. In thefe large droves the horfes are 
moftly half-wild j they keep together in troops, 
each of which having feveral mares under one, 
at lead one paramount ftallion, who feems the 
guardian and protector of the whole multitude, 
keeps the droves together, is attentive to every 
danger, notifies it to them by neighing, and in 
cafe of extremity, while the drove prefs quietly 
together, goes forth to meet the foe, and begins 
the fight in defence of the company under his 
protection *. 

There are diftriCls in RulTia where this fer- 
viceable fpecies is even found wild; though 

* Falk’s beytr. tom. ui. p. 289. 

p 3 probably 
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probably the horfes running about at large ire 
the donlkoi, the uralian, and the barabinzian 
lleppes do not form a peculiar race, but have 
arifen from ftrayed ftallions belonging to the; 
paftoral nations, who have either feduced Tingle 
mares or whole droves, and propagated in the 
uninhabited wilderneffes. In their prcfent favage 
Hate, though they refemble on the whole the 
little ruffian horfes, yet they have thicker heads, 
more pointed ears, a ffiort curly mane, and a 
ffiorter tail. Their ordinary colour is light bay, 
others are rare. They affociatc in companies 
from five to twenty together, ufually confiding 
of a family of one ftallion with fevcral mares and 
colts. When the young male colts are giown up, 
the old ftallion drives them from the herd, who 
yet follows them for forae time till they are ftrong 
enough to get themfelves a retinue of young 
mares. Thefe wild horfes keep the whole ye:ir 
round to the welhwatered mountainous fteppes ; 
in w'inter feeking their food on the heights where 
the ftoriny winds prevent the fnow from lying 
deep. Prom all the attempts that have hitherto 
been made, to tame them is utterly impoffible j 
on being confined, they cither effeft their efcape, 
or ftarve themfelves to death. The Tartars and 
Kozaks therefore confider them in no other light 

than 
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than as obje£ts of chace, and kill them for the 

fake of their fielhi which is a choice , difli with 

* • 

moft of the nomadic tribes. The chace of them, 

r 

however, is very difficult, as they are not only 
exceffively fleet, but have withal fo nice a fcent, 
that under the wind they can finell the men at 
the diflance of feveral verfts, and then imme> 
diately take to flight *. 

The ASS, that creature endowed with ufeful 
though not Alining qualities, and decried for de- 
fers of little confequcnce, is a domeftic animal 
in very few parts of Ruflia, but one of thofe is 
Taurida. The great utility of the afs, whom 
modern prejudice has undervalued in the eflima- 
lion of mankind, would well repay any attempts 
that might be made to extend the breed of this 
contented animal, at lead in thofe trails where 
the want of pafturc is in oppofition to the mul- 
tiplication of the horfe. — - The zoology of the 
ruflian empire has two remarkable animals to 
produce, both apparently belonging as well to 
the equine as to the afinine race, and yet eflen- 
tially diflinil from the mongrel breed of mules. 
The firft, which by the Mongoles is called dshio- 
GETEi, or long-ears, roams troopwife in the mon- 
golian fteppes, about the lake Ural and in Tau- 


^ Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. zii. tom. iii. p. 5 ro. 
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rida ; but within the rullian borders, fince the 
conftrudion of the frontier -polls, is become 
much niore rare. In beauty of form he far ex- 
ceeds the afs and even the mule ; being of flight 
make, flender limbs, a beautiful colour, and a 
wild lively look. The ears too, w'hich are in 
jufter proportion than thofe of the mule, and 
which he bears brifely credl, become him much ; 
and, with fo many outward advantages we are 
almolt inclined to overlook his rather clumfy 
head and his little afinine hoofs ; only the ftrait 
angular back and the ugly cow-tail, which he has 
in common with the afs, disfigure this elegant 
animal. The fwiftnefs of the dlhiggetci, which by 
undeniable accounts, tranfeends all defeription, is 
proverbial among the Mongolcs. No horfe, 
how fleet foever he may be, has ever yet been 
able to overtake the dfliiggetei in the courfe, and 
there is no other way of taking him than by 
ftratagem, or by lying in ambulh for him. Were 
it poflible to tame this animal, there could not be 
found in the workl fo excellent a nag ; but they 
are faid to be unconquerably wild. Indeed it 
would be furprifing if the Pdongoles and other 
afiatic nations in fo many centuries Ihould never 
have fallen on the thought of rearing young colts, 
which often enough come into their power, and 
getting out of them a better breed. In the mean 

time . 
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time it would be worth the pains to make a ufe- 
ful and not entirely hopelefs trial with very young 
foals, which Ihould be caught within a Ibw days 
jifter their birth. If the government gave orders 
to this effeft, it would be an eafy matter to have 
fome caught in the fteppes by the Tungufes on 
the frontiers ; and fhould by this means a new 
and by their fleetnefs fo ufeftil a fpecies of do- 
meftic animal be obtained, the trifling rewards 
that might be bellowed for the advancement of 
this projcft, would not certainly be thrown away. 
•— One other animal, which feems to form a 
middle fpecies between the horfe and the afs, is 
the KHULAN, which Pallas holds to be the 
onager of the antients, and which is exceedingly 
fleet, and Jikewife of an untamable ferocity. 
The khulans go in monllrous droves, efpecially 
in'fpring, when they take their migration north- 
wards from the Ural, take to open and cool 
mountains, or in autumn, when they return to 
the warm regions of Perlia and India *. 

In foine provinces of the ruffian empire the 
CAMEL is likewife of the number of domellic 
animals : among the curopeau governments this 
is particularly the cafe in Taurida. Here is found 
the two-humped camel, which the count de 

* Pallas, travels, tom. lii. p. 217. 511. 
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BuiFon improperly terms the dromedary, and hlS 
breed might be cultivated to great advantage in 
the faline plains of this peninfula, efpecially if the 
white fpecies were to be introduced, whofe wool- 
may be better and more eafily coloured. Bcfides, 
this animal may be of great ufe to the army, for 
tranfporting the artillery in the heavieft roads, 
and if it were thought expedient to employ them 
in battle, there would be no difficulty in putting 
cavalry of the enemy to flight, it being a well 
known fa£k that the horfe, if not accuftomed to 
the fight of the camel, immediately turn tail 
and gallop off at full fpeed *. 

The nomadic tribes, by whom this ferviceable 
animal is kept in herds, are the Kirghifes, Bafch- 
kirs. Bursts, Kalmuks, and Mongoles. As this 
is the lad time that we lhall have occafion to 
fpeak of the Kirghifes, we will here ftate the pro- 
portion in which the fcveral kinds of animals are 
found among nomades. A common herdfman 
keeps not often fewer than thirty to fifty horfcs, 
half as many neat-cattle, about a hundred (heep, 
feveral camels, and from twenty to fifty goats< 
Yet there are men, particularly in the middle 
horde, who poflefs as far as ten thoufand horfes, 
three hundred camels, between three and four 

* Pallas, tableau de la Tauridc, p. 40. 
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thoufand head of horned-cattle, twenty thoufand 
Iheep, and above a thoufand goats The camels 
thrive in the warm and fait fteppes of the Kirg- 
hifes uncommonly well, and they are of the fingly 
gibbous or the doubly gibbous kind ; the former 
can endure third: longer, and are therefore fitter 
for diftant journies, but the latter yield more and 
better wool. As thefe animals multiply but 
llowlyt, and moreover are very weakly, the 
breeding of them requires a particular care and 
attention. In winter they are fcwed up in felt- 
coverings ; or, if the cold be fevere, rufh mats 
are extended about them and between the tents 

* RulFia : or a complete defeription of all the nations that 
compofc the rufliaii empire, art. Kirghifes. Pallas fays that 
in general horfes and flicep are the moft numerous part of 
their ftock ; that they poffefs camels in a far lefs number, and 
are the woill provided with honied-cattlej as they cannot 
wellfupport themfelves on the ttepjic in winter without re- 
gular provender ; tom. i. p. 396 . This feems in fome mca- 
fure to contradid the above ftatement. 

f It is ufual to couple the camels in Februar)', about 
which time they are moft: in heat. The female is habituated 
to fallen her fore-knees at the word, ** Tfhuck !” whereas 
the male feats himfelf on his hinder knees. When a female 
camel is pregnant, llie no longer admits the male ; and, as 
fhe goes with young twelve months, and fuckles her foals 
two years, it is very natural that the multiplication of this 
animal fhould go on but flowly. Pallas, travels, tom. i- 
P- 397- 
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for their proteftion. I’he foals are very earl/ 
taught, at the fpeaking of a certain word, to fall 
down oh the fore-knees, and at the fame early 
age the partition of the noftrils is pierced# 
through which a cord is paiTed for the purpofe 
of guiding them. The camels are exceedingly 
ufeful to the Kirghifes in their houfekeeping. 
On removing the camp they are the beails of 
burden ; on them the yourts and furniture are 
packed, the load whereof however mull: not ex- 
ceed thirty, and when the journey is long, not 
lixteen pood. A two-bunched camel yields an- 
nually ten or tw^elve pounds of wool, which is 
partly wrought up by the Kirghifes themfelves 
into (lulfs and ropes, and partly fold into RuHia 
and Bukharia. From the milk of thefe animals, 
w'hich is very pleafant to the tafte, the Kirghifes 
make their butter, cheefe, and fpirituous extract, 
which they call kumifs. The fielh is eaten, and 
the Ikins ferve for leather veflels to keep their 
milk in 

Among the Kalmuks and Mongoles likcuifc 
are both one and two-humped camels ; and, as 
the fteppes in which thefe people at prefent 
nomadize, on account of the variety of faline 
herbs, are very favourable to the breeding of 

* RulIIa : or a complete defer^tion, &c. art. KirglnTcs. 
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cattle, in fo great a number, that they not only ' 
have enough for their own confumption, but 
they frequently bring them to Orenbnrg, and 
barter them to the Bukharians. Among the 
Bafchkirs and Bursts thefe animals, in confe- 
quence of frequent difeafes, are greatly diminifhed, 
and likewife the fevere winter in the regions in- 
habited by thefe tribes is prejudicial to them *. 

The REiN-DF.FR, which we have already 
fpoken of as an objed of chace, is as a domeftic 
animal a very ufeful creature among the Lap- 
landers, the Samoyedes, the Oftiaks, the Ko- 
viaks, the Tfchuktfches, the Tungufes, the Ya- 
kutes, and with feveral tartar ftems in Siberia, 
and in this twofold character perhaps the moft 
ufeful of all that we have hitherto mentioned. 
The breeding of thefe animals conflitutes not 
only the main employment but even the whole 
wealth of the abovenamed tribes, and the ufes 
to which they are put are fo extenfive aqd various 
that no other tamed animal can be brought into 
comparifon with them. Befides that they are 
the only cattle for draught and burden made ufe 
of by the northern nomades for riding, carrying, 
and drawing, their ilefh is alfo the ordinary food, 
their milk the molt nutritious beverage, and the 

* Falliis, travels, tom.r. p. 326. tom. iL p.'7<$. 

cheefe 
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cheefe prepared from it the bell relilh to the talle 
of thefe people. The hides furnifli the chief 
material of clothes and of covers to the youits, 
the fur is made into warm clothes and mattraffes, 
the horns and bones into houlhold utenfils, and 
the finews into twine. But what infinitely 
enhances the utility and the local value of 
thefe animals, is their contentednefs, and the 
little attendance neceflary to their prefervation. 
Without being houfed they thrive in climates 
where no other doraellic animal can fubiill; 
without being foddered they maintain themfelves 
on a foil, which for ten months in the year is 
covered with faow and ice ; a little mofs, which 
they fcratch up from below this frolty mantle of 
the earth, is their ordinary food, and the fnow 
which they lick up allays their thirft. Endowed 
with fuch properties as qualify the rein-deer to 
be the foie nurfe and companion of man in thofe 
rude regions where the whole creation feems to 
refufe him fuccour, they all would have been of 
no avail but for the benign inftinfl to the greater 
multiplication of his fpecies, without which this 
ufeful animal would perhaps long ago have been 
extincl. Accordingly, from the indifpenfable 
fuccours" he affords, he is held in fuch high 
eileem with the nomades, that they borrow their 
nobleft fxmilies from him } nothing, for example, 

7 can 
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^an more honour a Samoyede than to call him a 
rein-deer gelding. The herds that are kept by 
.thefe feveral tribes are confiderably various ac- 
cording to the proportion of their induftry and 
tlieir wealth. Among the Laplanders fix hun- 
dred to a thoufand rein-deer compofe the or- 
dinary fortune of a fingle herdfman : with the 
Samoyedes that man is already rich who poffelTcs 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty of them. 
A farming Tungufe keeps a thoufand perhaps ; 
a Koriak feveral thoufands ; but among the 
Tfchuktfches there are herdfmen who have herds 
of ten to fifty thoufand rein-deer *. 

In concluding this feftion let us not omit a 
race of animals, which, though forming in all 
countries a part of the domefiic animals, yet in 
Rufiia alone is applied in an extremely curious 
manner to the fervice and accommodation of 
mankind. It is the dog, of whom numerous 
packs are found with almolt all the nomadic 
nations, and are ufed for draught particularly by 
the Kamtfiiadales and the Oftiaks, by the eafiern 
Samoyedes, the Tungufes, and by fome ftems 
of the Maqdlhures : an employment to which 
they are deftined even among the Ruflians in the 
government of Irkutlk, where in fome difirifis 


* Ri^a : or a defeription, &c. under the feveral heads. 
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they fupply the place of poft-horfes. But no- 
where is the breed of this animal of fuch im- 
portance and neceffity as in Kamtlhatka *, where 
they conftitute the only fpecies of tame domcftic 
animals, and where it is as impoHiblc to difpenfe 
with them, as in other countries with horned- 
cattle or the horfe. The kamtihadale dogs are 
in fize and lhapa little different from the large 
ruffian boor-dog ; but their manners are almoft 
totally changed by their courfe of training, 
diet, and treatment. They are held to be the 
beft and moft long-winded runners of all the 
fiberian dogs, and their fpirit is fo great that they 
frequently dillocate their joints in drawing, and 
their hair is often tinged with red from the ex- 
travafation of blood occafioned by violent exer- 
tions. They poflefs fo much ftrength that four 
of them, w'hich are commonly harnelTed to a 
fiedge, draw with eafe three full-grown perfons 
with a pood and a half of baggage. The ordi- 
nary loading of four dogs amounts to five or fix 
poods, and a fingle man can in this manner, in 
bad roads, go thirty or forty, but in good roads 
eighty to a hundred and forty verfts a day. The 
deep fnow which the dogs run over without 


* Steller’s befclireib. von Kamtfchatka, p. 1^2—140. 
P* 370— 374 * . , • ; 

breaking 
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breaking in; the fteep mountains and narrow 
pafies in the vallies ; the thick impalTable foreds ; 
the numerous dreams and brooks that are either 
not at all or but flightly frozen over ; the florras 
which drift the fiiow and efhice every vedige of a 
track : — all thefe circutndances together would 
prevent the travelling with horfes, had they ever 
fo many of them, in winter dt lead ; and it is 
therefore very probable that the dog, even under 
the highed pitch of civilization to which Kamt- 
fhatka can attain, would be always the principal 
and mod ferviccable animal for draught. Ac- 
cordingly the tade for dogs is here as great as 
elfewhere it is for horfes, and confiderable fums 
are not unfrequently expended in the purchafe of 
them and on the elegance of their trappings. 

The manner in which thefe animals are trained 
to their lingular employment has fo powerful an 
influence on the individual properties of the whole 
fpecies, that the defcription of it will not be un- 
intereding even to the philofophic reader. Fof 
proper draught-dogs the choice is principally 
made of fuch as have high legs, long ears, a 
lharp muzzle,, a broad crupper and thick hcadi-, 
and difcover great vivacity. As foon as the 
puppies are able to fee, they are thrown into a 
dark pit, where they remain Ihut up till they are 
thought fufficiently ftrong to undergo a trial. 

YOL. lu. ft 'they 
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They are then harneiTed with other trained dogs* 
to a fledge, with which they fcamper away with 
all their might, being frightened by the light and 
by fo many ftrange objefts. After this Ihort 
trial they are again confined to their gloomy 
dungeon, and this pradice is repeated till they 
are inured to the bufinefs of drawing, and are 
obedient to their driver. From this moment 
begins their hard and mifcrable courfe, only 
alleviated by the Ihort recreation the fummer 
affords them. As in this feafon they are of no 
fervicc, nobody cares about them, but they 
enjoy a perfed liberty, which they principally em- 
ploy in affuaging their hunger. Their foie nou- 
riflmient confifts of filh, which they watch for 
all this time by the brinks of rivers, and which 
they catch with great dexterity and cunning. 
When they have plenty of this food, like the 
bears, they devour only the heads and leave the 
red behind. 

This refpite how'ever lafts only till Odober, 
when every proprietor affcmblcs his dogs and 
ties them up in a place adjoining to his dwelling, 
where they muft be kept on fpare regimen to 
bring down their fuperfluous fat, that they may 
be rendered more fit for running. With the 
firll fall of fnow commences their time of tor- 
m^t; and then day and night i$ heard their 
• ■ ■ dreadful. 
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dreadful howling, in which they feem to bewail 
their miferable fate. With the hard, lot thefe 
animals have to bear the winter through, their 
• food confifts only of foured or dried fifli in a 
ftate of corruption, and even this they are only 
allowed, as the better diet, to refrelh and in- 
vigorate them, as it is obferved that they become 
nice and more eafily tired on receiving this deli- 
cacy ftiortly before they fet out on a journey. 
Their ordinary fuftenance is mouldy dried fifh, a 
treat at which they can feldom fatisfy their appe- 
tite without bleeding jaws, as the greater part 
of it confifts of bones and teeth. This hard 
ufage, however, they generally revenge by the 
amazing voracity which fpares no objeft on 
which they can lay hold. With thievifli artifice 
they mount the ladder to the aerial cupboard of 
their tyrannical mafter ; with unnatural greedi- 
nefs they prey upon his thongs, ftraps, and lea- 
thers, wherever they find them; and the d»» 
pravity of their tafte is fuch, that rarely can a 
Kamtfliadale incline in obedience to the ignobler 
calls of nature, without firft arming himfelf with a 
whip, as at all times a ravenous pack is ready to 
contend even to blood for his loathfotne leavings. 

Not only in their voracity, however, but in 
the whole individuality of their brutal behaviour 
this depravity is ever confpicuous. Inftead 6f the 

Q.-2 vigilance, 
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vigilance, fidelity, and attachment which the dog 
evetywhere Ihews for his feeder, and therefore 
has in all nations been made the fynibol of thefe 
virtues, the kamtlhadale dog has afliiuied the- 
charafter of a crafty flavc. Sly and unfriendly 
he fliuns the look of his mailer ; unconcerned 
about the fafety of his property, he will not ftir 
to defend it againll a ftranger. Timid and fullen, 
he fneaks prowling alone, ftill leering on every 
fide from fufpicion. It is only by artifice and 
deceit that they can be barnelfed to the fledge ; 
while this is doing, they all ftretch their heads 
upwards and fet up a melancholy yell, but as 
foon as the fledge is in motion, they are fud- 
denly mute, and then by a hundred artful tricks 
feem to vie with each other to weary the patience 
of the driver, or refolved to bring his life into 
jeopardy. On coming to a dangerous place they 
redouble their fpeed ; where, to avoid being pre- 
cipitated down a fteep mountain or plunged into 
a deep river, he is commonly forced to abandon 
tlie fledge, which feldom fails of being broken 
to pieces, and he only finds it again at the next 
village, if the dogs have not been fo lucky as to 
fet themfelves free outright. 

Yet the dog of Kamtlhatka, though fo dege- 
nei^te from the reft of his kind, is not deficient 
in qualities by which he may be ferviceable to 

* man 
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man when he pleafes. Befides the advantage of 
being able with thefe light creatures to traverfe 
the tracklefs mountains and proceed albng the 
furface of deep ridges of fnow, they are alfo 
excellent guides on the 'dreary way, as in the 
inoit pitchy darknefs and in moll tremendous 
llorms of fnow they find out’ the place for which 
their mafter is bound. If* the ftorm be fo 
violent that, unable to proceed, they muft re- 
main on the fpot, as not unfrequently happens, 
the dogs lie by the fide of their mafter, and pre- 
ferve his life by their natural warmth. They 
likewife give infallible notice of approaching 
ftorms, by fcratching holes in the fnow and en- 
deavouring to fhelter themfelves in them. By 
thefe and many other good qualities the kamt- 
ftiadalc dogs by far overbalance the mifchiefs they 
do by their pcrverfity ; and to what other caufe 
than the tyrannical treatment they receive from 
hard-hearted man is the blame of this perverfity 
to be alcribed ? Great as their rogueries may be> 

• they from comparifon with the cold and felfilh 
ingratitude which thefe degraded animals, chained 
to perpetual bondage and ftripes, endure from 
mankind. Scarcely has the kamtlhadale dog, 
worn but by the weight of his bodily fuff'erings, 
arrived at a premature old age, in which he is 
unfilt any longer to draw, than his inexorable 

t^.3 mafter 
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mafter exafts of him the laft furrender he is able 
to make — ^his ikin ; and the fame cruelly treated 
ilave, vvlho during his fhort and painful life has 
fo often imparted his animal warmth to his iner-, 
cilefs tyrant, affords him the fame fervice and ii^ 
the fame manner even after his death. 


SECTION IV. 

Agriculture. 

Having in the former feflions delineated the 
mode of life and branches of bufinefs which are 
(Common to all the tribes of the ruflian empire, 
and in which chiefly the rude and half-favage of 
them participate ; we now proceed to thofe em- 
ployments which belong exclufively to more po- 
lifhed nations. — No period in the civilization 
pf a people is more important and decifive than 
that of their tranfition from the pafloral life to 
AGRICULTURE, or from the Wandering nomadic 
to the fedate civil conftitntion, which determine^ 
the boundary between civilized and barbarous 
nations. Nay, it is agriculture that fixes man 
to the portion of earth which he has moiftened 
ivith the fweat of his brow, and has been ren; 
|iered feryiceable by the labour of his hands r by 
■ it 
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it mankind are brought together, and held in a 
numerous and lading conneflion; it is the 
fruitful bud whence are unfolded the, praifed 
and difputed advantages of the focial date and 
Tuperior cultivation. Property now, by the in- 
creal'ed difficulty of acquifition, obtains a higher 
value, and the fecuring of it againd^the attacks 
of artifice or violence gave J^irth to laws. In- 
dead of the infulated and independent exidence 
of the herdfman, who receives from his flocks 
all the neceflTaries of life, the hulbandman enters 
into the date of mutual dependence with others, 
whofe fuperfluity mud fupply his deficiency. 
Hence arifes barter, the confequences whereof 
have incalculable influence on the civilization of 
mankind ; and thus agriculture is the fource of 
the civil conditution, without which the nations 
would be called favage, — and commerce, with- 
out which they might be deemed barbarous. 

Of the multitude of nations which the ruffian 
empire numbers as its inhabitants, are feveral 
dill far didant from this degree of civilization, 
and fome whofe inhofpitable foil and brazen iky 
rejeft the hopes of their attaining it for ever. 
In this latter cafe are particularly the Lapland- 
ers, the Samoyedes, the Odiaks, the Tungufes, 
the Kamtihadales, the Koriaks, the Tfchuktfches, 
gnd the eadern illanders. Not much better pror 

4 vided 
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vidsd for by nature are a great part of the fibe- 
rian Tartars ; and even the warm, but arid and 
faline fteppes of fouthern Ruflia oppofe infur- 
mountable obftacles to the introdu6tion of agri- 
culture among the nomadizing nations there; 
This alteration of manners has been more fuc- 
cefsfully brought on among the european and 
fouthern fibcrian Tartars, the Tfcheremifles, the 
Tl'chuvafches, the Votiaks, the Mordvines, the 
Bafchkirs, the Mefchtfcheriaeks, and other na- 
tions of the middle regions, who for the moft 
part only forfook the nomadic way of life on 
their fubmiillon to the fovereignty of the rullian 
empire. This has been the cafe from time to 
time with feveral detached ftems, efpecially fince 
the government endeavoured by fuitable mea- 
fures to encourage the dilTemination of the prac^ 
tice of agriculture, and fince the partitioning 
of the former large governments has limited 
the governors to a fphere of operation more 
contraflcd, and of courfe more eafily to be in. 
fpcfted. Accordingly fometimes we lhall fee 
tribes, of which feveral ftems are entirely devoted 
to agriculture, while others are ftill attached to 
the. chace, or to the nomadic mode of breeding 
cattle : others again halt in a middle date bor- 
dering on both thefe ways of living ; in winter, 
^r inftance, inhabiting permanent villages, but 
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dwelling in fnmmer in moveable ypurtff, with 
which they roam about the mod excellent pafto* 
rages. Where the foil and the climate are fa> 
yourable to agriculture^ even nomadic people 
accuftom themfelves fometimes, as excited by ex- 
ample and encouragement, to this laborious but 
fccure branch of fuftenance, and feveral of them, 
who lefs than a century ago were indolent herdf- 
men, have formed themfelves now into indul^ 
trious and diligent farmers* There are few 
didri£ts in Ruilia where agriculture is more fe- 
duloudy profecuted than in the trafls about the 
Kama and the Volga, inhabited by Tartars, Vo- 
tiaks, and. TfcheremiiTes, who feem to contend 
in a laudable emulation to outvie one another in 
the culture of their groimds, and deem it an 
honour to poiTefs a (lore of corn untouched *. 

Of the nations who have followed agriculture 
from time immemorial, though in various ways 
and with different fuccefs, the principal are the 
Ruffians, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the Lettes, 
the Finns, and Ellhonians. As the firft of thele 
compofe the chief and the mod numerous part 
of the inhabitants, we fhall in the prefent fefrioh 
make ruffian agriculture the bafls of our defcfip- 
ppn, and only notice by the way the molt 

f Pallas, tntfd*, tom. Hi. p. 491. - * ' 

Itrikiag 
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ftriking differences that appear in the other 
tribes : apd, as lb conlluerable and compre- 
henfive.a fubjeifl cannot be treated without a cer- 
tain attention to method, our inquiry lliall firll 
be dirccied to the ad, ipiation of the foil to thfi 
purpofos of agricnl -ire; then to the manner in 
which it is gcr :ial!y carried on ; and j laftly to 
the principal iiodufts accruing from it either 
for hopie consumption or for the ufes of com- 
merce. The refult of thefe feveral fads will 
fupply us with matter for general refledions on 
political occonoray, the combination whereof will 
form the conclufion of the prefent narrative. 

The ftate of agriculture in all countries, alike 
depending on the nature of the foil and climate 
as on the diligence and induffry of the inhabit- 
ants, the N-iTURAL DISPOSITION of the coun* 
try for this fpecics of culture is properly the firll 
objed of our inveftigation. The great expanf^ 
pf the ruffian empire, and the diverfity of cli- 
mate and territory thence arifing, caufe fuch a 
variety in the employments of rural oeconomy, 
that in this refped we can only adopt a very ge- 
neral dillribution for our rule, if we would not 
iofe ourfelves in boundlefs details, fince almoll 
$yery government in its natural quality is fub^ 
jed to very great and fometimes extremely 
linking variations, * 

Totally 
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Totally unfit for every kind of oecono- 
mical culture are the mod northern and eaftern 
diftridls of the empire, of the former particu- 
larly in Siberia. Here we may regard the fixtieth 
degree of latitude as the boundary beyond 
which no agriculture is praflicable. According 
to Pallas’s account, to the north of Demianlk, 
(a borough in the government of Tobollk, lying 
in about 59I deg. north, lat.), hardly anything 
is raifed but barley and oats; at mod a little 
fummer grain. Hemp or flax are feldom fown, 
and in three years they fcarcely have once a to- 
lerable crop : the cabbage here produces no 
head but fpends itfelf in loofe green leaves 
Farther to the ead the parts lying under the 
fame latitude are dill more unfit for agriculture. 
The repeated attempts that have been made 
about Okhotfk (between 59 and 60 deg. north 
lat. and 160 deg. ead long.) and Udfkoy-odrog 
(55“ ^o' lat. 150® 40' longit.) in the govem- 
inent of Irkutfk, Ihew, that the fummer is here 
too fhort, that the earth remains too long frozen 
in fpring, and that the night-firods in autumn 
come on too early for allowing us to hope that 
the culture of corn will ever be introduced to 
f!fie£t : even in Kamtfhatka, where the fouth- 
^rnmod cape, however, runs out to 51® north. 

* Pallas, travels, tom. iti. p. 15. 

lat. 
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|at. fimilar trials have been made, but with very 
poor and precarious efFedb *. In the european 
or weftern parts of the empire, indeed, the 
fruits of the field and the orchard Iiave beeij 
produced in the fixtieth degree of latitude by a 
laborious and difficult procefs } but the circles 
in the governments of Olonetz and Archangel, 
which lie from two to three and a half degrees 
higher to the north, have likewife no agricul- 
ture j and, even in fome dif rifts of Vyborg, St. 
Peferfburg, Novgorod, Vologda, Perme, and 
Viatka, it is attended with great and deterring 
difficulties. Now, by fetting off thefe differ- 
ences of the weftern and eaftern parts of Ruffia 
again ft one another, and confequently admit the 
fixtieth degree of latitude as the general bound- 
ary of the foil fufceptible of culture to the 
north, it follows, that the ruffian empire con- 
tains about 162,000 fquare geographical miles 
of land totally unferviceable to the purpofes of 
agriculture. 

Befides the foregoing northern governments, 
fome of the fouthern diftrifts of Caucafus, Sa- 
ratof, Ufa, Kolhyvan, Ekatarinoflaf, and Tau- 
rida, are of a serviceable but poor foil, 
V^here the natural impediments are very difficult 

* Aufwahl. akonom. abhandL turn. in. p. tj. 

to 
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t6 be conquered, and perhaps never can be en- 
tirely furmounted. The former, befid^ great 
bogs, morafles, and forefts, have generally a 
moiH and Tandy foil, the flender fertility where- 
of is Hill more impeded by the long hard winter 
and by the frequent and fuddeii changes of 
weather. In the latter are generally feen largje 
plains or lleppes, which being alfo of a Tandy 
or faline foil are not feldom entirely delUtute 
water and wood, and therefore jud as little 
fuited to the culture of corn. — To the raR- 
Tii.E regions belong mod of the government 
of the middle, and feveral of the northern 
trafts ; but the best and most productive 
foils are chiefly found in IJttle-RulIia, Kazan, 
Simbirfk, Kharkof, Kurfk, Orel, Nifhney-Nov- 
gnrod, in the fouthern part of Taurida and 
Caucafus, in the ncwly-acquircd portion of the 
polilh Ukraine, and particularly alfo in fome of 
the fiberian provinces. That even here the fer- 
tility is not everywhere alike, is as little in need 
of a remark as the circumdance, that there arc 
particular didriAs, befides the faid governments, 
which for quality of foil by no means fall fliort 
of them ; but the circumdantial defcription of 
which would lead us far beyond the prefcribed 
limits of our plan. 


The 
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The natural riches and great fertility of the 
diftri^jEs bordering on the Volga, the Kama, the 
Dniepr, the Terek, and the parts about the 
Euxine, &c. have long been experienced over 
all Europe; yet the prejudice entertained in 
other countries againft the natural quality of 
Siberia is fo general, that it will excite no finall 
furprife in many of our readers at feeing the 
following defeription of the Ihores of the Yenif- 
ley, fupported upon very fubftantial authority. 

In the territory of Krafnoyarlk, a circlc-tovvn 
of the government of Kolhyvan, between the 
55th and 56th degree of north latitude, the fer- 
tility of the foil, notwithftanding the rather fc- 
vere and continued winter, is fo great that no 
inftance has ever been known of a general 
failure, and that it is a very ordinary harveft 
when the fummer-rye yields tenfold, the winter- 
corn eightfold, and the barley twelvefold. It is 
ufual for the wheat only in bad years to yield 
the fixth grain, and the oats give an increafe 
rarely Ihort of twentyfold. The buck-wheat 
muft only, on account of the richnefs of the 
foil, be committed to hungry lands, as otherwife it 
funs into ftalk, and yet yields a reaping of twelve 
to fifteen fold; This quality of the ground, 
which is generally a black and light mould, 

I * both 
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both on the elevations and in the flat vallies, 
abfolutely reje^s the ufe of manure, , which 
would only corrupt the feed, as has been found 
by experience. And yet the generality of the 
fields, if they are only left fallow about the third 
year, continue fit to bear ten or fifteen years 
and more; if then the fertility declines, the 
boor in that cafe finds excellent mountain-flats 
and fteppes enough, where he can lay out new 
fields. — In confequence of this exuberance 
provifions a^e here in great plenty, and proba- 
bly in no province of the empire are they at fo 
low a price. When Pallas was at Krafnoyarfk,- 
a pood of rye-meal fold for two or three, and 
a pood of wheaten flour for four and a half or 
five kopeeks ; a whole ox Was bought for a 
ruble and a half, a cow for a ruble, and a good 
ferviceablc horfe for two or three rubles at 
inoft; flieep and hogs fetched from thirty to 
fifty kopeeks a piece In the fpace of five- 
and-twenty years that have elapfed fince that 
period, the prices have indeed confiderably al- 
tered, yet this country is Hill one of the chcapeft 
as well as one of the mofl rich and plentiful of 
all. — Though thefe infiances of fruitfulnefs are 
among the moft ftriking, yet proofs are not 
wanting in other trails of Siberia, that this 

• Pallus, travels, tom. h'i. p, j — 7. 
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^untry, fo amply and fo varioufly endowed by 
nature, only requires a larger population for 
enabling if to produce from itfelf mod of the 
necedaries of life in the greateft abundance. 

As Nature, with fuch maternal care comes in 
aid of the rulTian countryman in by far the ge- 
nerality of the trails of country that are fufcep- 
tible of culture, it is no wonder that here as 
much is done with little pains and impcrfefl im- 
plements, as in other countries can be obtained 
by a laborious tillage and with artificial means. 
In faft, the manner in w'hich agricul- 
ture is CARRIED ON IN RussiA, taken in the 
whole, is fo artlefs and fimple as to need no 
prolix defcription for communicating to foreign- 
ers a competent idea of it. But, ere we can 
explain the procefs of the countryman himfelf, 
we muft briedy take notice of the implements 
OF HUSBANDRY of which he principally makes 
ufe *. 

The commoneft kind of plough is the light 
fork-plough or hook-plough, called in rufs 
focba, which is employed not only in mod 
of the great-rullian and fiberian provinces, but 

Hupei’s flaatrverf. tom. ii. p. 560. Lcpechin’s tra- 
Tclt, tom. i. p, 40. Georgi, befchrcib. des St. Peterlb. 
gouveni. p. 576. Guldenftsedt’s travels, tom. ii. p. 480— 

alfo 
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alfo In the governments Ikirting the Baltic *. It 
is without wheels, has two Ihort plough-lliares, 
which are fallened to a forked board*, and is 
ufually drawn by one horfe or by two oxen j it is 
fo light that it can be conveniently held by a 
lad of fifteen ; and the horfe, whofe exertion iii 
general is but fmall, goes comnionly without 
reins, and thus loaves the kid with both hands 
free. This plough bites not deeper than fome- 
what about a verlhok or 1 1 englifli inches in the 
ground, and is therefore only employed in 
ploughing the old arable lands ; turf and new 
grounds are turned up by what is called the 
kiiifc-plough, kolTulia, chiefly differing from the 
hook-plough by bearing half a verlhok deeper 
into the earth, and is fitter for cutting the little 
roots. In fomc parts for the fame purpofe they 
fix, inflcad of the two irons, a knife-blade in 
the plough-frame, cutting with it firfl; the turf 
through, and then, by means of the proper 
forked-plough, turning it up, at which time the 
ploughman mull turn it over with his foot, as 

* A dei'eription and drawing of tins fork-plough, which 
Palhia calls the hook-plough, may be feen in Gulden iljccll’s 
travels, tom. ii. p. 490 ; and, as it is ufed in Livonia, in 
WupeVs topogr, nachrichten, tom. ii. p. 275. In fomc ol 
the ruffian provinces, though it is fomewhat ' difleiently’ 
^•onilructed, yet the dilFerenccs are not marcn'ak - 

the 
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the plough does no more than raife it. For al? 
other kinds of ground, even ftoney or full of 
tree-roots, the fork-plough is very ufeful. — 
This implement of hufbandry has found as 
many advocates as difapprovers, fmce farming 
has been treated theoretically in Raffia, and the 
fuffrages on its utility fcem ftill to be divided. 
On one hand it is tcrtaiiily clear that the hook- 
plough, by not going deep enough, does not 
fufficiently turn over the large clods, nor tho- 
roughly deftroy the roots of the weeds ; but 
this difadvantage is only in clayey and loamy 
foils, whereas in fandy ground the hook-plough 
is for that very rcafon particularly ufeful. As 
no mechanical ingenuity is neceffary for the 
making of it, and in ufing it only one, and that 
not a very ftrong horfe, is wanted, it is befides a 
great relief to the poor peafants, and it is hardly 
poffible for another plough to have been in- 
vented fo adapted to the fevcral kinds of foil, 
and at the fame time fo light, commodious, and 
cheap as the fork-plough. 

A fecond fort, the heavy plough, is com- 
monly ufed not only in all Little- Ruffia, and 
(he governments adjoining to it, but alfo among 
the Tartars, Moldavians, Tfeherkaffians, Geor- 
gians, and Perfians, in rufs called faban, refem- 
bling in fome meafure the ordinary german 

plough. 
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plough, and in the ufe whereof from two to • 
four horfes, or four to fix oxen and fometimes 
eight are required. In the number of Yariations 
which appear in the compofition of this plough *> 

* one deferves particularly to be remarked, where, 
before the tranfverfe plough-iron, the knife-> 
blade is fixed, for cutting the turf, which after- 
wards is railed and turned over by the plough- 
fiiare. — Likewife the german, particularly the 
mecklenburg plough is ufed in fevcral dlftricls, 
efpeclally among the foreign colonifts ; it is not 
however frequently feen, as the foreign rufiics 
cafily quit their country cuftoms, and adopt the 
ruffian hook-plough, which they find more con- 
venient. 

The HARROW confifts almoll always of 
nothing more than Ihort wooden pegs driven 
into thin laths woven together with willow^ 
twigs. In Livonia they at lead give themfelvea 
the trouble to faften thefe pegs in narrow logs 
furnilhed with holes afld connefled by joints, 
fo that fuch a harrow can be drawn over field- 
ftones without detriment. Still more fiinple is 
the branch-harrow in ufe among the Lettes, 

• Moll of (he ploughs ufcii ill Little-Buflia are circum- 
flaiitially deferibed and delineated in Guldenftxdt’s travels, 
tom. ii. p. 41^0—493. Where there is alfo a" figure of thd 
gcorglan plough. 
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• Efthonians, and Finns, and is made of branche? 
of brufliwood twilled together, of which foine 
ftrong eijds are left proniinent. This kind has 
the advantage of being extremely light j it is 
employed not only in clean grounds, but par- ' 
licularlv for bufli-lands, on account of its elaftic 
teeth, as on fuch fields the harrow with pegs 
would foon become.unfcrvieeable. The german 
harrow with iron teeth is only I'cen in particular 
places with the colonifts, or on c'lates where the 
proprietors pay extraordinar) attention to tillage. 
— The life of the ROLLER is known in very few 
parts j nor is it perceived even that a field yields 
a lefs crop for neglecting the roller ; however 
here and there the boors employ this inllrument, 
and there are even feveral kinds of it. 

4’he utenfils for e kapino the corn are iliiTerent 
in difl'ereut parts. In the great-ruHian provinces 
the fickcl is in ufe, which is alfo introduced into 
Livonia, and Inftead of which the efthonian boor 
employs the ordinary fcythc. In the Ukraine 
the large german feythe is generally employed. 
The Lette cuts all kinds of corn with a little 
feythe faftened to a iho't handle, which he works 
in his right-hand ; in the left he Iiokls a fmall 
hook, with whjch he gathers as many Itraw's as • 
he intends fo cut at once. 'I'he Tartars ufe 
fliort but very arched feythes to a Ihort handle, 

wit?: 
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with which, without ftooping, they cut to the 
•right and left. — Among all thefe the lettilh 
fcythe feems to deferve the preference. It is 
.proved by experiments, that one man with this 
inftrument can reap as much as three people 
with efthonian fickels ; befides, this fcythe has 
the advantage that in the ufe of it the labourer 
need not ftoop, that no long Hubble are left 
Handing and confequently not fo much Hraw is 
loH, and that the ripe ears are not fo much 
fliaken as to died their grains, all which is I’rc- 
qucntly the cafe in cutting with the fcythe. 
InHead therefore of introducing the complete 
german reaping- fey the with its wooden guard, 
as fome livonian landlords have attempted to do, 
it would be more beneficial to bring the lettilh 
into more general ufe throughout RuHia. — 
For THRESHING the ordinary flail, made very 
light, is employed, or even only long crooked 
Hicks. 

More fimple and artlcfs implements of huC- 
bandry cannot well be conceived. When the 
german peafant lirH fees the one-horfe plough, 
the little fcythe, the light threfliing-flail, he mult 
think them to be mere play-things ; and yet 
the coloniHs from that country very foon ac- 
cuHom themfclves to the ufe of them, as not 
only favourable to lazinefs, but alfo in fome 

R 3 degree 
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degree adequate to the exigencies of the 
country.. 

The FIELDS *, from their eflential quality may 
be reduced to the three following heads ; as 
cither tilth, or fteppe, or wood-land, in fome 
diftrifts called bulh-lands. By tilth is meant 
fuch fields as are in .continued cultivation, or are 
tilled every year. In Rufiia it is the general 
pradlice to divide the land into fummer, winter, 
and fallow fields, in rufs yarovaia, ofimovaia, 
and yar, to which fome add the new-broken, 
novina, to which we have affigned a particular 
article. As probably very few readers need an 
explanation of thefe diftinflions, we will only juft 
ob.ft'rve, that the fummer-field is fown and reaped 
in one year; whereas the winter-field receives 
the feed in autumn, and keeps it till the following 
fummer. The former in moft diftrifls of Ruflla 
is fown with fummer-wheat, fummer-rye, barley, 
millet, buck-wheat, flax, hemp, peafe, poppy, 
heathcorn, and oats ; but the latter only with 
lye and wheat. When the land has been .win- 
ter-field, it is left fallow, and lies the reft of the 
fummer, as well as the autumn and the whole 
winter, unoccupied ; at times, notwithftanding, 

* Lepechin’s travels, tom. i. p.42. Hupei’s ftaatfverf. 
fpm. ii. p. 526. Georgi, befehreibung des St. Peterlb. 
guuv. p. 568. 

the 
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the ruffian boors fow even what has been winter- 
field in the following year with feeds that do not 
draw the foil fo much, and leave the* ground 
fome repofe under this change. Entirely to omit 
the praflicc of letting the ground He fallow, as 
propofed by agriculturifts of late, is thought even 
by judicious landlords to be very difficult or 
utterly impoffilde on account? of the Ihortnefs of 
the fummer in moft of the provinces of the 
ruffian empire. As the fummer corn is not 
reaped in many parts till Augull or even Sep- 
tember, neither the time nor weather will allow 
of the ground being properly tilled for the winter 
fowing, and the late fown-rye, by reafon of the 
night-frofts, will not acquire the force ncceffary 
for being able to rcfift the rude blafts of the 
autumn and fpring. 

’I'hc sT£in>E-r. B.ouNi>s may properly be put 
in the fame clafs with the grafs-lands everywhere 
known ; for though there be fome difference be- 
tween them, yet in this they are alike, that they 
are employed without any fort of manure for a 
Ihort time and then left again to nature. In the 
large fteppes that are found within the compafs 
of the ruHian empire, and where every one that 
is deftrous of pjurfuing agriculture may appro- 
qniate to himfclf any portion of ground at plca- 
iure, no other culture is known than to plough 

R 4 the 
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the ground once, to harrow, and then to fow it. 
Even in diftrids where the foil is meagre, this 
eafy tillage is in ufc, particularly in fowing lin- 
fecd ; but if the hulbandmari wilhes to throw, 
grain into his grafs-grounds, it is ufual to plough 
them fevcral times the whole year through, and 
to harrow before the fowing, that it may be more 
mellow and better able to imbibe the fruftifying 
particles of the atinofi here ; and this is called, 
by a technical term ; to leaven the land. This 
carelul manner cf proceeding is by no means 
general on the t’LOjrpes. 

Fori .sT-oHorxin', or buui lands, Jaftly, is 
tile name given to fields that require to be fer- 
tilincd by lire, which is generally pradlifed in two 
ways. They cither cut round a ibrelt or bring 
brulhwood to the place, and after being pre- 
pared and dried burn it upon the ground ; or 
they clear away the wood from the fpot, plough 
up the ground, and cover the faggots or fplit 
logs with it before they fet fire to them. The 
former procefs is called rhoedung, and the latter 
kuttis, but both in the one and the other there 
are feveral variations according to the tliflerent 
diihicls. In the inner provinces ol' Riiflia the 
boors, about Peter and Paul day, or the 29th of 
June, content themfelves with cutting down a 
traft of foreft, leaving the wood to lie upon the 
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I'pot, not burning it till the fpring of the follow- 
ing year. The lirft fowing on fuch a burnt- 
rhcedung is commonly flax, then in the next 
year barley or oats, and laftly winter corn. If 
the foil be good in itfelf, it is employed for con- 
flant tillage ; in the contrary cafe the cultivated 
i hoidungs-ground is left for fome years for its 
gradually growing into foreft again, and after 
111 teen or twenty years it is once more fit for 
kuttis or rheedung. 

I-aborious and difficult as thefe works are, yet 
they yield a very large and certain profit, and 
may therefore be recommended under certain 
limitations in diftrifts where there is an actual 
fuperfluity of wood. In the government of St. 
Peterlburg is obtained, even on a tolerable foil, 
from a rheedung in the firfi four years a harvefi: 
from ten to fifteen fold, and from a kultls-land 
ten to five-and-twenty fold : but this pofition in 
many provinces of Ruffia is refuted by upwards 
of a hundred year’s experience. — Of greater 
importance than this objection is the damage, 
which particularly the rhojdungs or novincs do 
to the forefls. Befides the fpace which the boor 
has felcftcd for arable land, large tracts of tim- 
ber of the bell growth are thus burnt down ; and 
befides this, the boor fells all the trees without 
dillinclion, and among them even fuch as in 

time 
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time would be ufeful for fliip-building *. If 
would be inUnucly more beneficial, therefore, to 

the 

Again II this dovadation of the forcfls fevcral ciilight- 
<.’icci laiullords have already exprefled themfelves ycry feel- 
ingly ; and it certainly were much to he wifhed, that their 
i cmontli'anccs miglit meet with general attention. Not only 
in RiilTia but in SwcdtLn too forclls are laid wade, for tlic 
tike of a few good harveds, which cod ages to prcdu-ec. — 
With all the advantages that can accrue from the rhoedung- 
ings, reckonjtd at the utmod, it is yet fomewhat fiirpnTing, 
that, for example, feveral verds round St. Petcrfhiirg, where 
a fathom of bitch- wood for fuel in 1795 cod two and a half 
10 three rubles, and in 1798 even dx rubles, a fquare geo- 
graphical mile of fored was — not felled; that might ha\»' 
been for the benefit of the edates, hut — burnt. Aiifw’ahl, 
akon. ahhandl. loin. i. p. iij. — What havoc the couii- 
irv people commit in th^ refpci^l, the following indanct 
from the government of Olonetz may ferve to tvincc. 
aha tlie ei;!tk;rc of the winter-rye in rhfrtlung';-field‘' i'i ac- 
loiinU’fl the mod profitable, if it he proper to apply the 
'fvoid profit to a fpccies of culture that is attended with the 
greated detiirnent to futinity. However, this procedure 
might be fufiVred to pafs if the boors confined thcmfilves to 
thofe tracts devoted to this ufc, and would only confign to 
the flames the young wood and the bullies; hut tlicy hew 
dfjwn and burn not only the middling ii/ed trees of about 
fifty years growth, but even they fpoil the* fined carpentry- 
timber and excellent mads which have required two hundred 
years to ha\e attained to thtir dimenfions. The boor not 
being able to fell fo many thick trees, lie drips them only of 
bark, Jeaves them to wither, and then kindles the 

fuiall 
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itie culture of the country, if inftead of thefe 
ihoedungings, which help to increafe the ruinous 
fcarcity of fuel, the moraffcs.were to be drained, 
the noxious influence of which on the population 
and the breeding of cattle, and indeed on the cul- 
ture of grain itfelf is already but too perceptible, 
and the extermination whereof would, by the ac- 
quifition of fat lands, repay with ufury the labour 
bellowed upon it *. In the government of St. 

Pcterf- 


fmall bruftiwoocl wlilcli he had cut down before. This old 
ground in good years ufually yields an incrtafe of forty to 
fifty fold and upwards, bears two crops of rye, and after- 
wards two crops of oats. Id. ibid. tom. i. p. iS.p 

* 111 an extremely remarkable paper, cominanicated by a 
very fenfible perfon to the free occonomical fociety, It is 
iliewn that in tlie government of St. Petcrlburg alone, by 
the draining of raoraffes, about 500,000 dcficttines of ex- 
cellent arable and meadow land might be obtained. The 
propofals made by the author to this end are not capable of 
an abllra6l ; but probably It will not be uuiiiterefting to the 
reader to fee here the colleifted advantages which mull be 
^he natural conreqiience of that beneficial operation of poli- 
tical oecononiy. i. The rtfidcnce, by having a number of 
rich lands in its vicinity would enfure to itfelf a plentiful 
fupply of bread-corn, and tlie price of provilions would of 
coiirfe be lower. 2. The great multitude of people at 
prefent occupied in the tranfport of corn to Peterlburg, 
piglit be employed in labouring the newJy-acquircd acres. 
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Peterfl)urg, where for fome time pall endear 
vours have been made to gain arable land in 

tliis 


!v!iicli would be jiill the fame thing as if an equal niimbei 
of huibaiidmcn came and fettled in Riiflia from a foreign 
country, and that without any exptnee to the government. 

In good years a quantity of corn, more or lefs, would be 
c:c})orted. 4. The better pradicc of agriculture, in the 
vicinity of the rcfidencc, where knowledge and improvement 
ate eminently found, would form thefe dillridilb into a fehool 
of faiming for the relt of the empire. 5. By clearing the 
country that lies on the foiith fide, where, from lome thou- 
fands of fqiiare vcrfls, foul exhalations are conRanily lifing, 
the quality of air would be ameliorated, whereby the healtli 
of the people might be improved, the difeafes of the cattle 
diminiflied, and the noxious infeeb deftroyed. 6. I’he 
carriage of the corn to be expefted from tlie drained flats, 
js wtll as the mills for grinding it, Sic. would fiiriiini em- 
ployment to the other country -towns of ihc government ; 
and even the art of conilruding mills, fo much negleded in 
Riiffia, would thus become more general, 5 :c. Aufwahl 
pekonom. abbandl. tom. i. p. 139. — Great and generally 
ufeful as fuch an undertaking would be, the execution of 
it is only to be expeded either from the authority of a 
fv'ife adminiftration or from the united energies of all the 
land-owners of the goveniment. In the mean time the at- 
tempt is laudable which fome individuals have fet on foot 
to this end, and it is no frnall falisfiidion to us to be able 
to adduce one example of this nature which has already 
found imitators, and in time will probably find ftill more. 
The deferving perfon who fet this example was the late couit- 
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tMs laudable manner, thefe fields of drained 
moraflcs repay in the firft crops twenty, thirty, 
and even fivc-and-thirty fold ; and therefore the 
produce is not only greater than it comnioniy is 


banker baron Fredericks, who, at his ellate of Ilzcbova, 
fifteen vcrlls from the rcfidence, converted a lar^e uftlefs 
and in many refpeel:;j notions morafs.into good corn-land, 
one meadows, and ex.cellent pufturps, and occafioiially made 
good roftds through inaccclFble bogs. In this view he cut 
.1 large canal, in length eight vei fls and 300 fathom, into 
*, iiich federal little collaUral clianneb were condiidfcd ; alto- 
gether forming, according to an actual admeafuremciit, an 
extent of 120 verlVs, or about 45 englilh miles. Tlu^ great 
woik was begun iii J775, and was completed in three fiinv 
meis ; tlic cypence amounted only to IW thoufand rublcii ; 
for which, ill legard to utility, rnconfulcrable fum a fpa- 
cious fwampy forell, into which tlie fun-heariis could 
I'carccly pcnciratc, covered with perpetual cloud:,, opprellVd 
by intenfe frofts, and inhabited by beads of prey and nov- 
ions infefls, was converted into airy healthy Helds and de- 
lightful profperts. Ijcfules the canals, fourteen ^idas, cdlI' 
35 fathom wide, and from 4 to 8 verds long, wtie ru‘; 
through tlic fored and cleared away : whereby, witho’T 
reckoning the beautiful views, the foreft was rendered *iirv 
and dry and acceflible to the very heart of it, and fo much 
good building-timber was got out of it, that fioin the 
>idas alone 3000 balks were obtained. Aiifwahl. adcon, 
abhandl. torn. ii. p. 107. — How many healthy, fertile, 
and ufefiil provinces might the ruffian empire conquer from 
Nature, in a fimilar way, by diligence and indudry, by 
which means the population and the national revenue, in-^ 
Head of loilng, mult be infinitely the gainers I 

oa 
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on an average from the kuttis fields, but goad 
arable land is obtained in perpetuity, efpecially 
in the higher diftrifts which are of a firm foil. 

After what has been hitherto faid concerning 
the quality of the implements of agriculture arid 
of the ground, it will be eafy to form an idea of 

the COUNTRYMAN^S MANNER OF CONDUCTING 

HIS BUSINESS. There is certainly no country 
in Europe where agriculture on the whole is 
condufted with fo much negligence, and yet at 
the fame time yields fo great and important a 
produce ; but w'ith few countries has Nature dealt 
fo liberally as this in moft of the provinces of 
middle and fouthcrn Ruifia — The feed-time 

* How little culture tlie foil requires in fuch diflri6>s 
may be learnt from a few inftances. Pallas obferved on his 
travels, that in feveral places the corn flied fiom the cars 
which had fown itfelf, flood finer than that on the la- 
boured fields ; and he aflures us that he did not perceive 
this merely in particular places, but in entire provincc’- 
Travels, tom. ii. p, loo — 280. — If the plough be unne- 
cclTary in fomc parts, manuring is even prejudicial in otherir, 
for example, about the Don, on the Samara, in feveral 
circles of Ufa, in the barabintzian llcppe, on the Samara, 
here and there on the Yeniffey, on the Selenga, on the 
Volga and Kama, See, where the corn, by manuring, cither 
fhoots out too rank or is burnt up. Pallas, travels, tom. it. 
p. 641 -650. tom. Hi. p. 6— j68. Here then that refined 
mode of culture would be fuperfliious, and the boor is 
therefore in fad pardonable in fowing his corn, « as if h-e 
were feeding the birds of the air,” as Pallas fays. 

and 
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and harveft in fo large an empire cannot be uni- 
yerlally afcertained. The provinces of the middle 
territory are accuftomed to fow the winter corn 
from the beginning of Auguft till towards the 
middle of September, and in July or Auguft of 
the following years to reap ; confequently thele 
kinds of grain are ftandiftg, upon an average, 
above eleven months ' on the "field. The fum- 
mer produce is ufually fown in May and cut in 
Auguft j they are of courfe only three or three 
and a half months on the field. In the fouth- 
ern diftri£ls, when the boors reft after haying 
finiflied their fummer-fowing, ihofe in the 
northern dung their future winter-field, and 
then follow the hay-making and the harveft. 
In autumn they are both bufied with the w’intcr 
fowing ; but the upper huftjandman is enthely 
free the whole winter till the fummer tillage, and 
has nothing to mind but his houfehold con- 
cerns ; whereas the lower is dunging his fields in 
the great faft before carter. The former is fatis- 
fied with only ploughing and harrowing it once ; 
the latter muft perform theMame labours twice. 
— In moft parts the boor fows, chiefly in 
fpring, his corn on the wafte that W'as fallow 
the laft year or feveral years before, without 
dunging it exactly every time ; then he takes his 
light plough in hand and breaks up the ground 
I * with 
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■with it, a fecond horfe, following him •with ihd 
harrow without a driver, concludes the whole 
buhnefs. Only for the new-breakings up he em- 
ploys the before-mentioned knife-plough which 
has a deeper hold on the ground. The fields 
are only dunged in places where the flock of 
cattle allow of it ; the boor has nowhere any 
conception of an. artificial manure with marl, 
chalk, pond-mud, or even only with the fweep- 
ings of the forefts. Only on the farms of par- 
ticular noblemen are any endeavours ufed to 
improve the ground by fuch means ; the boor 
neither employs nor knows no other compofl: 
than the rhoedungs and muck, and even thefe 
the ruffian, particularly the libcrian boor, docs 
not always ufe. The harrows alfo being fo 
light, there is feldom any clean harrowed land, 
efpecially where the foil is loamy and heavy* 
The corn is partly cut with a fickle and partly 
mown with the feythe. In fome provinces it is 
threlhed out with flails or flicks, on others trod- 
den out by horfes or people; fometimes it is 
threlhed wind-dried, but has been on the kiln 
before *. 

This general defeription howc\cr is only ap- 
plicable to the manner in which the boor of Great- 

* Hiipers ftaatfverf. tom. li. p. 528. Lcpechln's Ira- 
tom. i. p. ^8. Pallas, travels^ tom. I. p. 163. 
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kuflla performs the labours of the field : iu the 
proviaces lying on the Baltic, in the white-ruffian 
governments, in the poliih Ukraine, and even 
in proper Ruffia on the efiates of noblemen who 
carry on the farming bufinefs with fome degree 
of care, incomparably more pains are bellowed^ 
and in general more ingenious implements ufed. 
As we cannot, without tranfgreffing the limits of 
our plan, indulge ourfelves in very circumftantial 
details, we will only endeavour to point out fome 
eminent in fiances to ffiew how diverfely this cul- 
ture is profecuted in difl'erent regions of the 
empire. 

In the government of St. Peterlburg hufbandry 
is the bufinefs of the Russians and Finns, who 
here inhabit together the open country and the 
fmaller towns ; and though agriculture in this 
province, as well from natural difficulties as the 
proximity of the refidence, is not properly the 
main concern of the inhabitant, yet the account 
of it will aiford an infiru<Etive example, as both 
nations conduct it generally by methods handed 
down to them by their anceftors, and were there- 
fore enabled to fee the variety of their proceed- 
ings in a lively contrail. Even in their dwellings 
a great difference is already apparent, as the 
Ruffians live together in villages, but the Finns 
lingly, or by families, in what ve called fcattered 

VOL. 111. s crews. 
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crews. The former have the advantage of 
mutual affiftance and of an incitement to emu- 
lation in tkilfulncfs and indullry ; the latter is 
preferable in this, that the fields lie nearer to 
the habitation of the boor, which is a faving to 
him of much lime and trouble. Villages are feen 
throughout Ruffia, as among all the nations who 
have taken their agriculture from the Ruffians j 
their magnitude is often very confiderable ; and, 
as they confift ufually of only one long ftreet, 
the fields are frequently at a difiance from them. 
Whereas the Lettes, Efihonians, and Finns 
univerfally dwell in difperfed gangs or folitary 
hovels, of which fevcral are rarely feen together. 
— If we, farther, take the effefts of national 
charafter into our account, the difference be- 
tween the ruffian and finniflr agriculture is ftill 
more ftriking. The ruffian boor generally la- 
bours only his old arable lands, whereas the 
finnilh peafant firives to leffen his work at the 
expence of the forefis. The finnifli implements 
of hulbandry are, if poffible, more light and 
fimple than the ruffian. Thus the Finns ufe 
only the branch-hafrow, and not unfrequcntly 
nothing more than the rake infiead of the knife- 
plough. Their little country-carts are not, as 
with the Ruffians, on two, but only one axle- 
tnee, the wheels whereof are never Ihod with 
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Iron } and, indead of this miferable vehicle, they 
very frequently employ only two poles faftencd 
at one end to the two fides of the faddle ifnd the 
two other ends trailing on the ground. 

Great as the difficulties are, which an inclement 
fky and the not very fertile foil oppofe to the 
progrefs of agriculture in thefe northern pro- 
vinces, yet they’ can give no-incitement to the 
adiviry of the nifties of thefe parts, whofe care- 
IclTnefs would announce to the ignorant fpeftater 
the moft benign atmofphere and the moft lux- 
uriant foil. The rural occupations, which here 
in general demand the greateft pundluality on 
account of the rapid viciffitudes of the feafons, 
ufually begin in the middle of April, and laft till 
towards or perhaps extend into Oftober. As the 
liarvefts here without manuring would turn out 
but very fcanty, this therefore certainly belongs 
to the number of agricultural employments ; but 
feldom are the little inftgnificant docks of cattle 
fufficient to this purpofe, though they endeavour 
to increafe the muck by draw, and artificial 
means of compoft are either not at all employed 
or only on particular ftelds of the manorial de- 
mefne. To fupply the want of this neceflary 
material, many eftates divide their arable land 
into four, five, or fix fields, whereof two or four 
lie fallow, in order to recruit by a longer repofe 
the vigour which they cannot obtain by manure j 

s 2 the 
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the fallows in the mean time ferving as cow-lares 
acquire by that means forae degree of manure. 
In fuch circumllances it is not furprifing, that 
the boor choofes rather to cultivate the foreft- 
grounds, the profits avifing from which are cer- 
tain, and the damage only falls on the fuccecd- 
ing generation ; yet there are alfo landlords, as 
we have already obferved, who by exterminating 
the morafil'S and their wretched growth of wood 
feck to increafe their arable land to their own 
detriment and for the good of tlie whole. — Of 
the feveral ki'tds of grain that arc here cultivated, 
the wintcr-ryc is the mod frequent and the fureft, 
as being ftldom liable to a general failure. The 
f:cd-corn yields, as is the cafe with all the other 
fruits of the field, the domeftic harveft, ard on 
ordinary grounds repays the fowing four to feven 
fold. The rye does not arrive at full maturity 
every year, and tlien it yields meal indeed, but 
likewife very bad bread. It is neceffary to plough 
difte for all forts of grain, but for the winter-rye 
thiice. The harvefl commences towards the cud 
of July, and lads till fome days in September ; 
the corn is cut with fickles and bound up in 
fmall (heaves, which are fet up in circles of lo, 
leaning againd each other, an'd covered with one 
inverted (heaf at top. When they are air-dried, 
they are put in high (hocks on wooden ftages, 
where they remain till they are carried to the kiln 

to 
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tw be hardened. — As this cuftom of crifping 
the Iheaves previous to the threfliing, is common 
throughout Ruflia and even in Siberia ; it will 
not be fuperfluous to give a Ihort idea of that 
procefs and of its utility. 

The ruffian corn-kiln, ovin, confifts of a 
wooden ffied made of balks driven together, 
having a few apertures with ffiuiters in the Tides, 
and furniflied within with feveral ctofs poles. 
Adjoining to the ffied an oven of brickwork is 
made in the earth, from which flues run into the 
kiln- When the corn is to be malted, the ffieaves 
are hung upon the poles, and a flow lire is kept 
in the oven, the finoke of which penetrates into 
the kiln, making the ffieaves to reek ; the vapour 
efcapes by the lide-holes, Avhich are opened at 
pleal’ure. In fome provinces the kiln is fome- 
what difterently conftrufled • ; but the pradice 

* In moll parts it is Hill more limply coullruflcd, and 
commonly coiilllls of nolliing more tlir.u a pit in the earth, 
over which is built a flight hovel of balks wedged together, 
into which the fmoke and the heat are drawn. The Tartars 
on the Kama and Volga, inltead of this hovtl, only place a 
pyramidal frame of thick poles over the pit. Thefe cqrn- 
kilns in Livonia are on the bell conllruAion ; a deferiptiun 
whereof, which would be here too long for infertion, may 
be feen in Hupei’s tupographifehen nachrichten, tqm. it."* 
p. 294, & fqq. where is likewife a proppfal for an improve- 
ment in thefe buildings, which as appears from Triebe’s ob- 
fervations on Livonia and Efthonia, p. 142, is already in 
ptaAicc with feveral land-owners. 
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again rendered ufeful, receive at their firft fow- 
ing anife or millet, which require a firm foil, or 
even buckwheat when the foil is juicy and fertile. 
In the following year they are fown likewife with- 
millet or wheat, in the third with oats, in the 
fourth with rye, and then they are left again to 
lie fallow for a few years. By fuch culture re- 
peated annually for fome years, the fteppe is 
commonly changed into a beautiful pafturage, 
covering itfelf with fweet nutritious herbs. 
Foreft lands, which are fo frequent in the north- 
ern governments, are here fcarcely ever feen ; 
as thefe fouthem regions have not wood enough 
for kuttis-burning or for the rhoedings ; inftead 
of thefe the numerous herds of cattle which pal^ 
lure on the fallows, yield far more manure to the 
ground, than it receives by thefe means in the 
northern provinces which are poor in cattle. An 
artificial improvement of the ground is only in 
ufe on manorial eftates, and even there not 
much, as the harvefts are fufficient for the wants 
of the inhabitant without it. An indifferent foil 
will return the fowing of winter-corn five to feven 
fold, and of the fummer-com from five to ten 
fold. 

When the corn is reaped, it is not immediately 
malted, but after it has been air-dried on the field 
in flicavcs, firft on floors under the open fky, th« 

cleanfed 
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cleanfed or walhed, and laftiy dried by the fun or 
on the oven. As the breeding of cattle forms the 
'moil part of the Ukrainian hulbandry, it is ufual to 
ailign a quantity of wet threlhed corn for winter- 
provender in a proportion of one half to fhe (lore 
of hay. The reft of the corn is kept in barns for the 
enfuing year, or put unthreflied into earth-holes 
lined with ftraw and covered over the ground 
with ftraw, bulhes, and earth, for proteding the 
com from damps and frofts *. 

Thcfe examples will be fufhcient for giving a 
notion ot the buftnefs of agriculture as well in 
the northern as the fouthern provinces; both 
agree in this, that in general much is left to 
Nature, and that her operations are neither 
feconded by great labour nor by refined induftry. 
On the whole the agriculture in all the north- 
ern provinces is alike ; only where the proprietor 
interefts himfelf in the fuccefs of it, it is managed 
with greater care, and this feldom happens in 
Ruflia proper, whereas in the white-ruftian, and 
livonian governments it is frequehtly the cafe. 
It is true that in the latter the above defcribed 
fimple inftruments are in ufe, but they are em- 
ployed with greater induftry and exertion. Here 

. * Bcfchreib. der ftatth. Kharkof, im journal, von RulC- 
)l^, tom. ii. p. 102 — 106. 

is 
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is more ploughing and more manuring^ and even 
artificial improvements of the arable lands are not 
unufual. With a moderate degree of fertility of 
Ibil the winter-rye, in the government of Riga, 
produces a return of its fowing from five to 
twelve fold, the barley eight-fold, and the win- 
ter-wheat ten-fold ; and on rhoedings and kuttis 
fields the produce is naturally ftill greater *. In 
the white-ruffian provinces this induftry is ftill 
farther encouraged by a much more prolific foil ; 
as here, for example, in the government of Mo- 
liilef, the ordinary harveft with feldom and little 
dunging is twenty-fold. The countrymen, ac- 
cording to the teftimony of a farmer of the place t, 
are induftrious and have a turn for agriculture, 
and the implements of hulbaudry are completely 
adapted to the foil, and admit of no improvement. 
The laying down the fields, the harvefts, and 
the keeping of the fruits of the earth are ma- 
naged with the greateft care ; but a material defeft 
here preffes hard on rural ceconomy, and that is, 
the cuftom that every proprietor, befides the land 
which his boors hire of him with money, feudal 
fervices, or payment in kind, lets out the reft to 
fuch as choofe for the third or the fourth fticaf. 

* Fiiebe’^bemerk, ueber Lifland und Eflhland, p. 135. 
f Aufwahl ockonom. abhandl, tom. iJi. p, 16 j. 
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Thcfe people, who only look to the momentary 
advantage, never manure, nor ever let the 
ground have refpitc ; accordingly the beft foil is 
very foon exhaufted : befides, by this method, 
the cattle lofe their pafture, and the youhg boor 
can find no opportunity for fettling himfelf. 

The defeription which we have given of the 
Ukrainian agriculture, is fuiteH in general to all the 
BouTHERN provinces, with this limitation, how- 
ever, that in moft of them it is far more negligently 
and imperfedlly carried on. The greater ferti- 
lity of the foil and a milder fky render many 
precautions unnecefTary which the ruder climate 
of the northern governments extort from the 
flothfulnefs of the inhabitant. In thefe tempe- 
rate regions there is feldom any ploughing and 
flill feldoraer or never any manuring : the breed- 
ing of cattle forms the chief part of their huf- 
bandry, and the methods of culture are gene- 
rally more dignified and refined *. — Pallas 
has given a fample of Siberian agriculture in 
mentioning the fruitful diftri^s of the Yeniffey, 
which we before adduced. Here the boor has 
certainly a light work of it, as he is fo liberally 

* Pallas, tableau de la Tauride. Boeber’s oekon. be- 
merk. ueber Ekatarinoflaf, in den preiiTchriften der akon. 
gefcUrchaft, torn. i. p. 196. Aftrakhanifchc landwirthfcli. 
Aufwahl ockon. abhandL tom. iV. 

feconded 
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feconded by nature. There is no need of ma- 
nuring in thefe and fimilar diftridis, fince the 
ground,' if only left fallow the third year, conti- 
nues bearing for fifteen years and upwards ; and . 
becaufe tiiere is everywhere frefli and unbroken 
ground which the boor can always turn up into 
arable fields unmolelled. The kinds of corn 
molt commonly cultivated here are fummer 
corn atid winter rye ; the winter-wheats are not 
known in any part of Siberia, and befides the 
above fruits of the earth, the fiberian boor con- 
cerns hiinfelf but little about other cultures *. 

lire we clofe this article wc muft take fome 
notice of the Tartars, the Votiaks, and the 
Tfcheremifles, who not only inhabit provinces 
that are partly the richeft in corn, but advan- 
tagcoufiy diftinguilh themfelvcs from all the huf- 
bandmen in the ruffian empire by their applica- 
tion and induftry* The Tartars in the govern- 
ments of Ufa and Kazan are wont to lay out 
their grounds in the proximity of every village, 
and to divide them in common into three fields, of 
which one is left annually fallow, and oi) it the 
cattle graze. In this manner the fallow gets a 
kind of manure, which for thefe generally ex- 
cellent grounds is fufiicient, and by which they 
are kept for many years confecutively in proper 

• Pallas, travels, tom. in, p. c. 
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order for the cultivation even of wheat. If the 
fertility at length declines, and there is no fteppe 
in the vicinity fit for tillage, it not unfrequently 
.happens that the people of a whole village break 
up their wooden houfes and tranfport them to 
another place ; a praftice which is imitated even 
by the ruffian boors, particularly in Siberia. 
Though the I’artars ftill uffi the heavy plough 
for breaking up new fteppes, yet they have 
adopted moreover univerfally the light, cheap 
hook-plough, which requires fewer draught- 
cattle ; but they differ from the ruffian villagers 
in this particular, that they dry by fire the 
fheaves, not in regular corn-kilns, but in open 
pits over which poles are placed together in a 
pyramidal form. The agriculture of the Tfche- 
remiffes, Votiaks, and Mefchtfcheriazks on the 
Kama and Volga, is very like the tartarian j only 
they have the cullom of burning away the ftraw 
ill ftill weather, which they purpofely leave high 
ftanding at the barveft before they plough for 
fowing, whereby the ground is both dried and 
. receives fome degree of manure. In dry fteppes, 
however, their method is to plough in the feed, 
or to ftrew it on the fallow ground previous to 
the ploughing, and are convinced by experience 
that it thrives better in this way *. 

* Pallas, travels, tom. ii. p. 6. tom. iii. p. 492. 
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' In fpite of all the defeats of rufUan hulbandry^ 
of which, from the foregoing account we can- 
not form a very high idea, the products of 
THE y^GRIcul,TURE are fo numerous and im- 
portant, that they not only fully aiifwer the de- 
mands of home confumption, but likewife con- 
ftitute by far the moft confiderable article of ex- 
portation. To reduce the great variety of thefe 
objefls into an order that fliall render them 
eafy to be furveyed, we will firft notice the fe- 
veral fpecies of corn, then the provender-herbs, 
and laftly the moft remarkable vegetables for 
fabrication and trade, the culture whereof is ac- 
tually carried on, or might be introduced to 
great advantage. 

Of the feveral species of corn the rye is 
the moft generally cultivated, and both the win- 
ter and the fummer rye fucceed equally well in 
the trads of land that lie not farther to the 
north tha^ the 60th degree of latitude ; in 
which only to be excepted the particular 
diftricts that are abfolutely either too wet or too 
dry. — • Wheat is more cultivated in the middle 
and fouthern governments; the winter-wheaf, 
however, feldomer, and in Siberia not at all. 

In the government of Ekatarinoflaf they culti- 
vate likewife the arnautan wheat, which 
yields a fine Hour tending to yellow, and its 
9 . produce 
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produce there is fo abundant, that in > good 
years it commonly returns fifteen corns above 
the fowing*. As a produft brought hither 
from mild climates, it requires a warm and dry 
foil, and therefore fucceeds only in the fouthern 
provinces. Turkifti wheat or maize is raifed in 
the confines of the Terek and in Taurida. — 
Barley is a main product in mofi; governments 
where the wheat fucceeds, and even in fome 
others, as the confumption of barley-meal in 
Ruilla is very great ; though it is only the fum* 
mer barley that is generally cultivated. — Alfo 
OATS are commonly grown, though they are 
not everywhere alike produftive ; they are like- 
wife raifed partly for the confumption of the 
people, in which cafe it is prepared into meal, 
and eaten as porridge. — - Of thefe four kinds 
of corn Ruflia annually exports to foreign coun- 
tries a confiderable quantity, efpecially from 
the livonian ports. In the year 1793 thefe ex- 
ports amounted, both in corn and meal, to the 
value of, in wheat 1,490,000, in rye 1,379,000, 
in barley 236,000, and in oats 17,000 rubles. 

The remaining .forts of corn are generally 
fufficient for the home demand, are moftly 
fufceptible of a greater culture ; and therefore 

* FrcilTchrifun und abhandl. dcr oskon. gefellfchaft. in 
Rt. I’cterlb. tom. i. p. 198. 
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there is no exportation of them. Mielet is 
pretty general; but spelt, or bear-barley, is 
but little cultivated. Buck-wheat is very plenty 
both in RuHia and in Siberia ; and in this latter 
part of the world is cultivated almofl; through-’ 
out in a very fingular manner. It is fown here 
in large fields on a fat fieppe newly broke up, 
the fowing being thin and rather late, that it 
may be the lefs injured by the night ffofts. After 
one fuch (light fowing the ground is made for 
five to eight years, and )ields all this time above 
a produce of at leaft ten to fifteen fold. That 
h, there is fhed at the reaping a fufiicient quan- 
tity of feed upon the ground, which does not 
corrupt the whole winter through ; nothing far- 
ther then is neceffary to be done than to harrov/ 
the field once, in order to be able again to reap 
at the next harvefi, and this may continue till 
the fecundating quality of the foil is quite ex- 
haufted. No kind of corn, confequently, is 
better fuited to the lluggilh fiberian country- 
people, who have at the fame time the addi- 
tional alleviation of being able to iiiow the 
buck-wheat with feythes, to threlh it out upon 
the fpot, and inftead of carrying away the 
ftraw, to burn it on the ground. The wild 
fiberian buck-wheat multiplies at fuch an ex- 
traordinary rate, that it fprings fpontaneoufly 

where- 
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wherever a plot of ground is made barely ufe- 
ful ; and in places where corn or hemp is fown, 
it often gets the ^pper-hand and choakS thofe 
fowings. Being therefore conlidered as a weed 
by the fiberian boors it is little or not at all 
eaten, though it affords a very well-tafted food 
and is eafily made into grift. Only the Beltirs 
and Koibals gather it, and it ‘is likewife fome- 
times fown by the Katfchintzes *. — Manna! 
grows almoft everywhere in RulEa on meadow- 
grounds overflowed, particularly in the govern- 
ments of Riga, Pfeove, Polotflc, Novgorod, 
Tver, Sniolenflc, &c. but not thick enough to 
be gathered in quantities, as, for inftance, in 
the government of Mofeo. The ceconomical 
fociety of St. Petcriburg has therefore oflered a 
premium for an anfwer to the queftion, how 
the culture of this ufeful vegetable may be pro- 
moted, which not only alfords a very white and 
well-tafted grift, far fuperior to that of the fine 
wheat ufed in Rulfui, but as a herb is an agree- 
able and wholcfome food for many of the do- 
meftic animals. The marfliy diftridfs of the 
before-mentioned governments w'ould without 
doubt be the moft advantageous for this fpecies 

* Pallas, travels, tom. ii. p. 365. tom. iii. p. 383. 351. 
395 - 

f Teftuca fluitans. 
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of culture. — Rice alfo is among the pro> 
duds, which the ruffian empire might produce 
in good quantities. This plant requires a warm 
climate and a flooded foil, and can therefore 
only be cultivated in , the molt fouthem pro- 
vinces. In the neighbourhood of Killiar the 
rice fucceeds extremely well, and probably it 
would flourifh lifiewife on the coafts of the 
Cafpian, between the mouths of the Terek and 
the Volga j the illands fituate in the mouths of 
the Don and the Ural are equally adapted to 
this purpofe. But for this culture the bell parts 
of all would be the Ihores of the Kuma quite 
along to its mouth, where the nomadic Tartars, 
who well underlland the cultivation of rice, 
might bend their inclination that way *. Hither- 
to the quantity annually obtained is very trifling, 
and Ruffia pays for the purchafe of this article 
of food no very fmall fums. 

The culture of potatoes, that uncommonly 
ufeful vegetable, which, from its general fervice- 
abienefs, deferves to be mentioned immediately 
after the feveral fpecies of bread-corn, is em- 
ployed in Rulfia only in a few governments, and 
chiefly there among the foreign colonilts. The 
Ruffians cultivate it but little; prejudice and 

* Guldcnilsedt’s akad. rede, &c. § 54. 
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plenty of other provifions prevent the progrefs 
of this new fpecies of culture; yet here and 
there the introduction of it has been fucdefsfully 
^begun, particularly in thofe parts where, from 
the rudenefs of the climate, corn does not always 
thrive ; and namely in the government of Arch- 
angel, where they bear the cold extremely well, 
and in proportion to the atterAlance bellowed on 
them, yield an increafe of from thirty to fifty 
fold, when raifed from native feeds *. 

Grasses and fodder of all kinds every- 
where abound in the ruffian empire ; but thefe 
products cannot ftriCtly be reckoned among the 
fpecies of culture. Spacious meads are gene- 
rally feen in all parts, though here and there 
particular diftriCts may be in want of them; 
but frequently they are totally unoccupied, either 
becaufe there is no need of hay, (yet this, from 
the long winters in the northern governments, 
forms a very important and indifpenfable article 
in a regular and orderly farm,) or becaufe the 
people are too lazy to get it in. It is precifely 
the nomadizing nations, with whom the gra- 
ziers bufinefs is carried on to the greateft ex- 
tent, who never mow their meadows, but let 
their cattle graze upon them the whole year 

* Aufwabl. cekon. abhandl. tom. i. p. 255. 

T 2 round. 
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round. But even where the meadows are 
mown, it is ufually done but once ; the boor 
feldom * thinks of gathering the latter-math or 
after-grafs, and frequently the labours of the. 
field or the weather will not allow of it. In the 
neighbourhood of large towns, or in parts where 
troops of horfe are quartered, the hay is ga- 
thered in, however, with greater care, and forms 
not. unfrcquently a material branch of fufte- 
nance. Ahnoft all the meadows are common- 
lands, and it would be of no ufe to inclofe 
them, while there is fuch a quantity of ground 
befide unoccupied. — As fo little pains are 
taken to collefl the hay that grows wild, it is 
the lefs to be expefted, that in Rullia artificial 
meads are made or grafles raifed. Fortunately 
for her, however, benignant Nature fo amply 
fupplies this want, that in moll parts no human 
indurtry is requifitc. M.tny of the fiber ian 
fteppes arc fo richly clothed with wholtlome 
and nutritious grades, that the better fort of 
farmers in the interior of Rullia, who have been 
inclined to lay out artificial paftures, have no 
need to write for foreign feeds, but only to ufe 
the hay-feed from the latter-math of the Itejrpes. 
Spurry, alpine hedyfarum, numberlefs kinds 
of clover, podded grafles, ftarworts, &c. arc 
here univerlal, and thefe herbs have the advan- 
tage 
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tsge that they bear any climate *. In many 
parts of the empire the poor pafturages might 
be improved in this manner by enhure j but 
'the thought of it is ftill fo foreign to the ruffian 
farmer, that it will require more tlian one dccen- 
niuni at lead before we may entertain the nope 
that any attention to this ufeful object will be- 
come at all more general. ' 

Of the various branches of agriculture none 
yields more material produ£ts for exportation 
than the culture of vegetables for the use 

OF MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. Out of 

the multitude of objects of this nature, the firfl: 
\vc fliall fcle^ is hemp, the exportation where- 
of makes by far the inoft confiderable head in 
the lifts of ruffian exports, and is held to be the 
belt of all the europcan ftrrts. By comparing 
the enormous confumption of this neceflary ma- 
terial in the empire itfelf, with the great quan- 
tity which is annually (hipped o(F, it is manifeft 
beyond all doubt, that no produce of farming, 
excepting rye, is of greater confequence to in- 
duilry and trade. Hemp is raifed and managed 
in Ruflia everywhere in the ordinary methods ; 
the boors are apt to foak it in rivers, lakes, and 
large ponds, by which pradlice tlic water is 


* Pallas, tiavcl^ tom. ii. p. 75. 
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fpoiled and the fifliery diminilhed ; a nuifance of 
fuch importance as to call for the interference of 
the magiftracy. Even the wild hemp, grow- 
ing very plentifully in fome parts, e. gr. about' 
the Terek and in the uralian mountains, is ga- 
thered in coniiderable quantities. In Siberia it 
is more rare, but .it is found about the Volga, 
principally in places where towns have formerly 
Hood. The women of the Kozaks and Tartars 
are wont to gather it in autumn, when It has 
Ihed its feed and begins to die away, it being 
eaten by thefe people as well as by the Bafch- 
kirs, Barabintzes, and other nations in various 
vrays *. Ruflia exports her hemp partly raw, 
partly wrought into fail-cloth, facking, cables, 
and cordage, &c. as alfo the feeds either raw or 
prefled into oil. In the year 1 793 the export of 
thefe articles amounted to upwards of 8,808,000 
rubles, in which the hemp-oil is not included f 
Not lefs important is the culture of flax, 
which likewife is railed in great quantities, and 

* Pallas, travels, tom. L p. 356. tom. iii. p. 266- 

f The amount of this exportation more accurately fpe- 


cified was in hemp and heads of hemp 6,006,615 rubles 
Sail-cloth, facking, raventuch, 2,408,670 

Cables and cordage .... 

Hemp-feed 74>04* 

8,808,9 1 6 rubles; 

of 
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of excellent quality. In numbers of diftrids 
the flax-grounds are not inferior in dimenfions 
to the corn-lands ; the moil and beft flai is pro- 
duced in the governments of Vologda, Pfcove, 
Novgorod, Riga, Mohilef, Tver, Polotlk, Viaetka, 
the coniines of the middle Volga, and in the 
parts about the Oka and Kama. In fome pro- 
vinces, for example in the* diftri^s near the 
Kama, the fine valakhian flax is cultivated, 
firil introduced' by the poliih colonifts ; in the 
borders of that river it grows to the height of 
feven fpans, and yields a far better yarn than 
the common *. A fuccefsful attempt has been 
lately made with the Italian flax in the go- 
vernment of Ekatarinoilaf. The feed for this 
purpofe is written for to Bologna, and it thrives 
fo well, that the ftalks rife to the height of 
more than five arihines, and even with very de- 
fective management gave an extremely fine tex- 
ture f. Both the common and the Siberian 
flax are found frequently wild; the former, 
e. gr. in the fteppes about the northern Ural, 
the latter on the fliores of the Volga, near 
Tzaritzin and in other places If,. — Among the 

* PallaB, travels, tom. iii. p. 49a. 

■j* Preiflehriften der oekonom. gefellfch. tom. i. p. too. 

Lepechin’s travels, tom. i. p. 267. Herrmann’s bey- 
trsegc, tom. iii. p. 140. 
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plants growing wild, and yielding fibres like flax 
or hemp, is alfo the common and the fiberian 
sTiNGiko-NETTJLE *, which arc round in great 
plenty and efpecially on the uralian mountains. < 
The JBafchkirs, the Koibals, the fagayan Tar- 
tars, &c. prepare yarn and weave linen of them ; 
to the fame ufe might the hop-bind be employed, 
which in Rulfia is entirely thrown away. 

The management of llax has iiothinji peculiar 
in it ; it is picked, as elfewlicre, cleared fiom 
the feeds, foaked in water, and bruifed by beat- 
ing with wooden beetles. 'I his produfl, next 
to hernp, forms the greateft article of exporta- 
tion ; titoft of it goes abroad raw' ; a confiderable 
part is wrought up into linens, diaper, canvas, 
and the like, and even the feeds are exported 
partly in their natural flate and partly as oil. In 
the year 179,^ this exportation, cxclufivcly of the 
oil, amounted to 7,220,000 rubles f. 

Among 


• Urtica diuica and cannabma. 
f Namely, in flax ai\d flax-licads to 

the amount of 4,504,100 rubles 

Linen, diaper napkins, &1'. - - 1,678,701 

Linfeed 1,037,513 

7,220,314 

How advantageous the culture of this plant is may be 
feen from the following iuilancc. In the year 1788, the 

owner 
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Among the produdls of ruffian agriculture, 
COTTON alfo demands a place ; not fo much 
from the inconfiderable quantity that is raifed of 
this ufeful material, as on account of the poffi- 
bility of increafing the culture of it, to which 
many paits of foulhern Ruffia are completely 
failed. As yet trials have only been made to‘ 
cultivate cotton about Aftraklian and Killiar, on 
the Terek ; but there are climates and foils like- 
wife in 01 her circles of the caucafean govern- 
ment, in Taurida, in the fouthern part of the 
government of Ufa, &c. not lefs favourable ‘o 
the culture of this plant. The ffiores of the 
Kuma, of the Kalaus, of the Yegorlik, and of 


owner of an cflate I'n the government of Pfeove gained from 
5 tfohet verts and 3 tfelietvenk*? of feed 22 berkovets of 
flax, whereof 18 raw and 4 wrought were fold ; when the 
net profit, after dedu^ling the fowing, came to 727 rubles. 
Aufwahl. eekon. abhuudl. tom. in. p. 131. — Of all the 
forts of flax produced in the ruffian empire, the livonian is 
reckoned the befl. But even there it tlirives not in all parts 
equally well, but principally in the territor)” of Marienburg 
and the furruunding parifhes, wherefore by way of eminence 
it derives its name from the former. Several governments, 
c. g. Pfeove, Polotik, &c. produce a flax of equal quality, 
which is frequently fold under that name. The method in 
whicli it is claffilied in Riga, the grand mart of this pro* 
according to its packs, may be feenin Hupei’s topo- 
graph. nachr. tom. ii. p. 335. ^ 


the 
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the Manytfh, might, with a larger population, 
produce great ftore of it ; and the wives of the 
Tartars in the governments of Caucafus and 
Kazan are very (kilful in the treatment and the 
ipinning of cotton. The annual expenditure for 
this produft, raw or wrought, is fo confiderable, 
that it cannot be thought fuperfluous to take 
notice here of Tome wild-growing silk- 
plants, producing a fimilar material to cotton, 
and might be gathered and manufadured to a 
hke purpofe. 

Here two plants particularly deferve mention, 
known among the botanifts by the names of 
cynanchum acutum and apocynum maritimum. 
Both grow wild in the very word foils, the 
clay or luteous fand of the faline aftrakhan 
fteppe, from Tzaritzin to Aftrakhan, and in 
breadth from the Don quite to the other fide of 
the river Ural. The hufks of the former plant 
contain a fdky flofs, which may be eafily cleared 
irom its pretty large feeds by beating, and yields 
an excellent delicate flock, inferior in no refped 
to that prepared from the fyrian filk-plant, and 
may probably be ufeful to every purpofe, to 
which the. latter is employed. The more this 
flock is teafed and carded the finer and more 
fleecy it becomes ; it yields a good warm down, 
and feems eminently adapted, from its lighmefs 

and 
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and elafticity, for comfortable linings or wadding 
to furtouts and cloaks againft the froft. In 
carding it will not eafily mix with cotton, but 
by this means it at length gets a greater con- 
fidence, and might fo perhaps be dt for fpinning. 
As the feeds of this plant ripen not till late in 

autumn, of courfe it cannot be raifed in northern 

■ 

climes where the fummer is (hort. But it w'ould 
eafily and abundantly multiply in the fouth volga 
deppe, where it might be one of the ufeful cul- 
tures which Ihould be recommended for the em- 
ployment of all that unfruitful fait deppe, over- 
grown with wormwood, and totally unfit for the 
ordinary ufes of agriculture. — The latter of 
the two plants abovementioned grows more 
fparingly and only in fpots, but is in particular 
plenty about the Elton-lake, in fome places on 
the right diore of the Volga and towards Kifliar. 
It bears double pods or hulks, full of an eladic 
beautiful feed dofs, which by teafing is llkewife 
eafily feparated ftom the feeds. 

Befides thefe two, the ruffian empire alfo pof- 
felTes feveral other wiid>growing filk-plants, all 
holding out to the attentive obferver an equal 
utility. Two of them are found in all parts of 
the temperate region, as alfo out of Ruffia, and 
in the red of Europe ; namely, that called in 
englilh fwallow-wort or filken Cicely, afclepiat 

vinc€^ 
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vincefoxicu/u, Linn, and the afclcpias nigra. The 
latter is indi-ai Ibnicwhaf more rare, though both 
grow p)c,:tilullj enoui^b in tlie herbaceous regions 
of the Vo!:;a between Simbirik and Saiatof, and 
in the governments of Kharkof and Ekatarino- 
flaf. Both v.:’! bear the northern climate, and 
even liourilh in open air in the gardens of St. 
Petcriburg. Two otlier filk plants, the afclcpias 
fibirica and daurica, are peculiar to the middle 
temperate region of Siberia ; they grow in the 
coniines of the Irtifli, the Oby, and the Stienga, 
and are r.!fo reckoned good in gravelly com- 
plaints. A (till more extenfive country beifings 
to the filk-rufii or meadow-wool *, which covers 
all the ufele/s fwainps in the northern govern- 
ments, and is found plentiiiilly in Siberia. In 
the niontii of July an imrnenfe crop of this plant 
might be gathered, the flocks whereof mingled 
with a fourth part of w<jci or cotton, produce 
thread very fcrviceablc in weaving linen, cloth, 
or (lockings. — Befidcs thefe plants there is 
dill a confiderablc mimlrcr of (hrubs and trees 
the feeds wheicof are clothed in a fubflance 
fimilar to cotton f ; but the thread from this 

material 

* Eobpliouim polylladiiiii!!, Linn. 

f Such as priiKipally : cpilobium hirfutum, the typlia, 
feme fpccics of the po]i!ar, namely, populus trctnula, nigra 

and 
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material is generally too Ihort and too harfli to 
be ufed in fpinning and for ftuiFs. ' It would 
nevertlielcfs ho very ferviceable for warrii wad- 
ding and felt : nay it might be even worked up 
into hats by mixing it with wool ; or, mixed with 
rags, would ferve to make paper *. 

Now that we are on the fubjeft of the pro- 
ducts from the vegetable kingdom that furnifh 
materials for the loom, it will not be inexpedient 
to enumerate the plants employed in the myftery 
of DYING. RulTia, as well as fome other euro- 
pean countries, negledls the fine dying materials, 
which are partly procured from remote parts of 
the world for the fervice of domeftic induftry ; 
but (lie alfo begets a multitude of wild-growing 
herbs, flowers, roots, and mofles ufed in dying. 


and albu, and fcvcral oziers, as fali'x pentandra, cineniy and 
cipre:f, Linn. The cpilobium is found in all the northern 
puninces; the little lakes are generally almoft covered with 
the typha ; the fiill kind of poplar abounds over all RulTia ; 
the fecobd and third arc almoit folcly confined to the parts 
adjacent to the Don and the Terek ; the two flvft kinds of 
ozicr arc not uiifrequcnt in low and marfliy places ; the 
thiid grows only on mountains. Guldenftindt, ubi fupra, 
fca. 48. 

^ Pallas, ueber die ruff, feiden pflanzen, in den preif- 
fehriften der cckonom. gefcllfch. tom. i. p. 162. Guldcu- 
Uxdt’s akad. rede^ &c. Ie6't. 47. 
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the more fedulous colle^on or proper culture 
whereof might render unneceflary thefe foreign 
produ^s. Madder, or the red dye, grows 
WILD, but fparingly, on the banks of the Oka,- 
near Riafan and Arfamas, on the borders of the 
Volga, in the confines of Syfran and Saratof, 
and in great quantities and of fuperior quality 
about the Samara, in Taurida, on the Terek, 
and in feveral diflrids of the caucafean govern- 
ment. This ufeful plant is nowhere properly 
cultivated ; but in the regions of the Terek, 
along the Kura and Kuma, it is gathered in con- 
liderable quantities. As this however is not near 
fufficient for the demands of the inland manufac- 
tories, and Ruflla is obliged annually to make 
condderable purchafes of red-dyes, it would cer- 
tainly be worth while to attend to the plantation 
pf this vegetable, which in the foregoing diftrifts 
would produce as good a commodity as that pro- 
cured from Holland and Erfurt, if it were only 
gathered in autumn and not dried in the heat of 
a fubterranean oven, but under iheds in the open 
air. The culture of madder is flill in another 
refpeft of confequence to Ruflla, as in the col- 
lecting alone of the wild plants much time is loft 
that might be more beneficially employed. Two 
men who fhould cultivate madder in the above- 
mentbned diftriCls, where the foil and the climate 


are 
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are fo propitious to it, would eafily gain as much 
by it, as ten do now, who perhaps will fliortly 
have nothing more to get, as by their ^relent 
manner of proceeding this ufefiil plant will very 
foon be entirely eradicated. Likewife in the 
governments of Ufa, Kazan, Voronetch, Eka- 
tarinoflaf, Kharkof, Braglaf, &c. as well as in 
Xittle-RulTia, the red>dyes would thrive in a 
moift and fruitful foil. In feveral of the pro- 
vinces we have fpecified there are other wild 
plants refembling madder; but, except the 
mariona *, fufEciently known among the Kozaks 
of the Don, they are not entitled to any parti- 
cular notice 

After indigo the principal material for dying 
blue and green is woad ; Ruflia buys of both 
every year to a conflderable amount. The plant 
which produces indigo grows only in India, ahd 
therefore requires a much hotter climate than 
Ruflia anywhere poflefles ; confequently it is the 
more neceflfary to multiply the woad plantations, 
as woad may not only fupply in many cafes the 

* Cruciata paluftris maxima. 

f For example : galium boreale^ mollugo, afperula tiiio 
toria» &c. The origan, organy, wild, or baflard maijoram, 
or wild mint, in ruts a very common plant, yielda 
alfo a fine crimfon red, which might be fuccefsfully em- 
ployed in dying. Guldenftaedt, akad. rede, dec. fed. 51. 

5 want 
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wwt of indigo, but as the blue of the former in 
fa£t deferves the preference. It is the more to be 
expe^ed that the culture of this plant muft be 
attended with good fuccefs, as both the real, 
woad *, and a very fimilar variation of it f are 
feen wild in feveral of the fouthern governments. 
The former grows fpontaneoufly on the left 
fhore of the Volga near Syfran, about Penfa, 
near Omfk in Siberia, but moft plentifully in the 
Ukraine, and in the territory of Mofdok j the 
latter likewife abounds on the Ol^a, the Sura, 
and the Volga. In the governments of Penfa, 
Saratof, and Voronetch, confiderable woad- 
plantations have already been made for feme 
years paft, which therefore probably may afford 
feeds fufficient for their farther propagation J. 

Saffron,- which is ufed both as a colour and 
as a drug, and is likewife an article of import- 
ation, grows WILD about the Terek, in the go- 
vernments of Voronetch and Ekatarinoflaf, in 
Taurida, and efpecially in the caucafean moun- 
tains about Mofdok. The fpring-faffron, grow- 
ing in jthe firff-mentioned didriA, is fit for little 
as a dye, and as a drug for nothing; but 

* Ifatis tInAoria. f Ifatisliiiitanica, LtsK. 

I Herrmann’s ftatiftiche fchildcrung, p. 238. Gulden- 
ftxdt’s akadem. rede, he. fed. 52. Pallas, travels, tom. i. 
p. yy, tom. iii. p. 617. 
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tlie autumnal faffron, gathered' in Caucafus, is 
ferviceable in both refpefts, and bulbs might 
therefore be obtained here as well as. from 
Perfia, which there is no doubt would fucceed 
in the fouthern circles of Caucafus and Taurida. 
— The confumption of safflower * is nearly 
as common, it being employed by the lilk-dyers 
in preparing the flefli and rofe; colours. Rullia 
ftill continues to buy this commodity froni the 
foreigner, notwithftanding that the plant thrives 
perfedlly well in the gardens at Toropetz, Mof- 
co, Tzaritzin, Poltava, and other places, fo 
that, excepting the northern provinces, it might 
be raifed almoft everywhere. 

Befides thefe four capital fpecies, there is in 
Rudia ftill a vaft variety of more vulgar dying 
plants which might be employed to great ad- 
vantage. Thus, for inftance, a blue colour is 
got from the afh-bark, with which experiments 
ought to be made, as that tree is in general very 
plenty, and in fome diftrifls there is even a 
great furplus of it. For red colours the rufllan 
empire has already many materials, and might 
have many more but in a far greater quantity 
ftill are the plants for yellow dyes, which more- 
.over moftly grow wild. By thefe materials va- 
rious lhades, and by a mixture with the reds 


4 Cartbamus tlrAoriu?. 
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even an orange colour might be produced, 
which would render numbers of expenflve fo- 
reign drugs for dying quite unnecelTary *. 

Among the vegetables for fabrication and^ 
trade likewife hops and tobacco, from their large 
and general confumption, hold a very important 
nation. Both are raifed in Rullia, but not in 
fufHcient quantity* to fatisfy the demands of do' 
meftic indullry or confumption. The hop is 
cultivated not only in gardens and fields, but 
even grows wiEDin>mo{t diftrifts of RufTia and 
Siberia, particularly in Little-Ruflia, on the 
uralian mountains, on the Altay, and in Tau- 
rida ; notwithftanding which, a greater or lefs, 
though always but a trifling quantity is imported. 
— Tobacco, indeed, as yet, according to the 
cuftoms of the country, is not one of the general 
necelTaries of the lower clafles of the ruflian 
people t } however, the confumption of it is by 

* Ouldcnftofldt^a akademifehe r^de^ &c. ^ 51 — 54. 

*1* The praflice of fmoking tobacco was held to- be a fiii 
at the end of the lail century m Rufna> and the clergy 
looked very grave upon the matter when Peter the great in 
jlic year 16^8, granted the monopoly of the iinpoilation 
of tobacco to the marquis of Carmarthen and comp. In 
the year 1762 the monopoly that had been granted to 
vounl Schuvalof in 1759 was abollfhcd^ and (hoi tly after- 
yards the regulations mentioned above for the farther pro- 
pagation of thi^ culture were promulgated. Herrmann’s 
ftatiftifchc fcliild. p. 297. 
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no means fmall, and the importation of this pro- 
du£t always by far overbalances the exports. In 
the year 1793 the former at St. Peteriburg -alone 
amounted to upwards of 47,000 rubles, and the 
latter, from all the ports of the empire, barely 
to 20,000 ; yet there is reafon to fuppofe, that 
the confumption of the inland tobacco muft have 
very much increafed, as Guldenilsedt Hates the 
exportation of this product in the year 1768 at 
21,000, but the whole of the importation at 
108,000 rubles. The culture of this plant, be- 
come by our prejudices and habits of fo much 
confequence to induftry and commerce, has been 
profitably carried on fince the year 1 763 in feveral 
diftri^ls of the empire, when the government 
diftributed the feeds, granted premiums, and 
publiflied the methods of proceeding beft calcu- 
lated to that end *. Molt of the tobacco is (till 
obtained in the malo-ruillan governments, where 
the firlt attempts were principally made to en- 
courage the cultivation ; but alfo in other regions, 
e. gr. about the Volga and the Samara, and par- 
ticularly by the Kozaks on the Orenburg and 
fiberian lines, this plant is much cultivated. The 
greater part of the rullian tobacco is derived from 
american, but fotue from turkilh and perfian 

* ITkafe of the nth of December 1763. 

feed. 
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feed. In the generality of the fouthern govern. 
mentSj thefe plantations admit of being greatly 
multiplied. 

The culture of the oil-plants ought juftly 
to be an important part of agriculture in Rullia, 
as the confuniption of oil during the falls is very 
great ; but of the plants adapted to this purpolc 
only HEMP and . Linseed are cultivated to any 
competent degree. Rullia fends annually abroad 
a very great quantity of both, partly raw and 
partly preffed into oil ; in the year 1 793 the 
exportation of hemp-oil and flax-oil exceeded in 
value 697,000 rubles. But as thefe oils, on ac- 
count of their unpleafant talle and fmell, can 
only be taken as food by the lowefl; clafles of 
people, and as the importation of fine oil ftill 
forms a very confiderable rubric, it were cer- 
tainly to be wilhed that the culture of thofe oil- 
plants could be more ferioufly adopted, which 
are either already in Rullia and might be em- 
ployed to this end, or after due trials might be 
fuccefsfully introduced. To the former belong : 
the wild alraond-lhrub whofe kernel yields a mild 
fweet oil, the poppy, the fun-flower *, the rapo^ 
or wild turnep t, &c. Befidcs thefe ^v'egetables, 
fcveral kinds of nuts are in fome places ufed for 


* liclianthus aniuuis* 


f Braffica napiis. 

exprefling 
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exprelfing an oil from them. Abundantly as thefe 
and many other plants grow, particularly in the 
fouthern provinces, the employment of them is yet 
not by far fufficient to take place of the importation 
of the olive-oil, or the better fort of it, the oil of 
Provence. For fome years paft indeed feveral 
attempts have been made in the culture of the 
OLIVF.-TREE in Afttakhan ; bdt, though the hot 
fummcr agrees fo well with this tender plant, 
the hard winter is not lefs prejudicial to it, 
againft which it cannot be protedled by the 
utmofr care ; and it is now reduced to a cer- 
tainty, that it will not thrive in thefe parts *. 
Whereas in the confines of the Terek the olive- 
tree grows wild, and in the fouthern mountainous 
part of Taurida it fucceeds fo excellently, ac- 
cording to Pallas’s account, that the bell kinds 
of it may be cultivated there That fpot, how- 
ever, being too contrafted to be ever able, with 
the greatell cultivation of this ufeful tree, to 
produce a fufficient quantity of olive-oil for the 
whole empire, another plant, therefore, fully 
capable of fupplying the deficiency of it, is de- 
ferving of the greater attention. This plant is 

* Rading, cckonomiedirektor in Aftrakhan, von der kul- 
tur des celbaums in Rufsland. Aufwahl cekon. abhaudl. 
tom. iii. p. 305. 

f Tableau de la Tauride, p. 35. 

U3 
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the SESAMUM*, known in the north of Perfia 
by the name of kuntfchuk. Its fced>corns are 
about the fize of muflard-feeds, and yield a very 
well-tailed keeping oil, not inferior to the pro- 
ven9al. RulTia has hitherto obtained this oil 
from Bukharia and Perfia; but it has been 
Ihewn by experiments, that the fefamum plants 
flourilh very well in the fouthern governments, 
and yield there as much and as good oil as in 
their native foil. As the culture of this plant, 
moreover, is very eafy, and Rufiia by that 
means might fupply one of her great wants, for 
the means whereof Ihe is at piefent dependent on 
foreign countries, it Ihould furely be an obje£l. 
of public concern to encourage the culture of 
fefamum by all pofllble means. The Armenians 
and Perfians who refide in Altrakhan know how 
to raife this plant properly, and a fufficient quaiu 
tity of the feeds might be got from Schamachy 
and Ghilan, from which places this oil is brought 
for lale to Allrakhan and Killiart> 

Rufiia, as well as other european countries, is 
deficient in spices ; but not in an inferior de* 
gree to them does Ihe pofiefs feveral Ipicey plants, 

* Sffamum orientale. 

t Aufwalil cekon. abhamU. tom. i. p. 14. tom. lii. p. 
.306. Pallaff^ neue nordl. beytr. tom. i. p. ipo. Gulden- 
(ftaedt’a akad. rcde^ ftCs fed. 95. 
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v^hich are as poignant to the palate, and might 
frequently fupply the place of thofe dear-bought 
foreign produfts. Here may be named) ibr in- 
ftance, saffron *, which, as has been before 
obferved, is found of good quality growing wild 
in Caucafus, and might eafily be raifed in great 
quantities ; again, muftard, capers, fpanilh pep- 
per, and a confiderable number of aromatic 
flowers, herbs, and roots, the delcription of 
which would be here too tedious. The wild 
iviusTARD f grows plentifully in the middle and 
fouthern governments ; it would therefore be at- 
tended with no diiHculty to raife the bed forts 
of it, and the feeds might be procured from 
Germany and England. The caper-shrub 
likewife grows wild about Kiiliar j it might be 
propagated in the fait diftrids between the Kuma 
and the Terek. The Armenians of Kiiliar and 
Adrakhan are well (killed in the art of pickling 
or preferving the fruit of this plant, and the 
ruffian capers are of an extremely good tade 
when gathered fmall The Spanish pepper 
is much cultivated about Adrakhan and in the 
didridls bordering on the Samara, and it very 
rarely happens that this fruit is prevented from 

* Crocus fstivus. •)• Siiiapis anrenfis. 

Guldeuftaidt’s akad. rede, &c, 95. j6. 

u 4 coming 
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coming to maturity by a premature froft. The 
ripe pods are dried in ovens, pounded in mortars, 
and then vended in whole poods as a favourite 
feafoning with the common people*. Of the 
other feeds of this clafs we will only mention the 
ANISE and CUMMIN, as of both are exported 
annually to the amount of fome thoufand rubles. 

Of MEDICINAL PLANTS of all kinds the rulllan 
empire poffeffes fo great a ftorc, that we need only 
refer to the new Pharmacopoeia Ruffica as a proof 
of it, and to the cuftom-houfe lifts, where apothe- 
cary-drugs form an article by no means iflfigni- 
ficant. The trials that have been made at Mofeo 
and in other parts of the empire to rear the 
genuine or chinefe riiubarbI merit a clofer ob- 
fervation. The fiberian rhubarb J or rhapontic, 
grows in great abundance wild on the Ihores of 
the Ural and the Yeniffey, in the daurian moun- 
tains, and fcveral other places ; and though the 
root of it, in regard to outward properties, is far 
inferior to the chinefe rhubarb, yet will not yield 
lo it in intrinftc excellence §. It is even pro- 

* Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 152. 

f Rheum compaAum, Linn. 

^ Rheum undulatum. 

^ Gnldenftzdt’s akadem. rede, kc. 97. Pallas, travels, 
tom. 1. p. 15. 280. tom. ii. p. ^59* turn. iii. p. 8. 335. 
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bable, that the iiberian rhubarb, if planted on 
mountainous, dry, and warm places, would be 
found equal to the chinefe. 

Tea, properly fo called, is not produced in the 
ruilian empire ; but it is by no means deficient 
in wcll-taficd and wholefomc fubftitutes for it. 
Among the tea-vi-ants, which may be a£lu- 
ally ufed as fuch, the faflafras * is principally to 
be remarked which grows abundantly in the 
fouthern and lofty fnow-mountains of Kolhy- 
van, is gathered in quantities under the name 
of TsciiAGiRiAN TEA, and drank by the com- 
mon people. Thefe dried leaves are fo like the 
chinefe tea in tafte, effed, in the gold colour 
which they impart to the water, in fliort in 
every particular, that very little felf-denial is re- 
quifite in habituating onefelf to this refrelhing 
liquor. The rhododendrum dauricum likewife 
poffelTes fo many qualities in common with the 
real tea-lcavcs, in form, fize, and fragrance, that 
feveral naturalifts have held it to be the true tea- 
flirub. The polypodium fragrans alfo deferves 
to be noticed here, a curious, beautiful, and 
exceedingly odoriferous fern, which is gathered 
by the Burmts on the fummits of rocks, where 
it grows out of the crevices, and is taken as a 


Ssxifraga crafllfulia. 
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wholefome tea againft fcorbutic and colicky 
complaints. It may be drank likewife for its 
agreeabfenefS) and it improves the common 
green tea to the utmoft excellency of flavour by 
putting one or two Icafy.ilalks with it in the 
water. The odour of this herb is fo pene- 
trating and lading that it pervades whole chefls 
of clothes and drawers full of paper, which re- 
tain it for a great length of time *. 

The lad rubric of this long roll of mercantile 
vegetables fhall be the salt-herbs, which are 
probably nowhere in the w’orld found in fuch 
large quantities, and in fo great a variety as in the 
fouthern fteppes of the ruffian empire. If the 
falt-plants, which nature has produced fo libe- 
rally in thefe vafl and wild didrifts of land unfit 
for agriculture, were to be ufed for the prepa- 
ration of foda, which is indifpenfably neceffary 
to fereral manufiiclures, and forms an important 
article of commerce, Ruffia, indead of having 
this dear commodity to buy, would be able to 
fell much of it abroad. Nowhere are falt- 
plants in greater abundance than on the low 
grounds about the fhores of the Cafpian, parti- 
cularly round the bays and gulfs, and at the 
mouths of the Ural, the Volga, the Terek, in 


* AuCwalil. ockon. abhandl. torn* i. p. 27. 
vch, tom. iii. p. 96— 293. 


Pallas, tra* 
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the neighbourhood of all the falt-lakcs, great ‘ 
and fmall, and here and there in the flat part 
of the tauridan province. The inesSiauftible 
(lores of thefe regions, with the greateft con- 
fumption of it, would always prevent the no- 
ceflity of artificially fowing the foda-plants, as 
in Spain and Languedoc j the only precaution 
that mult be obferved in the* gathering of them is 
never to cut them till the feeds arc fo ripe as to 
fall out of themfelves, and to give birth to a new 
crop. Thefe herbs have hitherto only been 
ufed by the Kalmuks and Armenians for the 
aforefaid purpofes; and Ruflia procures annu- 
ally from France and Spain a no inconfiderable 
quantity of prepared foda *. 

The fafts that have been now adduced will 
be fuflicient to give an idea of the (late of ruf- 
fian agriculture in general. Defeftive as the 
pradice of farming is in fome parts, it never- 
thelefs conftitutes the mod material branch of 
national employment, and its products the mod 
important article of annual acquilition. The 
grand objefts of agriculture, corn, hemp, and 
flax, are the elTential fources of the national 
wealth, as being not only adequate to the home 


* Fallas, von den nillifchen fodepflantzen, im St. Pe- 
terfb. jonrnal, 1782, tom. iv. p. 110. 

1 5 confump- 
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confumption, but 'alfo fupply the moft copious 
articles of exportation. Kuflia is never obliged 
to purchale corn from foreign countries, though 
By the diflilleries an enormous quantity of this 
mod: indifpenfable of all the necelTaries of life is 
detrafted from its proper and moft ufeful defti- 
nation. I'he deficiency fufl'ered by fome of the 
too northernly or unfruitful diftridls is fupplied 
from the furplus of other more favoured pro- 
vinces; and after deducing the twofold do- 
meftic confumption, there ftill remains every 
year a very confidcrable quantity for foreign 
markets. In the year 1793 the exports of the 
faid RAW produdts, cxclufively of all articles 
that have undergone any preparation, amounted 
to upwards of fifteen millions of rubles ; a fum 
which is to be confidered as the net produce of 
agriculture, and the total whereof is doubled by 
taking into the account the manufadured ob- 
jeds. With all the importance that we muft allow 
to the ruffian agriculture from a view of thefe 
undeniable fafts, it cannot, however, be affirmed 
to have attained to any great intenfive perfec- 
tion. If we reflect upon the monftrous popu- 
lation exclufively employed in rural induftry, 
and the natural bleffings enjoyed by the ruffian 
empire in fo many diftri'cls of its wide circum- 
ference, the produce of the hulbandry, import- 
ant 
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ant as it is upon the whole, we lhall find not 
by any means correfpondent with thofe advan- 
tages. Agriculture can only then be* faid to 
flourilh, when the greateft poffible number of 
inhabitants are employed in it, and at the fame 
time the greateft poffible prodmftion is obtained. 
This is only the cafe with fome few particular 
diftri£ls in Ruffia ; and it cannot therefore be 
thought fuperlluous to conclude this head with 
fome obfervations on the general impediments 
and difadvantages fuftained by rural oeconomy 
in Ruffia. 

Every country is placed in certain natural 
and political relations which materially determine 
the a^livity of its inhabitants, and confequently 
the fources of its national wealth. A fertile foil 
excites mankind to agriculture, rich mines in- 
vite them to explore aud work the metals, the 
vicinity to the fea inclines them to commerce ; and 
where thefe branches of gain are not fiifficieut to 
employ the population, there, under certain fa- 
vourable circumftances, workihops and manu- 
fadories fpring up. In almoft all civilized coun- 
tries feveral of thefe fources of fubfiftence are 
occupied at once, but the national induftry is 
generally directed to thofe objects to which na- 
ture has in a manner difpofed theip, and no 
meafure would be more abfurd than to attempt 

to 
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' to divert the great mafs of aftivity, by artificial 
means, from thofe objects, and diredl it to others. 
The ruffian empire is in its natural fituation and 
frame fo happily conflituted, that its inhabitants 
are not only by no means impeded in the free 
exertion of their adtivity, but on the contrary 
are roufed and encouraged, by the abundance 
and diverfity of nature, to all conceivable modu 
fications of indufiry. And yet agriculture is 
even here the furefi and belt fource of the pub* 
lie profperity ; and moft parts of Ruilla offer to 
this occupation in- particular the choiceft means 
and mofi extraordinary advantages. Unadvilable, 
therefore, as it would be to lay down any ruk for 
the courfe of the national indufirv, or to con- 
fine it in any manner, it is neceffary Ixovvever to 
jfljgn the firft and mod important place among 
tile national employments to agriculture, and to 
encourage the extenfion of it by all pradlicable 
methods. — The means afforded to this end 
by theory as well as by experience' are reducible 
to two leading principles, the univerfal validity 
whereof no one will ever doubt ; firft, that the 
greateft poftible number of inhabitants fhould 
devote themfelves to this activity ; and fecondly, 
that, with this activity, they ihould obtain the 
greateft produce at the lead expence of time 
and powers. The former implies a careful re- 
gard 
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gard to the dlftribution of the employment, the » 
latter a prudent diredion and regulation of it. 

That agriculture, like every other general oc- 
cupation, mud have for its baiis a numerous po- 
pulation is a truth that needs no demondra- 
tion here, but the confequences of it are of the 
utmod importance. As the multiplication of 
the people can neither be. forced by artificial 
means nor yet by violent meafures, nothing re- 
mains for a wife government to do but to pro- 
vide that the prefent number of people be as 
much as pofiible employed, and in the mod be- 

* By populoufncfs, in contradiftinclion to population, is 
underftood the proportion the number of people bcara to 
the furface of the ground they Jive on. A country, there- 
fore, har\'ing a great population may yet not be populous, 
as the reverfe may alfo be the cafe. — The word employ* 
ment is here taken in a political fenfc, denoting lliat adt- 
vity by which any thing is produced or required. Em- 
ployment ill general is of two kinds : it is either permanent 
;ind realizes itfelf to its objed, as, for example, the labour 
pf the countryman and the maiiufadurer : or it is not per- 
pianent, realizes itfelf to no objed, and leaves behind it no 
token or value for which at any time afterwards a like 
quantity of labour may be had, as, for example, the em- 
ployment of a domcilic fervant. The former is dcnoini- 
nated produdive, the latter unfruitful employment. Far- 
ther to unfold this idea would lead us greatly beyond our 
limits ; what has been faid will probably be fuflicient in ex- 
planation of the above remarks. 


ncficial 
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. neficial manner. The whole body of perfons 
in a country whofe abilities are applied to un- 
fruitful employments, are exadly the fame as 
if they were not in being ; their negative exift- 
ence is even a heavy burden to the country, as 
every individual who only confumes, requires a 
produftive individual whole labour muft enfure 
the exiftence of the, former. It is not the mul- 

titude of perfons, but their adequate employ- 
ment and the produfl of their labour that con- 
flitutes the wealth of the country ; and nothing 
is more nianifeft, than that of two countries 
polTefling an equal number of people, that in 
reality fnould be called the mofl; populous which 
applies a greater part of its inhabitants to pro- 
ductive employments, and that the equal pro- 
portion of the number of perfons in both cannot 
long remain, becaufe the population in the one 
will as rapidly increafe as it will decline in the 
other. 

Complaints of the want of a fuflicient popu* 
latiou are frequently heard in Rudia, without 
inquiring whether in many diltricls this defect 
be real or only a confequence of the proportion- 
ately fmall, badly felefted, or unequal adivity. 
Nobody will deny, that the ruftian empire, even 
in its mofl. populous provinces, is capable of a 
Hill ftrojiger population j but how much greater 

would 
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Would be the wealth, how much mofe flourilhi 
ittg the condition of this country, if only the 
adual population were generally employed iii 
the moft advantageous manner to the welfare of" 
the whole. In vain does Nature prefent her 
copious (lores, if (loth and ignorance refufe to 
employ them ; there are always in Ruffia many 
thoufand and thoufand fquare (niles of the fined 
and mod fertile foil, not inhabited but lying 
uncultivated ; again, there are always among its 
tribes numerous hordes of nomades, who (hun 
every toilfome culture; nay, even among the 
paramount nation, whofe elevated and refined 
adivity (hould hold as it were the balance of the 
red, are numerous clalTes of perfons, who are 
not only drawn olF from agriculture, but whofe 
employment is entirely lod to the count/y. 

We cannot here be thought to fpeak of the 
armies, as in an empire of fuch Wide extent, 
whofe borders touch on fo many foreign coun- 
tries and feas, and whofe relations are impli- 
cated in the fates of two quarters of the globe, 
mud be kept up an armed force proportionate to 
its magnitude and internal drength to defend 
its vad polTeffions againd attacks from within 
and without, and to be.ableimpreffively to aflert 
its honourable dation in the general political 
fydem. The monadic date, likewife, which is 

VOi,. III. X fo 
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fo highly injurious ta induftry in fouthern Eu- 
rope, by enlifting under its banners fuch nume- 
rous h'jfts of idlers, has been rendered fo harm- 
hfs and even benign by the wife limitations of 
the g;reat emperor and his illuftrious fucceflbr, 
that we cannot reckon its exiftence among the 
obilacles to foclal afUvity. Inftead of thefe two- 
difadvantages, which in RulHa are proportion- 
ately of fmaller influence than in mod: countries 
of Europe, the employment of the nation here 
fuffers under the preflure of two adverfe circum- 
llances which bear particularly hard on agricul- 
ture and greatly lelTen the produfl of that induf- 
try. We have here chiefly in view the praflice 
of keeping fuch a great number of domeftic 
fervants by almoll every land-dwner both in 
town and country. The number of boors that 
are thus drawn off from the moft ufeful of all 
occupations, and employed in unprofitable houfe- 
hold fervices exceeds every idea that can be 
formed of it in other countries, as here the ftate 
of vaflalage favours this fpecies of oriental lux- 
ury as well as leifens in general the value of 
men and their labour. In a country where 
every one is obliged to hire perfons for his fer-- 
vice, this kind of luxury can never rife to fo^ 
high a pitch as here, where the lord of an eftate, 
by converting his boor into a lacquey, makes a 

grand 
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grand figure at the flight expence of a trifling 
tribute in money or iome inconfiderable feudal 
fervice, and where the maintenance of Him fel- 
dom exceeds the fcanty gratification of the pri^ 
mary wants of life. It may be affirmed, with- 
out exaggeration, that in the houfe of a ruffian 
nobleman five or fix times as many domeilics 
are kept as in families of equal rank in any other 
country in Europe, and the retainers of both 
fexes in fome of the great houfes in Peterlburg 
amount to a hundred-and>fifty or two hundred 
perfons ; and that of Leof Alexandritch Narilh- 
kin might be mentioned as an inllance. All 
the out-houfes and offices of perfons of quality 
fwarm with what are called dvortzoviye leudl, 
whofe numerous pofterity feldom or never gQi 
back to the plough, but, grown up in idlenefs> 
increafe and multiply for the fiune dellination. 
In the country thefe noxious canker-worms of 
the ftate are indeed of fome ufe to their owners 
by the mechanical arts which the mailer has oc- 
cafionally caufed them to be taught, and by 
whom the want of town artUans and m^nufiiflur- 
ers is intended to be fupplied ; but in the larger 
towns this is very feldom the cafe, and even at 
the houfes of the quality there is always belidee. 
a great multitude of loitering fluggards in the 
ftri&eft fenfe the term. If it were poflible to 
X a make 
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make out an accurate lift of all the unnecelTar-]^ 
doinedics and retainers at the houfes of the no- 
bles in the whole circuit of the empire, we 
/hould ftand amazed at the lofs fullained by the 
productive induftry of the country through this 
wanton prodigality, the confequences whereof 
to the country and even to individual proprie- 
tors are of the utnloft importance and deferve to 
be earneftly confidered by every enlightened 
and unbialTed patriot. 

Another abufe by which agriculture is de- 
prived of a multitude of laborious hands, is the 
frequent migration of country-people to towns 
where they find an eafier and more commodious 
means of gaining their bread. Not only on all 
the edates belonging to the crown, but likcwife 
on mod of them that are the property of noble- 
men, the boor pays his impods not in natural 
products, but in money. This animal pecu- 
niary tribute, called obrok, which,, as we have 
ihewn before, is levied on every male head, and 
is rated to the boors of the crown generally at 
three, but to the boors of the nobility on an 
average &t about five rubles } in the worfe dif- 
trifts not unfrequently lefs, in good often much 
more. In the country it is fometimes very diffi- 
cult for the boor to raife this fum by huibandry 
uad from the fale of the furplus of his products ^ 

whereaa 
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■whereas in the to'wns he is certain of earning 
that and even more in a fecure and eafy man- 
ner. The landlords are, therefore, not dif- 
pleafed when their boors have an inclination 
and an opportunity for fo doing ; they grant 
them without difficulty palTports or permits 
to leave their homes and feek a livelihood 
in the towns. Here the boor in a fliort time 
becomes any thing, in which he can find em- 
ployment: pedlar, footman, mechanic, artifi, 
merchant ; he always takes care to have good 
profit, and not unfrequently by induftry and 
frugality, or by lucky adventures he foon is a 
fubfiantial man. In the fame proportion as his 
income rifes, the revenues of his owner ufually 
increafe ; and the very boor, who in the coun- 
try could only by fevere exertions pay his finall 
obrok, pays in town five or ten times more, 
and fometimes lays up confiderable fums befide. 
True, the countryman feldom entirely forfakes 
his home ; but during hi^ long abfence the po- 
pulation fuifers as well as the culture of his 
fields ; the acquired property with which he re- 
turns is an additional incentive to his remaining 
acquaintance to feek in the fame way an eafier 
fubfillence, and the aged boor, perhaps alfo 
grown infirm and difaccuflonied to agriculture, 
becomes, in the generality of inftances, an ufe- 
X 3 lefs 
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left confumer. — This praftice, vhich, after 
all, is agreeable to the conftitution of the coun- 
and as long as the feudal fyftem fubfifts is 
in feme degree neceflary, in order to fupply the 
vrant of free people in the towns, is not upon 
the whole deferving of cenfure ; but the abufe 
it begets has in general very pernicious effefls 
on the cultivation Of the country. Of the boors 
who migrate to the towns, many of them are 
indeed as ufeful in another way ; yet a very 
great part of them here wafte their time and 
abilities in utterly unprofitable employments. 
Large, ftrong, and healthy people, who were 
habituated to the heavieft labours of the field, 
are feen by hundreds in the refidence and the 
government towns, hawking about eatables, 
figures of faints and other articles for fale, which 
might as well be done by boys at a cheap rate, 
or ^mployed in the culture of culinary vegeta- 
bles, which would be a fitter bufinefs for women, 
while the mod excellent lands in the heart of 
the empire are lying fallow or only laboured by 
children. — Generally fpeaking, there is no 
civilized country in the world where there is 
filch a wafte of the time and the abilities of 
mankind ; and it would not be difficult to prove, 
that Ruffia, with the whole roafs of its human 
pdMFen, partly not at all and partly unprofitably 

employed, 
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employed, might convert one of die moft defert 
regions of the empire into the mbft flouriihing 
province. This great difadvantage was' above 
five and twenty years ago a fubje£l of deep con- 
cern to the late emprefs, as (he declared from the 
throne ; and we cannot give a better fanftion to 
thefe Ihort remarks, than by concluding them 
with the very words of her InftruAion *. 

** Rullia has not only an infufEcient number 
** of inhabitants, but compreheiKls large tra£bs 
“ of country, which are neither cultivated* nor 
“ inhabited. — In what a flouriihing ftate would 
** this empire be, if by wife inftitutbns we could 
“ obviate or prevent fo deftruftive an evil ] — 
“ It feems that, together liith other caufes, the 
** method lately introduced in which the nobles 
** receive their impofts from the boors is detri- 
“ mental to the increafe of the people and to 
" the culture of the earth. Almoll all the vB- 
** lages pay their lords certain impofts in money. 

The proprietors, who feldom or never vifit 
** their villages, rate each perfon at one, two to 

five rubles, without concerning themfelves 
** how thdr boors are to get together this money. 
“ It would, of all thizigs, be extremely neceflary 
“ to prefcribe laws to the nobility, enjoining 
** them in determining the impofts to be paid 


* Cap. xii. fe£t. t6^•~2^u 
X 4 
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“ them to aft with more confideration, and to 
** demand fuch impofts from the boor as fhall 
** be leaft likely to remove him from his houfe 
** and from his family. By this means agricul* 
ture would become general, and the people in 
“ the empire would increafe. But at prefent a 
“ countryman remains perhaps fifteen years ab- 
** fent from his houfe, goes to difiant towns and 
places to feek his bread, and pays his impolls 
every year.” 

To the general obfladcs to rural ceconomy in 
the rullian empire mull; be added the lazy vaga- 
bond way of life of mofl; of the nations inhabiting 
the fouthern part of it, and particularly the larger 
half of Siberia fufccptible of culture. It is natu- 
rally to be underllood that we are not here fpeak- 
ing of thofe particular races, whofe inclement 
abodes feem rather to have been formed by Na- 
ture for the refort of favage beads than for the 
habitation of mankind j but even in the moll 
favoured regions there are tribes to whpm the 
arts of agriculture are as yet entirely unknown, 
and who derive their fudenance folely from the 
woods and waters, or from the rearing of cattle. 
Necedary as the procuring of thefe objefts is, it 
is no lefs prejudicial that the indudry of a nume- 
rous population ihould be confined to the mere 
acceptation of the fpontaneous gifts of Nature. 

A peo^ 
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A people maintaining itfelf by the chace, the 
fifliery, or the breeding of cattle, requires not 
only a much larger furface of country 'for its 
fupport, but it muft choofe out the place of its 
abode according to the advantages which it 
offers them for thefe occupations, and it is not 
unfrequently obliged to remove to another. 
Befides the difadvantages that hence arifc to 
agriculture, the population is likewife in a very 
confpicuous manner impeded. — In fa£l the 
government has been as intent on converting the 
nomadic tribes to agriculture as to chriftianity, 
or rather the former is not unfrequently a con- 
fequence of the latter ; accordingly thefe endea- 
vours have happily fucceeded with fevcral nations 
and ftems : others again ob/linately perlift in 
bidding defiance to all attempts that can be made 
to wean them from their extremely injurious 
floth. As fuch a transformation is not to be 
effefted by violent means, and the feveral mea- 
fures that were adopted in the mild fpirit of the 
late reign having apparently proved ineffeftual, 
it becomes a queftion highly deferving of in- 
veftigation : what is the proper method of lead- 
ing thefe tribes to more ufeful occupations, and 
how they may gradually be habituated to a more 
toUfome and permanent a^ivity ? Perhaps the 

fureil 
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fiireft vray would be to elevate their prefent em> 
ployments by imperceptible degrees, and in en> 
deavou'^ing to introduce other branches of them 
with which thefe people are hitherto unac< 
quaintedi It would, for indance, be infinitely 
more eafy to encourage the pafloral people to a 
more careful attention to the breeding of Iheep, 
and to fhear them for their wool, inftead of 
forcing on them in the room of this badly ma- 
naged mode of gaining their fubfidence, fome 
other in direct oppofition to their prefent man- 
ner of life. By feleding and gathering the wild 
growing plants that are ufeful for manufaflures 
and trade, the nomadic people might likewife be 
very ferviceable, without being under the neceffity 
of abandoning their main occupation. As the im- 
pulfe to a^ivity can only be roufed by the fen- 
fation of wants, the increafe of thefe is the Aril 
thing that Ihould be aimed at, and it would 
therefore be a wife political meafure to adifl the 
trading intercourfe of the nomades with more 
polilhed tribes, in order to bring them more ac- 
quainted wfth the accommodations of an improved 
way of life, and to introduce among them a fort 
of luxury which might Aimulate them to greater 
induftry. 


It 
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It is plain from the foregoing that the 
ruffian empire lofes a very conlilerable portion 
of its inhabitants partly by idlenefs, paTrtly in 
ufelefs employments, wlA>fe aoilides might be 
applied to the advantage of culture ; but even if 
all the people it has-— after deducting the num- 
bers requifite for the fervice of the flate, and for 
other appointments of equal v^eight — were to de- 
vote themfelves to agriculture, the whole of them 
together would not (till be fufficient to cultivate 
in the moll: beneficial manner the fuperHcies com- 
pletely capable of culture of this prodigious 
empire. Under thefe circumftances, what rarely 
is the cafe, colonizings are really advantageous, 
and they may be conduAed with very great fuc- 
cefs, if the means are not wanting which a found 
political (economy prefcribes to that end. The 
reign of Catharine the fecond was in this refpeA 
of eminent confequence to Ruffia. Many thou- 
fands of foreigners during that period came and 
fettled as well in the northern as the fouthem 
provinces, and the population, the induftry, and 
the produAion of the ruffian empire have re- 
ceived a Agnal increafe fince that memorable 
sera. The defeAs which mull naturally have 
accompanied the Aril attempts of 'that nature, 
will be from experience more eafily avoidable in 
future, if, as perhaps it may be expeAed, the 

govern- 
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government fliould not henceforward lofe fight 
of this important objeft *. 

TheTecond principal means for bringing agri- 
culture into a flourifliing (late, is a fedulous and 
enlightened direftlon of this induftry. On the 
fuppofition that the whole mafs of people in a 
country that are able to work and are not em- 
ployed in other equally ufeful occupations, were 
addifled to agriculture, it would not thence fol- 
low that agriculture there was carried on in great 
perfection. The refult of this employment de- 
pends fo much on the procedure of the coun- 
tryman, on his fupplies, on the conftruftion of 
his implements, on the choice of his culture, and 
on a hundred other circumfiances, that it would 
not be furprifing if the confequences of fimilar 
exertions fliould turn out very differently. A 
foil tiUed by poor, unpraCtifed, negligent boors, 
furniflicd with bad utenfils, can proportionately 
yield only a far inferior crop to that of another 
of equal extent, quality, and population, in- 

* The oeconomical foclety at St. Peterfburg Iiave unfolded 
the principles upon which people ought to proceed iii laying 
out new villages or colonics in uncidlivated diltiidls, in a 
found and well-digeftcd tieatife highly deferving to be read 
by all who arc likely to have any concern in the matters to 
which it relates. See Aufw:dil. oekon. abhandl. tom. iii. 
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habited by fubftantial, induftrious, and careful 
people. Nothing therefore is of greater con- 
fequence than a rational direction and regulation 
of this molt ufeful of all profel&ons, for eradi« 
eating prevailing prejudices, for the encourage- 
ment of application and induflry, and for pro- 
moting the diflemination of agricultural know- 
ledge. Nowhere is this guidance and infpeflion 
more needful than in a country where the fyftenx 
of valTalage, at lead in many cafes, cripples the 
fpirit of induftry, where of courfe the country- 
man feels but little incitement to refine upon the 
means of perfeding his bufmefs, and where, even, 
if he Ihould difeover an inclination to it, it would 
be difEcult for him to procure the neceflary know- 
ledge and helps. Ere we proceed to a more 
accurate detail of thefe impediments, it will be 
neceflary to give a general delineation of the 
manner in which the edates of land in Rufli.i are 
tenanted and managed. 

The value of an edate is edimated partly by 
the fituation and quality of the lands, and prin- 
cipally by the number of male boors belonging 
to it. At the fale or mortgage of a piece of 
ground, the latter forms the bafis whereupon the 
price of the edate is calculated, in proportion to 
which the other natural advantages are taken into 
5 the 
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the account*, and even the magnitude of an 

eftate is in conunon occurrences never otherwife 

0! 

* This pradice diSere fo much from the ufages of other 
countries, that what has been faid above, without fome far- 
ther explanation, would with difficulty be underftood. The 
price of a SINGLE man is naturally very different according 
to his greater or fmaller utility, ^hls phyfical properties, his 
acquired abilities, and even according to the place where he 
IS to be fold. Thus, a young fellow is bought dearer than 
an old man : a girl that knows how to handle her needle 
and do the work of a houfe, or a footman who can drefs 
hair, will often coft twice or three times as much, &c. The 
only equality in this matter is the pecuniary compenfation 
which the crown has fixed for each recruit to be raifed i and 
this fince the year 1786 amounts through the whole empire 
to 360 rubles. In many diftrids the boors have to pay as 
far as 700 rubles for an able-bodied recruit ; whereas a fingle 
fellow is not unfrequently fold for loo to 120 rubles, and 
girls at 25 to 50 rubles. — But, on the other hand, with 
whole eftates, where the boors are sold with the land, 
and where old and young, grey-beards and children, healthy, 
and infirm, in fliort all the people of the male fex, are in- 
cluded, the price of them upon an average is fomewhat 
more determinate; though here too, much depends oii the 
nature of the foil, the fituation of the eftate and other cir- 
cumftances. The national lombard, in all mortgages which 
it accepts, takes the boor at 40 rubles ; but in the fale of an 
eftate they are feldom or never eftimated at fo low a pricci 
In the government of St. Peteriburg every foul is paid for, 
according to the quality of the eftate, from two to three 
bundredVubles ; in other parts of the empire the price is 
commonly much lower, but at prefent hardly anywhere 
under a hundred rubles* 
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determined than by the number of the fotdi^ by 
which term only the boors of the male fex are 
onderftood. By thefe likewife the income arif- 
ing from the effate is generally fettled. Some 
proprietors diftribute ^11 the referved land among 
their boors, taking from them only the obrok y 
others retain, befides the obrok, a part of the 
lands to their own ufe, which the boors are 
obliged to till by feudal fervice; others again 
take no obrok, but deliver to the boors only fa 
much land as i« neceflary for their fupport, and 
caufe all the reft to be laboured for their own 
immediate benefit. Though the difpofition of 
the eftates is reducible to thefe three main kinds^ 
yet in real practice a great difference obtains, as 
the fixing of the obrok, the feudal fervice, the 
proportion of the manor-grounds and peafantry 
lands, &c. depends occafionally on the will of 
the proprietor, who in this matter is limited by 
no law. A great part of the nobility never live 
on their edates, and confequently never addict 
themfelves to farming. Where merely an obrok 
is Co be collefled, the perfonal prefence of the 
owner is unneceffary, as every village pays its 
tribute yearly to its llahrofl or alderman, who- 
tranfmits it to the feudal lord ; in the two other 
cafes, the eftates, in the abfence of their pro** 
prietor are managed by what are called difpo* 

ncntSy 
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' nents, or even only by prikafchtfchiki or clerks^ 
with full powers, which latter are chofen from 
the vaflal fervants, in whom fome confidence 
may be repofed *. 

Having 

* Tills gaicral defcription, however, principally fuits the 
great-ruffian provinces, and on the whole fo many varia- 
tions are feen in it, that we mull run out into a very prolix 
detail if we would treat this fubjcA to its full extent. In 
fcveral governments, e. gr. in Livonia, Eilhonia, Courland, 
the obrok is not at all in ufe, but every farm is managed 
by ferfs; in the Ukraine^ in Finland, in Ekatarinoflaf, 
Vofnefcnflt, See. the boors are partly glcbae adferipti, and 
partly quite free people who hire their land of the piopri- 
ctor, paying for it either money and produdls or undertake 
feudal fervicc. The odnodvortzi or petty freeholders, the 
number of whom in Riiiha proper is extremely great, either 
perform their agriculture themfclves, or have it done by 
hired people : befidcs, there is a multitude of free boors, 
fubjedl lo no vaflalagc, as, the Tartars, the foreign colo- 
nies, &c. among whom neither feudal ferviccs nor any 
othei perfunal duties are in pradlice. — On the large eftates, 
for example, of count Razumoffley in the Ukraine all the 
boors have their own parcels of land, which they ufe at 
pleafure, but are not allowed to fell. They are at liberty 
even to remove from the manor, but in that cafe their 
lands and tenements fall to the lord. The lord has his par- > 
ticular lands, confiding of arable, meadow, and foreft, and 
lie difperfed in one part and another of the domains. Fart 
of thefe are laid out in farms, as convenicncy may fuit with 
didillcries and brew-houfes, in one place agriculture is pur- 
fued, in another is the ftud of horfec, in others again cattle 

are 
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Having premifed thus much, we may now 
form fome judgment of the impediments which 
the feudal fyflem oppofes to agricultdre'*and its 
farther progrefs. In the firft cafe, that is, when 
the boors are only put upon the obrok, and have 
the free occupancy of all the trails of country^ 
as they have on all the eftates of the crown, and 
on mofl; of thofe belonging* to the nobles, the 
prelTure of valTalage is in fa£l: but very flight, if 
the tribute only be proportionately fixed. It 
being perfeftly indifferent to the owner of the 
eftate, in what manner and by what means the 
boor procures his livelihood, fo he do but regu- 
larly pay his obrok, it follows that the latter, 
amder this adjuftment is in fome fort his own 
mailer, as being free to difpofe of his aflivity^ 
as well as of the lhare of the foil committed to 
him. Under fuch allowances, efpecially with a 


are kept, and fome are pafturages for (heep. For all thefe 
fevernl bufinelTes the boors muft find labourers, or do it as 
feudal fervice themfelves ; each perfdn commonly working 
two entire days every week for the lord of the manor. Gul- 
denftsedt’s travels, torn. it. p. 582. On lUiany eftates the 
boors work three or even four days in every week for the 
lord. — As the civil relation in which the feveral clafles of 
people ftand to each other has been reprefented in a former 
pSrt of this work, to dilate any farther on that matter here 
would be needlefs. 

VOL. 111. 
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people fo alert, fo (peculating, attd (elf-interefted 
as the Ruflians, induftry already receives, vridi« 
out any encouragement, a powerful impetus ; 
and it would perhaps be very deiirable, that this 
method of farming (hould be rendered general 
throughout, if it were not attended with the 
abovementioned difadvantage, that the boors 
negle^ hufbandry to leek an eader predit by other 
profeffions. The blame of this, however, lies 
principally with the covetoufnefs of the pro- 
prietor in purfuing his momentary private intereft 
to the lading injury of the whole, and therefore 
is too ready to grant a pafs to the boor, becaufe 
by this means he perceives the podibility of 
railing his obrok. At the fame time it is not to 
be denied, that the ruilian boor himlelf is ever 
ready to exchange his plough for another bulmels 
whenever he has an opportunity to take it up* 
It is therefore thought, and probably not with- 
out reafon, that agriculture has fuftained a con- 
fiderable injury by the feizure of the eftates of 
the clergy, as the monafteries cauled it to be 
conduced chiefly by feudal fervices, whereaadie 
boors, fince they belong to the crown, pay onif 
their obrok, which they collect by other mopis 
of profit. ; ; ^ ' 1 . 

Rflates naturally bring in the 
when they are neither let out, not’ pheed 

the 
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the obtdk, but wh^ the owner himielf exerc)fe» 
.{arming upon them. As the proprietor of an 
eftate can take every advantage and impofe on 
’ his boors what feudal fervices he pleafes^ it is 
probable, that culture on the whole is the greatell; 
gaiper by this method of farming } but it is no 
lefs probable^ that the boors are thus lefs fpared^ 
than if they were rated at a certain pecuniary 
tribute or put under a contractor, to whom 
limits are ufually prefcribed in regard to feudal 
fervice. Far be it from ns to wifh to aggravate 
the lot of a clafs of people already opprelTed, by 
tyraimical propofals, or to build the profperity 
of agriculture on the ruin of the pealantry ; but, 
in confidering objeCts of fuch importance in a 
general point of view, we are not to be ftartled 
at mere epithets. Having delineated the advan> 
rages and difadvantages of the obrok, we will 
now, with the fame impartiality, exanune into 
the benefits and detriment of the feudal fervice, 
particularly in reference to the $onfUtutionof thf 
ruflian empire* 

By finidal fervices it is well, known are meant 
the feveral kinds of labour whieh the rufiics ard 
obliged to perform to their landlord, or to the 
feignorial proprietor of the manor either entirely 
for nothing or for a very difpro^rtionate tecom* 
penfe< In a country where not only the earth' 
V a and 
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and foil, but alfo the boor himfelf belongs to the 
freeholder, the determination of thefe fervices 
depends on the will of the latter. As the owners 
do not always perceive or father but rarely per- 
ceive their true intereft fo clearly as to proceed 
in this matter with due difcretion, it is not 
to be expelled but either the magnitude or the 
kind of thefe fervices fhould in mod cafes fall 
heavy on the countryman, becaufe the feudal 
fervice always takes precedence of the private in- 
duftry of the boor, anH confequently hinders 
him and puts him back in his own employments. 
In' fhort, it is eaiily imagined that 'the feudal fer- 
vices, as compulfory talks, are never performed 
with the fame induflry, the fame exertion, and 
the fame nicety with which the boor would freely 
work for his own immediate benefit. Thefe 
general difadvantages which arife entirely from 
abufes, and- can only be termed general under 
that fuppofition, are however in many cafes over- 
balanced by the utility produced by the feudal 
fervice under certain limitations. In the firfl; place 
it is clear, that in this manner far more land is 
cultivated, and confequently the produ£tion is far 
greater ; again, the boor is under the necellity 
of employing his time and abilities in the moft 
ttfeful manner, in lieu of the moneyrdues which* 
htt otherwife mud, pay, and which he. would pro- 

. . vide 
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vide for perhaps in a manner more convenient 
to him ; and the feudal fervices are not unfre- 
quently a fchool of agriculture for the country 
people, as by them they learn inventions and 
improvements in hufbandry, which otherwife 
perhaps wbuld never come to their knowledge, 
— In application to, the prefent ftate of the rut 
lian empire thofe difadvantages are of lefs, and 
thefe advantages are of greater confequence. 
Here thefe feudal fervices are properly not per- 
formed for nought, as, when there is no obrok 
to be paid behde, they are in lieu of a rent for 
the lands held by the boor, and when they are 
not fixed by the didates of infatiable or tyrant 
nical avarice, they are, for the foregoing reafons, 
far preferable to the money-tribute alone. As, 
moreover, the fale of the country-produds is in ^ 
feveral parts of Rullia attended with difficulties 
which it is beyond the power of the boor to re- 
move, he would either purfue agriculture merely 
as a means of fubfiftence, or negled it altogether, 
were he not by the feudal fervice compiled to a 
greater produdion. 

All this being calculated and weighed together, 
h appears, ^hat no kind of ffirming, in the pre- 
fent ftate of things, and without building on idle 
expedations, could be better fuited and more 
advantageous to the whole and ^o the individual, 

Y 3 than 
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than a dated proportion of the obrok and the 
feudal fervices fixed and edablifhed by law. A 
moderate money*tribute dimulates the country, 
man to induftry and traffic, that he may tt)m 
his produds into cafii, and begets in the pro* 
prietor a certain interefl in the welfare of his 
boors, as the fecurity of his receipts is dependent 
on their fuccefs, at the fame time that it facilitates 
the profecution of other collateral means of gain. 
Afcertained and reafonable feudal fervices pre. 
vent the neglpd of agriculture, help to increafe 
the produdion, and, as examples of improved 
culture, may uncommonly contribute to the 
advancement of hufbandry. For favouring liberty 
and indudry dill more, it might be left to the 
option of the lord to take payments in kind of 
his boors In lieq of feudal fervice, di^l on the 
^ppodtion, however, that the proportion here 
likewife fhould be fettled by law. An/|>lan8 for 
tendering this matter pradicable w^ill certainly 
not be expelled here } they can only with pro. 
priety be framed after due trial, by honed and 
^lightened land^owners indmately acquainted 
with the local reladons, as they can only be 
forc^, and the difficulties they will have to 
|l(acotinter can oidy be furmounted by the dre? 
t^^s CR^tiom of the lej^adye authority. 
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la the mean time, however near or remote 
the hope of fo beneficial and important a reform 
may a|^ear, it may not be in vain to remark 
the confisquences which would thence enfue to the 
improvement of agriculture. - The countryman, 
who would then have no arbitrary impofition of 
burdens to fear, would pay his dues and per- 
form his feudal fervice, as e*quitably afcertained 
by law, with greater fatisiadtion ; and, as he 
could employ the remainder of his time and 
abilities as his own free property, he would fdd 
more inclination and fpirit to a better application 
of them. Farther, as the generality of propri- 
etors would be induced to cultivate a portion o£ 
their lands on their own account and to their 
own benefit, the produce of them would no 
longer be fo indifferent a concern as it is at pre^ 
fent to all thofe who are content with the bare 
receipt of the cuftomary obrok. The nobles 
would naturally then be more fedulous than 
they have hitherto been to acquire a knowledge 

the farming bufinefs, the diffeminadon where- 
of would not only, by means of the feudal fer<< 
vice, be more general among the country-p^ 
pie, but the nobility rhemfelves would pr<»note 
it, for the fake of becoming, by the greater 
profperity of the boors, more fure of their pe- 
cpniary income. The means to this end would 
Y 4 be 
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be iadlitated in feveral ways, fince it has been 
cuftomary with the ruffian nobility to travel into 
foreign countries, and to learn foreign lan- 
guages, and fince the free (Economical fociety 
at .St. Peterlburg have with fuch an honourable 
zeal, and fo difintereftedly and beneficially an- 
fwered the purpofes of their inftitution. The 
writings of this Ibciety, which have appeared 
during the lail thirty years in the ruffian lan- 
guage, contain a good fund of pradical maxims 
ahd projeds, moftly adapted to local exigencies, 
for the improvement and extenfion of hulbandry. 
In them may be feen diredions how the me- 
thods of culture now in ufe may be multiplied 
and elevated, or new ones be introduced ; they 
fumilh means for preventing the failure of crops, 
for repairing the devaftatioos of the nyaggots in 
com, and for curing the difeafes of cattle ; they 
recommend a multitude of tried projects for im- 
proving the prefent defective and inadequate im- 
plements of hulbandry, &c. Sooner or later, 
perhaps, their patriotic endeavours may attain 
their end ; but certain it is that it would be the 
fpeedier and more efieflualiy done in the before- 
mentioned circumftances. 

We have touched upon fome of the general 
suid impedimoits which retard the pro- 
grer»'< of agriculture ul. Ruffia ; vyq have even 
*^1 prefumed 
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prefumed to deliver an opinion how thefe de> 
fefts might be remedied, and thefe hindrances 
removed or dimiftiflied. Though it be the com- 
mon fault of projects, that they are always well 
intended but feldom pradicable, ours at lead 
piufl: eOsape the cenfure of being founded only 
on an ideal bails. Convinced, that the entire 
abolition of the ftate of vaiTalage would be at 
prefent accompanied with infurmountable diffi- 
culties, and that fuch a beneficial reform is not 
fo likely to b.e efiefled by laws and imperative 
commands as by a changie in the general way of 
thinking and by a greater degree of intelleftual 
improvement, we have all along taken the pre- 
fent condition of the people as our leading prin- 
ciple, and only endeavoured to call the attenr 
tion of thofe whom it may concern to this im- 
portant truth : that the mod infallible method 
for making agriculture to flourifli is by relieving 
the countryman and fecuring his exiftence by 
law againd the arbitrary power of his manorial 
lord. What member of the community, what 
truly enlightened land-owner will deny or fuf* 
peft the truth and general foundnefs of this 
maxim ? Who would not wiih to lee it put into 
execution ? 

Indeed farming in general did receive during 
the late reign fo mtmy and powerful ehcourage- 

ments 
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ments that its progrefs in that period was very 
conliderable. Numberlefs trads of widle hauls 
were occupied by colonifls and huibandmen, or 
granted to individuals for rendering them ufe- 
ful ; attempts were made to gain an accefs for 
agriculture among fevera) nations ox clafies of 
people hitherto idle, and to attach the country- 
man to it by various means and inftitutions *. 
By the erection of new towns, by the eftabKfk* 
ment of public granaries, by making rivers na- 
vigable, by the encouragement of trade apd 
manuia£lures, the barter and fale of the country<i 
produds have been facilitated to an uncommon 
degree. 

The foundation of the oeconomical fociety has 
been of great importance to hufbandry in moee 
than one refpefl; not only by diifeminating 
through the papers of its members a variety of 
ufeiiil information, but alfo by propoling pre- 
miums it has excited the induftry and application 
pf the countryman. Freeholders of all ranks 
have taken upon them to try and to execute 
their proje^ls, and* a fpirit of aflivity and dili. 

* Among the later ordiRances promulgated concerning 
agncultiirci two principally were of great confequtrncr* 

one of them a corn-tax was impofed in moft of the 
goVdHittients, and tlie other ordered tub sale or all 

THAT AftB VROCC'urfBgs 
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gence has by thefe exertions been diiFufed to tho 
remotell regions. Among the more vresdthy 
proprietors there are petfons who have qualified 
^hemfelves for fanning their own eftates, and 
there are now feen in many parts of Ruffia efla- 
blifhed &rms which might vie with the beil in 
feveral other countries. To^ defcend to particu* 
lars vrould occupy more room than we can fpare 
from the feveral fubje^ls we have yet to treat of; 
and indeed we may have already, from the im> 
portance of this article, been tempted to dwell 
too long upon it, at leaft in the opinion of fome 
of oqr readers, with whom it may not excite an 
equal intereft } but feveral of the la£ls here men* 
tioned will be feen confirmed as we proceed. 


SECTION V. 

Horticulture, 

T^s remaining branches of produflive induftry 
cap properly be confidered as no more than coU 
lateral employments of agriculture ; and, as the 
produds arifiiig from them form no part of fo* 
feign cmnmerce, and confequently have no fta- 
tiltical importance, we may comprize the follow* 
|Ag fefUons of this booh in fo much the nar- 
rower 
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rower compafs. None of thefe employments is lb 
nearly related to the culture of fields as the cul- 
ture OF GARDENS, as the two fpccles of induftry 
not unfrequently have for their objeft the raifing 
of the fame produds : the latter, however, diflFers 
in this, that it is chiefly employed for mere con- 
fumption, and demands a more confined but 
more careful culture. The fcene of this aftivity 
vre muf): principally lay in middle and fouthern 
Rufiia. If, as we have heretofore feen, a g; cat 
part of the ruffian empire be unfit fur producing 
the commoneft fi-uits of the earth, it may be ex- 
pelled that a dill greater part by far of its furface 
is lod to gardening ; and if there be tribes who 
uniformly rejefl the fimple and lucrative bufinefs 
of agriculture, it is natural that there fhould like- 
wife be thofe to whom the more artificial and 
lefs profitable culture of gardens is utterly un- 
known. On the whole it may be even faid of 
this induftry, that it correfponds but very imper- 
feftly with the riches and liberality of nature ; 
and though the majority of its objefts are here 
and there even wild and in plenty, yet human 
induftry has done but little either to dift'ufe or 
to improve it. 

We may fpare ourfelves the needlefs trouble 
of'l^ifying by name all the culinary vege- 
TitBLES that are cultivated in Ruffia ; it will be 

better 
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better to confine ourfelves to the mentibn of 
fome fpecies, which are worthy of our notice aa 
articles of food. Of this fort are, for example, 
the cabbage, the confumption whereof in all pof- 
fible forms, but chiedy as four-kraut, is im> 
menfe; and for the greateft part of the year 
fupplies a daily difli to the lower clafles. In no 
lefs general ufe are onions, garlic^ and cucum- 
bers, which are frequently eaten raw by the com- 
mon people, with whom they almoft everywhere 
fupply the place of a fallad. With the country- 
folks of Finland turnips are not unfrequently a 
fubftitute for bread, but in proper Rudia they 
are not very commonly eaten. — Moft kinds of 
pulfc grow there, but the cultivation of them 
is not in all parts alike. Turkidi beans, as they 
are called here, and by us french-beans, are fre- 
quently found in the gardens of the fouthera 
diftrifls, but in the northern provinces of Sibe- 
ria they feldom ripen. Beans and peas are ge- 
nerally very common ; lentils, on the contrary, 
are rarely cultivated, and in Siberia not at all. 
— Carrots, parlhips, chicory, truffles, and other 
roots are fpontanedufly produced by nature in 
the regions to the fouth; in the middle and 
northern they are pretty frequently raifed in gar- 
dens. — Thefe latter alfo conUun a great va- 
riety of edible muihrooms, which at lead mud 

be 
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be lb called, becaufe they are not eafily gathefe^ 
and eaten eliewhere in fuch numbers. 

Thefe then are nearly all the objefls cultivated 
by the countrymen in kitchen*garden8> The 
culture of the finer vegetables is only carried on 
in the neighbourhood of large towns, but there 
with fuch fuccefs that the ruffian gardeners are 
univerlally allowed to pofiefs a peculiar talent 
that way, and it is feen by numberlefs examples, 
that the ruffians only want a few direflions and 
more encouragement for excelling in every kind 
of culture. In fpite of the difficulties attending 
horticulture about St. Peterfburg, from the 
rudenefs of the climate, yet the choiceft culi* 
nary vegetables are raifed fo earlyy in fuch per* 
fe^'on and in fo great abundance* that they are 
to be had at every feafon of the year, and gene* 
rally cheaper than in many parts of northern 
Oernjiany. As an inftance of this induftry ws 
will only mention afparagus, which in the go* 
vernment of Mefco and fome others is fo much 
cultivated, that they are fent round the country 
far and wide as an article of trade. The fame 
may be faid of artichokes and other tender Ve*. 
geubles, which in feveral places the countrymen 
not only underfiand how to cultivate, but alfo to 
beep for every feafon. •*^ On the whole, how* 
ever, kitchen-gard^ng, particularly in the in^ 

terior 
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terior provinces) is but very mifenbly managed, 
though in many diftrifts it might be made a pro. 
fitable branch of bufinefs, efpecially for the fe- 
’ male fex. Habituated to a limple manner of 
living, and attached to his national cuftoms, the 
common man contents himfelf with cabbage, 
onions, and cucumbers; and, as the ruffian 
cuftomary meals render no great change of ve- 
getables neceffiuy, we therefore fee, even at the 
tables of the higher claiTes, thofe of the great 
cities excepted, feldom any other than the ordi- 
nary kinds of them. 

So much the richer is Ruffia in fruit>bear- 
iNC SHRUBS and wild berries of every fpecies ; 
the latter are therefore gathered in incredible 
quantities, and eaten either raw or prelerved 
with honey and fugar. It would not be eafy to 
point out a country where this confectionary is 
more current than here. Among the countlefs 
multitudes of wild and planted berries, the cran- 
berry * at lead deferves to be particularized, as 
fupplying the want of lemons in the northern 
diftriCts by its falutary acid juice, and is even 
not unfrequently ufed in St. Peterlburg for 
fimUar puipofes. The other excellent berries, 
likewife, are t^iefly peculiar to the north of 
Ruffia as well as to all Siberia ; the large garden- 

* Vacciniumoxjrcoccot. In ruTii, klukva and thuravika. 

4 ftraw- 
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ftrawberry or hautbois are even found wild irt 
the territory of Irkutfk. On the altayan moun<‘ 
tains the red currant grows to the fize of an or-^ 
dinary cherry, and ripens in large bunches which 
are of an excellent flavour. The confumptioii 
of all thefe little wild growing fruits is exceed- 
ingly great. Befides the prodigious quantities 
which are generally eaten raw or preferved in 
fugar and honey, they are ufed in preparing feve- 
ral cooling and fpirituous liquors *. — - The 
hazel-bufli is found over all Ruflia, as far as the 
Kama ; but not in Siberia ; it is particularly 
plenty in the region between Simbirfk and Ka- 
zan, ■w'hcre. it gives rife to a no inconfiderable 
branch of trade, as a great part of Ruflia and 
all Siberia arc hence fupplied with a fweetmeat 
in very general ufe eaten in the falls with nut- 
oil. * As in all the towns and villages wherever 
we go, wc fee the common people eating nuts by 
way of pallimc, wc may thence form a conclu- 
fion of the vail confumption of them« A few 
years ago in the aforefaid part of the country a 
weight of four pood at the firll hand was worth 
about a ruble, and no farther oflF than the next 
towns, the price was already one' and a half or 
two rubles f. — The well-fiavoiired cedat^lMtta 
are found about , the Ural in great plenty. 

* Herfmann’s llatill. ficbilder. p. itj. 

t Georgi’i tniieb* tom. ii. p. 798. 

A €ttl< 
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A culture ^enti^. 9 ly peculiar to the fouthem 
provinces of RuiBa that of the sugar-mei.pns 
and watertMeloks, or arboufes, -which* only 
fhrive in the open air to the s^d degree of lati- 
tude. In ntoft parts of this region, particularly 
towards the Volga, the Don, and the Ural, thele 
fruits are laifed in furpriflng quantities, as the 
culture requires but little trouble. The melon- 
gardens, which from th^r fize might rather be 
called fields, are ufually furrounded with no** 
thing more than a flight fence juft fufficient to 
keep oft* the cattle, and divided into long beds, 
between which, in the oriental fafhion, little 
channels are raifed or cut in the clay, for pro- 
perly watering the plants. For this reafon thele 
gardens are always laid out contiguous to a 
(landing or running water, which fometimes is 
brought into the channels by an engine worked 
by a horfe. The melons require a more careful 
culture, efpecially the fuperior forts, as canta- 
loupes and the like ; whereas the arboufes more 
eafily come fisrward, and with little pains they 
are brought to an extraordinary bulk. In the- 
government of Ekatarinollaf they are treated 
with, fcai-cely more care than the moft vulgar 
field-fyiiitsj ian4.yet on every field there are ar- 
boufes. we^hing thiaty pounds, that in point of 

VOL. 111. Z fuCCU- 
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fucculence and mild flavour cannot be ex< 
celled *. 

The common orcha rd-fruiTs fucceed every- 
where in the middle and fouthern part of Ruflia; 
and on the Volga and the Oka, in Litile-Ruflia, 
Caucafus, Taurida, &c. really large orchards are 
feen : neverthelefs thefe dillrids do not by far 
produce fruit fuflicient for fupplying the whole 
empire, and particularly north Ruflia and Sibe-. 
ria. As there feems to be but little difpofition 
to multiply and improve the prefent kinds of 
fruit, or to dry and preferve what they have, it 
need not excite our furprife, that Ruflia, not- 
withftanding the produflivenefs of its fouthern 
provinces, fliould import a very confiderable 
quantity of foreign fruits. In the year 1794 
only at St. Peterlburg were brought in to up- 
wards the value of 636,000 rubles, among which 
however were feveral kinds which either could 
not be raifed at all in Ruflia or only in infufli- 
cient quantities. 

Wild apples and pears grow as far as the 
49th, but wild plumbs and cherries to the 55th 
degree of north latitude. In the lefs favoured 
j'egions, where thefe fruits do not come forward 

* Pallai, travdb, tom. i. p. 301. Freiffchriften and ab- 
litiidL dcr «kon. geTellfch. tom. i. p. 200 , 
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m thd op^ air, art is fometimes, in an admir* 
able manner, employed to the afliftance of na^ 
ture : but this induftry, the child of Opulence 
and luxury, is only exerted in the vicinity of 
great {owns or at fome few country-feats, and 
then moftly by foreigners. Of all the fpecies of 
fruit produced by the ruffian empire, apples 
and PEARS are the mOil abundant, and it is 
almoit of theth alone that there are feveral im* 
proved forts, and the culture whereof is purfued 
in the grofs. All the villages on the Volga and 
the Oka have their orchards, or more properly 
apple-gardens, and numbers of boors live here 
without huibandry, merely by horticulture, in 
good circumftances. In profperous years it is 
not uncommon for a countryman to take front 
three to four hundred rubles of a chapman who 
agrees for the fruit on the trees and gathers 
them himfelf ; and many villages get fometimes 
above ten thoufand rubles fo]‘ the fruit they have 
raifed themfelves. All the kinds of apple grow- 
ing here are originally from Aftrakhan, Perfia, 
and the I^ibardSy ; the eUropean forts, rennets, 
pippins, codlins, icc. are f^ here nowhere. The 
mod remarkable of thofe that thrive in thefe 
parts is the kireflkoi apple, which often g^ow fo 
large as to weigh four pounds* having an agree- 
z a able 
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able acidulous Havour and keep a long time *. 

In other diftrids alfo the apple is cultivated 
with great fuccefs, as, for example, about Mofeo 
and fome of the adjacent governments, where 
they produce particularly a tranfparent fort, 
brought originally from China, full of juice, 
and extremely well-taftcd, called nalivui, full* 
melting, as, in faft, it is fo full of juice as to be 
ready to burft. Their flavour is a pleafant acid; 
and, on ' holding them up to the light, the core 
is diflinflly feen, and the pips may be counted. 
In feveral of the governments great returns are 
made with orchard fruits, and the apples in par- 
Ucular form no trifling branch of inland traffic : 
in the government>towns, Kaluga and Simbirik, 
for inftance, thefe returns amount one year with 
another to eighteen or twenty thoufand rubles f. 
At the fame time, plentifully as thefe kinds of 
£:uit are produced, yet they are' not by any 
means adequate to the demands of the whole 
empire, and particularly Siberia. The european 
governments lying to the north, therefore, re- 
ceive by the ports on the Baltic confiderable 
cargoes of foreign apples and pears, partly frefh 
and partly dried; whereof at St. Peterfburg 

* Georgi’s travels, tom. iu p. 836. 

f Statift. ueberf. <kr ftatth. des ruiT. reicha, xn. xxv. 
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alone in the year 1794 were imported to the 
amount of more than 122,000 rubles. Befides 
the propagation and improvement of the prefent 
kinds, which are capable of being fxt more di- 
verlified, it would therefore be necelfary to ren- 
der more common the praftice of drying thefe 
fruits and the making of paftry. 

Cherries, efpecially of the fpanilh fort, are 
not only very frequently produced in orchards, 
but in fouthern Ruflia are even whole forefts of 
cherry-trees. In fome diftrifts the culture of 
this fruit is carried to fuch an extent, that it 
conftitutes the main branch of fubfidence to the 
inhabitants, as in feveral circles of the govern- 
ment of Vladimir j and yet fo little is it here, 
though t of improving it, that there are nowhere any 
more than two kinds, and they not much bigger 
than the ordinary carroons *. The fteppe-cher- 
ries, which grow wild in the governments of 
Ufa and Caucafus, are chiefly ufed in making 
cherry-wine, which is diftributed throughout 
the country, and alfo yield an excellent aromatic 
vinegar. In the confines of the Terek grow 
cornel-cherries, which, preferved unripe in vine- 
gar, are equal in flavour with the veronexe 
olives f . — Plumbs are very plentiful in feveral 

• PaUas, travels, tom. i. p. 19—153. 
f Falk’s heytrxg. tom. ii. p. 117. 
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parts, particularly in Little* Ruflia, on the Terek, 
in Taurida, and about Mofco. In the govern- 
ment of Vofnefenlk they are frequently dried in 
ovens ^d tranfported in that manner. — The im* 
portation of dried plumbs and cherries amounted 
in the aforefaid year at St. Peterfburg to up- 
wards of 38,000 rubles ; an expence which might 
eafily be faved, If the countrymen would ac- 
cuftom themfelves to the preparation of baking- 
fruit. 

Neither is Ruflia entirely deftitute of the fu- 
perior kinds of tree-fruit, though the limited 
circuit in which they flourifh in open air cannot 
furnifh enough of them for the demands of the 
whole empire. Apricots and peaches fucceed 
in mod parts of Taurida and Caucafus, and in 
the fouthern qrcles of Kief, Ekatarinollaf, Vof- 
nefenfk, and fome other governments without 
much tending *, but in the middle regions they 
require green-houfes, ip which, however, even 
in St. Peterfburg they are raifed in the greateft 
perfeflion. The cherries of Kifliar, Afliakhan, 
and Taurida are excellent; but in all other 
places they are fmall and feldom come to full 
maturity; whereas the apricot-trees are not 
fo fenfible, and thrive very well even in fome 
parts of Little-RufHa. — The quince-tree 
grows wild and plentifully in the forefls about 

the 
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the Terek ; they would probably fucceed too in 
other fouthern provinces. — Chesnut-trees 
are .only found fingly in Taurida, Kief, and Vo- 
ronetch : as they fucceed in the latter govern* 
ments, there is no doubt that they might alfo be 
raifed in all the fouthern. — Walnut-trees 
are feen in molt diftrids of fouthern Ruflla, and 
generally in great abundance f but the almond* 
TREE grows only in the provinces that lie moft 
to the fouth. Probably the culture of it might 
be tried with fome fuccefs even more north* 
wards, at leaft it is here in fome degree com* 
penfated for by a (hrub, called by the botanifts 
amygdalus nana, and is found in abundance in 
the open fields of middle RufHa and the fouth of 
Siberia. This Ihrub would thrive in more north* 
ern diftrifts, as it fucceeds very well even in St, 
Peterfburg. Its fruit yields in no refpeft to the 
bitter almonds, and they can even be deprived 
of this bitternefs by fteeping them for a few 
days in brandy, whereby the almonds become 
fweet and the brandy gets the agreeable tafte 
of perfico. — Figs and tomegrahate trees 
are feen fmgly near Kifliar and in Taurida j but 
i,EMON and ORANGE-TREES are everywher.; 
raifed only in hot-houfes, though Pallas affures 
us that they would very well bear the winter in 
z 4 Taurida, 
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Taurida, with fome attendance *. — Certain it 
is, that all thefe cultures might be generally pro* 
pagated and even tranfplanted into more north- 
ern diflrids ; and if it be confidered that Rullia 
would thus be a gainer of above half a million 
annually, which at prefent goes abroad for thefe * 
articles that are now become neceifary, no far- 
ther remark is retjuilite for rendering the im- 
portance of this kind of indullry comprehen- 
fible. 


SECTION VI. 

Culture of the Vine. 

The fame obfervation with which we concluded 
the foregoing feflion holds good to a Hill greater 
extent of the culture of the vine, to which 
the fouthern regions of the empire offer fingular 
advantages, but which have hitherto been fo ex- 
ceedingly neglefted, that Ruilia is obliged to 
obtain its whole fupply of wine from foreign 
countries. From Guldenftsedt’s ffatement we 
learn that about thirty years ago Rullia pur- 
chafed wine to the amount of 445,000 rubles, 

•* GuldenllaMit’s akad. rede, &c. ’90—95. 

brandy 
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brandy to that of 207,000, and wine -vinegar to 
the worth of 11,000 rubles; for dried fruits 
of the vine Ihe paid 27,000 rubles for raifms, 
and 7000 rubles for currants. This import- 
ation, which has conhderably increafed fince the 
year 1 769 *, might at lead be diminiihed by one 
half if only the commoner fort of table-wine, 
the confumption of which iS the greateft, were 
produced in the country, whereby at once both 
the induftry and the population of the fouthem 
provinces would acquire a very important fource 
of encouragement. — The parts in which the 
culture of the vine is at prefent carried on are 
the governments of Caucafus', Taurida, Ekata- 
rinollaf, and Vofnefenlk, and the country of the 
Don-kozaks ; in the malo-ruflian governments, 
and foine other provinces of the fouthem re- 
gions, the vine-dock, indeed, here and there 

♦ In the year I794» at a time when by the prohibition 
of french wine this article of public txpence was greatly 
lefTeiiedy the finportation at St. Peteriburg alone amounted 
to 734fOOO rubles in wine, 7000 rubles in brandy, in vine- 
gar 43,000, in raifms 60,000, and in currants 15,000 ru- 
bles. The fmaller confumption of the foreign brandy is 
therefore much overbalanced b}r tlie larger demand for the 
other articles. In the year 1768 the whole amounts of the 
produAs of the vine imported were 697,000 rubles ; in the 
year 1 794 at the port of St. Peterlburg alone were entered 
to the value of 859,000 rubles of them. \ 

fiiccceds. 
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fuccceds, but the produce of it is here generally 
fo fmall, as not to merit particular notice. 

In the government of Caucasus, and parti* 
xularly the territory about Aftrakhan and on 
the Terek are dillrids where the vine is culti- 
vated with fome fuccefs on the large fcale. The 
culture of the vine at Aitrakhan took its, rife in 
the laft century, when an auftrian monk was the 
Triptolemus of that country *. This man, who 
was brought to Aftrakhan as a prifoner, and 
here adopted the greck religion, planted in the 
vicinity of his monaftery perflan vine-items, 
which fucceeded fo well, that in the year 1613 
he received orders from tzar Mikhaila Feodoro* 
vitch to lay out a regular vineyard in that city. 
Several of the inhabitants foon followed his ex- 
ample, and in 1640 they took into their fervice 
a german vine-dreiTer named Bothmann. Peter 
the great, to whom no objeft of general utility 
was indifferent, caufed feveral forts of vine- 
docks of the molt celebrated european vines, 
and a vine-dreffer belonging to each of them to 
be written for, \vho was to treat t^nd to tend th^ 

* Olearius, tvavfcls into Perfia. Weber's verandertea 
Rufslandf tom. u p. 156- Gmeliii's travels, tom. li. p. 115, 
Berchretbung nnd gefcljichte dcs wenibaus ni den fudlichcn 
gegenden Rufrilands, von Rading, ockonomie db'cktor in 
Aftrakliari; in der aufwahi ockon. ubliandl. tom. lii. p. 29 
6 
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vine-flocks according to the pradice in his own 
country. Almoft all of them throve, and in a 
ihort time Allrakhan was in polTellion of a va- 
riety of fine grapes, of which at prefent are 
reckoned no fewer than twenty different forts. 
Nothing is more to be lamented, than that thefe 
vine-dreflers were not fo expert as wine-coopers, 
and had not the art of making good wine. The 
vineyards were now in the bell condition pot 
fible, but the wine turned out badly, and from 
all the various kinds of grapes only one fpecies 
of wine was produced, namely, what is called 
the tfchichir, which, on account of its tart and 
unpleafant talle, is ftill, notwithflanding the im- 
provements it afterwards had, in very bad repu- 
tation. The culture of the vine now by infenfible 
degrees declined fo much, that even the vine- 
yards belonging to the crown were fufiered to 
go almoll entirely to ruin, till under the reign of 
the emprefs Elizabeth, a Servian, of the name of 
Parobitch, was appointed diredlor of them. This 
ingenious and active perfon not only rellored the 
imperial vineyards, but raifed the culture of the 
vine in general into fuch repute, that it began to 
be an important and gainful bufinefs. The wine 
was now indeed drinkable ; but the want of good 
wine-coopers ilill continuing, it did not attain to 
its due perfcdion ; and the honed Parobitch 

dying 
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dying after having £uthfully and ufefully dif* 
charged his ofEce for fifteen years, the crown 
vincyai'ds fell again into a ftate of decay. On 
the erection of the municipalities in the year 
1786 thefe vineyards were relinquiflied by grant 
to the corporation, on condition, that the im- 
perial court, as heretofore, ihould be fupplied 
with fruit from them j and the boors belonging 
to the vineyards obtained permifilon to infcribe 
themfelves as citizens or to choofe fome other 
nation, and follow any other trade. As all the 
work muft now be done by hired people, and the 
town finding it occafioned more lofs than profit, 
leave was granted them on their petition to fell 
all the crown-vineyards ; and the culture of the 
vine, which from its origin, for a fpace of a hun- 
dred and feventy-five years, had been chiefly a 
concern of the government, is become fince that 
period a mere objeA of private indullry. 

For all this, however, it is not the lei^ pro- 
fecuted with confiderable benefit, though not fo 
much in the view of obtaining wine, as for 
raifing good grapes, which are hence diflributed 
over all Ruflia and even beyond. A pood of 
thefe grapes cofling on the fpot between two and 
three rubles, and this profit being much eafier 
an4 furer than that on the making of wine, it is 
not to be wondered at that the owners of vine- 
yards 
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yards conilder the vt^ine-prefs as a mere collateral 
concern, and only convert into Vrine fuch cinders 
as remain upon their hands unfold, that they 
may not be entirely lod. The fmall quantity of 
it made at Aftrakhan finds a certain fale, as mud 
or dum, among the common people; and to 
thefe feveral caufes it is to be afcribed that good 
old wine is fo feldom to be Jiad here by whole- 
fale. The culture of the vine-ftock is therefore 
here rather a fort of gardening than the proper 
bufinefs of the vintager, and accordingly the 
principal concern is to raife thick-ikined grapes, 
which are fitter for tranfport, but by no means 
juicy enough for yielding much wine. For the 
fame reafon too they force the grapes by copious 
irrigations to a prejudicial magnitude * ** , and in- 

* As in Allrakhan they have the bad habit of water- 

** ing the vineyards to an immoderate degree fo as to make 
almoft bogs of the vinc-heds, it is no wonder that the 
juice from thefe watery grapes turns out poor of vifeous 
<< and faccharine parts, and can afford no good and fpirituous 
fermentation. It feems to me that the bad quality of tlie 
aftrakhan wine is more owing to the w'atcring than to 
** the faltnefs of the foil, and then perhaps in fome meafure 
“ to the carclefs manner of prefling. — If it be intended 
to have regular vineyards, and to obtain in the country 
«( a good wine that will keep, that continual pouring of 
water on the roots of the vine-ffocks mull be avoided as 
^ a material fault/’ Pallas, travels, tom. Hi, p. 627. 
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ftead of^ripping oflf the leaves, as is generally 
done, to expofe them more to the fun, they are 
carefully (haded by the aftrakhan vine-gardeners, 
that they (hould not get fpots from the fun-beams. 
Both give the grapes a beautiful look, but it 
would be impoflible to a£k more abfurdly, if they 
wanted to get good wine. 

On the Terek near Kifliar, and on the Don 
in the territory of the Kozaks likewife a great 
many vines are reared; in the firll-mentioned 
diftrift they frequently even grow wild. Though 
the foil is here for more adapted to the culture of 
the vine than about AArakhan, the wine not* 
withftanding fucceeds no better, becaufe the 
carelefs and inexperienced inhabitants have no 
notion of improving it. ITie hiftory of this 
culture is unknown ; probably it might have its 
origin from the wild vines growing in feveral 
parts of the caucafean diftrids, as both the wild 
and the reared vine-ftock alike bear purple cluf* 
ters. Not only the foil, which is here little 
faline, but alfo the weather is more £ivourable to 
the culture of the vine than at Aftrakhan, as 
ihowers of rain are more frequent, and confe* 
quently the expence there occafloned by the 
watering is avoided. Befides, the inhabitants of 
the parts about the Terek and the Don convert 
almoil all their grapes into wine, of courfe the 

obtaining 
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obtaining of it is a great objeft with them ; it is 
therefore indeed to be lamented, that it ihould 
turn out dill worfe if pollible than the cpmmon 
adrakhan wine. The example of feveral pro- 
prietors of thefe vineyards fufficiently proves, that 
even without art or direction, but with fome care, 
a good potable wine may be got from the vines 
ordinarily growing there *. , 

The manner in which the culture of the vine 
is profecuted both in Adrakhan and at Kifliar t, 
approaches, as we obferved before, to garden- 
ing. The vine-docks are not reared on vine- 
mounts, but in gardens cut into trenches, with 
Hoping banks on which the dems are planted in 

* An example of this nature highly worthy of Imitation 
has been given by lieutenant-general von Beketof in Aftrak- 
han. As foun as he had laid out Iiis vineyard and put It In 
order, he wrote for a wine-cooper from Qcrmany, and caufed 
feveral pupils to be taught by this man. By the improved 
procefs now adopted, the wine was fo much the better that 
the owner fome time ago had from twelve to fifteen thoufand 
calks of wine lying in his cellar, the oldeft of which bad 
been there fcventcen years, and by feveral good judges in 
Mofeo was taken to be mozelle or claret. — By the fame 
method another land-owner on the Terek obtained from the 
common grapes there a very well- flavoured wine. See 
Aufwahl ockon. abhandl. tom. iii. p. 295. 302. 

t Rading, In dcr aufwahl cekon. abh. tom. III. p. 300. 
Falk’s bey trjpge, tom. il. p. 136. 
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rows. In Killiar every Aem is faftened to a 
ftake, but in Aftrakhan to lattices and efpaliers. 
After the vintage they are lopped quite to the 
eyes, then in Odober bowed down to the ground 
and covered with hay and earth. In fpring they 
are freed from their winter covering and faftened 
to their ftakes or efpaliers, where they are Icreened 
as much as pofTible from the fun-beams, and 
watered without inter million for accelerating their 
maturity. The weeds are carefully hoed from 
about them, and for guarding the ripe clufters 
from the injuries of rapacious birds, boys are 
hired to ftand on high fcalToIds, where they keep 
up an inceftant Ihouting, and continually pelt 
them with ftones. 

The vintage lafts from the end of Auguft to 
the end of September, yielding generally four 
forts of .grapes, namely large white and purple, 
fmall oval and fmall round purple grapes without 
ftones. Moft of the large grapes are packed up 
and fent in jars over the whole empire, for which 
purpofe in September carriers come from all 
parts to Aftrakhan. The Bukharians kindle a 
little ftraw under the clufters after hanging them 
up, fmoking them as it were, by which the 
fkin gets tougher and the fruit keeps better. ' 
.|| prhe grapes which cannot be fold freih are 
f^eezed } for which purpofe they are colleded 

into 
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into canvas bags, then laid in troughs and trod- 
den with the feet, after which they are brought 
under the wooden prefs. The juice fqpeezed 
out by treading, as it is drawn from the ripeft 
clufters, yields the bed; wine. The mull is poured 
into velfels of forty or fifty vedros, in which it 
falls into fermentation, and after three weeks it 
is marketable wine. The hulks are thrown away 
in a very unthrifty manner. — The white wine 
is almoft the colour of water, and the red is but 
nightly lindured with that hue. Both, when 
fomewhat properly managed, are light fweet 
table-wines, but in lefs than two years lofe all 
their pleafantnefs and even turn four j they are 
then ufed for dillilling brandy or making vinegar. 
The allrakhan grapes arc inferior to thofe of 
Kifliar by reafon of the lUline foil and the arti- 
ficial irrigation; but the allrakhan wine, with 
careful management proves the better of the two, 
and accordingly bears a higher price. To pre- 
ferve an uniformity in the price of wine, which is 
afcertained by the vintage, no one may fell his 
wine, till that price is fixed. Formerly in Killiar 
a runlet (of i 6 pound) of new wane fold for 28 
ot 35 kopeeks ; whereas the allrakhan on the fpot 
coll a ruble and half. At prefent the price is 
much faifed; and the latter, particularly in 
Buffia apd Siberii^., is fold not much cheaper than 
VOL. 111. A A other 
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other foreign wines. — The wine which the 
Tavlintzes or mountain Tartars bring to Kiiliary 
excels that of the 1 erek both in flavour and body* 
therefore it keeps much better and is drunk by 
people of condition. The caucafcan Tartars, 
though mohammeclans, not only drink wine pub- 
licly, but make it ftill more inebriating by hang- 
ing in it, while the fermentation is going on, the 
unripe heads of poppies. 

The large purple grapes and the two fmaller 
forts are, on the Terek as well as at Aflrakhan, 
converted into raifms ; of the ripell and fweeteft 
a fyrup is prepared, which is of an agreeable tafle 
and ufed for vaiious purpofes of houfekeeping ; 
and in the aforefaid diflrids frequently fupplies 
the place of fugar. 

In Taurida the vine-flock has been long 
domeflicatcd and perhaps may be even a relift of 
grecian culture. There are feveral excellent 
forts of it, and in the diflrift of Feodofia and 
A&iei it yields a wine very pleafant to the palate, 
n(#much unlike to Champagne. Among the 
belt known kinds of grape there are fome that to 
the view may be compared with the befl of thofe 
produced abroad, for inflance, with the fapillier, 
the rifsling from the Rheingiu, the mufcadel, 
the chardenet from Champagne, the hungariaii 
white lagler, the chaflela^ rouge, &c» All thefe 

fpecies 
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fpecies of vines, which grow in the fouthehx half 
of the peninfula, (partly even wild}) would pro“ 
duce moft excell^t red and white wine^ if*more 
attention were pud to the culture of them, and 
particularly to the management of the mud. At 
prefent the vine-ftocks have but Iktle nurture 
and care bellowed upon them ; they are likewife 
feldom planted on terracesj and are generally left 
to nature *. 

The vine is cultivated to a ceruun degree in 
the government of ekatarinoslaf, and it com* 
prifes diftrids where this culture might be intro^' 
duced with good hopes of fuccefs. It is chiefly 
purfued on the rivers Bogue, Ingul, Inguletz^ 
and on the Dniepr, likewife here and there by the 
Kozaks. The grapes are not bad, but from the 
wretched management, which is carried fo far 
that they even pour water to the mull^ the wine 
will not keep, and therefore cannot be tranf* 
ported. — Alfo in the government of Vosnb* 
SENSK the vine*ftock fucceeds admirably ; but, 
as the people here underftand nothing of the art 
of making wine, it is but little cultivated. In 
thofe circles which formerly conftituted the fteppe 
of Otchakof there are feven forts of vines, and 
this culture has been here long in Vogue j but it 

* Defcription pbyf. de ta Tauride, par Hablizl. Pallat, 
tableau de la Tauride. 
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is ufual only to dry the grapes, in which man- 
ner they yield a petty branch of trade*. — 
Befides thefe provinces, where the culture of the 
vine is in fonie meafure carried on in the grofs, 
there are particular diftrifts in the bordering 
governments, where the vine-ftock, with a very 
clofe attention, might thrive; and it is even 
adlually found here and there in Little-RuHia 
and on the Volga. Near Kief it is however only 
reared as an objed of gardening : the vines bear 
both the white and the purple grape ; but the 
latter feldom come to maturity, and even when 
they do ripen, they are ftill very four f. The 
culture of the vine feems to fucceed better on 
ihe Volga in the government of Saratof. Here 
Pallas found in the colony of Galka a german 
vine-drelTer who had planted upwards of three 
ihopfand bearing vines, from which he gathered 
in one year twenty pood weight of clufters. This 
man never watered his vines at all, though they 
Rood on a pretty dry foil, and though his grapes 
were not equal to thofe of Aftrakhan either in 
jize, beauty, or tade, yet they afforded a much 
better muff, whiqh, when it was fuffered to fland, 
became a ruby-red wine very like the french, and 

* Statift. ueberflcht der ftatth. des nilT. rcichs, xl. 97* 

f Guldenftaedt’s travels, tom. ii. p. 346. 
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in comparifon with that of Aftrakhan, might pafs 
for neSar*. It would be very interefting to 
learn whether the example of this germafl Noah 
has found any imitators among the colonifts of 
thofe parts, or whether fo promifing a com- 
mencement has been attended with no farther 
cffefts. 

From what has been faid it is manifeft that the 
ruffian empire is in reality not deficient in diftrifts 
where the culture of the vine might be carried 
on with the greateft fuccefs, though from the 
prefent ftate of this culture it fcarcely deferves 
that appellation. The negleft of fo important a 
branch of induftry, amidft fo many advantages 
which Nature freely offers to that end, is fo 
flriking a breach in the national employment, as 
to merit a very ferious contemplation. A few 
years fmce, a member of the oeconomical fociety, 
brought this matter forward, and offered a 
premium of a hundred ducats for the bell anfwer 
to the quellion ; How the culture of the vine- 
flock and of the olive-tree could be befl encou- 
raged in the ruffian empire ? — Since that time, 
propofals and fchemes have indeed been delivered 
in to that purpofe, but as yet none of them have 
been brought to effe£l. The paper that obtained 

* Pallas, travels, tom. ili. p. 627. 
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the prize and was publifhed by the fociety *, 
contains, however, fuch found and inftrudive 

€r 

arguments, and propofes methods fo eafily prac> 
ticable and fafe, that we fhall give the reader a 
fenfible gratification, and perhaps do the caufe 
itfelf fome fervice, by extrafting the moll mate- 
rial refults of that paper, and thus doing what 
we can to bring it Into greater circulation. 

As in making plans for introducing and per- 
f ieflionating the culture of the vine, it is not in- 
tended fo much to raife many forts of wine, as 
that the wine produced fhould be good, it is 
necelTary to fix the limits beyond which no great 
fuccefs can reafonably be expeded from that 
fpecies of induftry. We have indeed feen that 
the vine-flock thrives near Kief and in the ter- 
ritory of Saratof in the open air, though the 
firft-mentioned place lies in 50^ 27' and the 
latter in 51* 45' of north latitude ; but from all 
the experiments that have been made, the culture 
of the vine would never fucceed here in the grofs, 
pr would yield only a bad produfl, though Ger- 
many in the very fame latitude produces the ex- 
quifite rhenifh or hock, the mofel wine and the 
llein-wine. This difference is owing to the loco- 
pofition of the countries and the diredion of the 

* Friebc^ Ton der kuitvi* dcs weinftocks in nilHfcheix pro* 
vinien. In dcr aufwahl cckon. abhandl. tom. ui. p. 215. 
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mountains, llie diftrifts of the Rhine are pro> 
teded to the north by a chain of mountains, and 
to the north-eaft by the foreft of Spefshart; 
Franconia has the forefts of Bohemia and Thu* 
ringia, whereby Bamberg and Wurtzberg par" 
ticularly acquire a temperature nearly approach- 
ing to that of upper- Italy, and even the county 
of Semlin in Hungary, where the tokay grows, is 
fheltered from every piercing wind by the Car- 
pathian hills. Whereas ail the fouthern part of 
Rullia has no ridge of mountains to defend it 
againft the eafi, north, and north-weft winds, 
which accounts for the inequality of the tempe- 
rature in thofe diilri^ls and the rapid viciflitudes 
of heat and cold, which are injurious to all tender 
vegetables and plants, and efpecially to the vine. 
If therefore the culture of it be praflicable in 
other countries lying to the north, by a good 
local fituation, the Ruflians fhould Itrive to ob- 
tain for their country the fame advantage by a 
more fouthern latitude ; and therefore it is by 
no means advifable to extend the proper culture 
of the vine beyond the eioht-and-fortieth 
degree, though it would be equally ufeful to 
manage the vine-ftock in the contiguous northern 
dillrids as high as the one-and-Aftierh, as an ob- 
jefl of gardening, in order to gaiq grapes and 
Other ferviceable produds for confumption, 

A .A 4 
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The whole region of the rufGan empire from 
the fouthernmoft borders to the 48 th degree of 
latitude conftitates indeed a fiiperhcies of more 
than 1 2,000 fquare geographical miles ; but of 
this large trafl perhaps fcarcely one fourth part 
is proper for the 'Culture of the vine. The vine- 
ilock requires not only a warm, mild, even tem- 
pered atmofphere, *but alfo a fuitable foil ; be- 
lides, it muft be planted on doping plains, and 
to this end mountains or at lead hills are nccef- 
fary to corroborate the refledion of the fun- 
beams and to render the heat more efficient. 

As for the exad ftatement of fuch did: ids ac- 

\ 

curate deferiptions and fpecial maps are requifite, 
it will be fufficient in general to obferve, that 
the proximity cf rivers offers the moft advantage 
to this end, as in the vicinity of every river there 
is always a declivity. Ruffia has in the aforefaid 
latitude not only rivers in great numbers, but 
neither is it wanting in particular diflrids which 
have moreover the cholceft fituations for the cul- 
ture of the vine ; not one of them however is (b 
remarkably endowed by nature for this purpofe, as 
the fouthem half of the tauridan peninfula, which 
by a femicircular chain of mountains is fheltered 
from every inclement wind, and in which not 
only the vine, but the nobleft produdions of 
fouthern Europe and the leiTer Aha floutlfli and 

abound. 
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abound *. This diftrift, which comprifes a cir- 
cuit of more than twelve hundred fquare geo- 
graphical miles, and is already formed by nature 
into a beautiful garden, might by diligence and 
induftry become a ruffian Champagne. But alfo 
in other diftrids of the country that are fufcep- 
tible of the culture of the vine it would richly 
repay the labourer, and, if only the fixth part of 
the aforemeutioned furface were properly culti- 
vated and peopled, it w'ould produce wine enough 
to anfwcr at lead a half of the demands, which 
Ruffia at prefent obtains at the expence of the 
balance of her trade from foreign countries. 

Hitherto the vine has been cultivated in thefe 
parts as a bufinefs of fmall concern, and the pro- 
cefs by which it is managed is fo bad, that the 
wine here produced fcarcely deferves a place 
among the produds of Ruffia. As fome of the 
nations dwelling here have purfued this bufinefs 
for ages pad, and yet in the treatment and nurture 
of the vine-dock have made no farther progrefs, 
it is pldin that the only poffible means for im- 
proving this culture is by fending foreign vine- 
drefiers to thofe didrids for rendering their 
better method more common by fenfiblc manu- 


* See the dercriptron of this oharming rrgijR hy rallaa. 
In our firft volume, p. 34, 
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t}u£lion and pradlical directions. An undertaking 
of this nature, however, cannot be the work of 
private individuals, but requires the powerful co- 
operation of political oeconomy, and might per- 
haps be moll beneficially put into execution by a 
fociet)’, acting under the fanClion and patronage 
of government. 

It would be neceflary not only to engage vine- 
drefiers, but alfo coopers to make the calks and 
vcflels, and who are fkilled in the art of treating 
wine and its fermentation in the cellar. It would 
be molt advifable to procure thefe people from 
Germany and Hungary, where they are more 
expert and indullrious. At firll foreign vines 
ihould only be planted in Taurida } in the other 
wine-dillriCts it might fulfice to improve the 
prefent forts, and afterwards increafe them from 
fbofe*planted in Taurida. Fourteen vine-drefiers 
and fix wine-coopers would be able to effeCl this 
in eight or ten years ; and the expences attend- 
ing the whole undertaking, might, upon calcu- 
lation, be defrayed with fixty thoufand rubles. 
Perhaps this fum might molt commodioully be 
raified by a company of private perfons, efpecially 
if it were divided into lliares. In the third year 
the wine obtained, and particularly with the help 
of the vinegar that would be made, would rqim- 
btttfe a part pf this capitdj and U 1$ prq- 
a hahl? 
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bable that in eight years the whole capital would 
be replaced, for in the fixth year the neW'laid 
vine-mounts would yield a complete vintage. 

If fuch a company were fet up under the 
fanflion of the goveVnment, it would be requifite 
for the crown to make grants to them of the 
vineyards already laid out and all other places fit 
for that purpofe. Such private owners as are 
not in a condition to improve their vine-mounts 
themfelves, (hould be obliged to relinquilh them 
to the company in confideration of a part of the 
profit for a given time, on the expiration whereof 
it Ihould be reftored in an improved ftate to the 
proprietors : and for a fpace of twenty years the 
companyi alone mud have the right of ingrofling 
all the wine, even that produced by private per- 
fons, in order that it may be prepared for ufe by 
a better treatment. — As foon as the company 
itfelf is able to deliver wine, it would be neceflary, 
at lead to prohibit the importation of moldarian 
wine into the Ukraine } a monopoly, however, 
that need not continue longer than about twpnty 
years. When that period was elapfed th/s holders 
of ihares would lofe the common ufe of the 
oipital they advanced, which hitherto itmd have 
brought them an ufurious intered. 

. That all the attempts which have as yet been 
made 6>r improving the culture of the wine have 

failed. 
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failed, has been partly owing to this, that regard 
has only been paid to the prefles and the treat- 
ment of the wine, without previoufly improving 
the culture of the vine itfelf. The exertions of 
individual proprietors have in part been attended 
with greater fuccefs; but, as an alteration of 
fuch importance cannot become general by foli- 
tary undertakings, hardly any other means would 
be fo fitted to the attainment of this end, as that 
now propofed. 


SECTION VII. 

Forcji-culture. 

Forest-culture, in all populous countries on 
the continent, forms a branch of producing em- 
ployment, having not only in view the preferva- 
•tion but tlic propagation and increafe of the ufe- 
ful kinds of wood. In the extenfive plains, and 
bn the forefted mountains of Ruffia, where the 
furplus of forefts is a hindrance to culture, fuch 
extreme precautions would appear to be ufelefs ; 
tut, if nature has fo liberally and richly pro- 
vided for the fupply of this necelfary in the 
'northern region, yet the demands for it arc no- 
vtb^e greater and more urgent than here, and 

the 
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the prefemtion of this fource of fut)3ftence is 
the more an obje£t of public concern, as a coun- 
try of fuch vaft extent is not every whcte pof- 
feiTed of the like produfls, and mull with the 
furplus of one province fupply the deficiencies 
of another. With all her wealth in forefts, 
RuiTia, however, contains diftrids that are to- 
tally deftitute of timber and* fuel ; and, even, in 
the governments, where thefe ncccffaries of life 
were lately in abundance, the increafing popu- 
lation and induftry have made the decline of 
them very fenfibly felt. The immenfe confump- 
tion of wood in a territory where it is neceffary 
for eight or ten months of the year to provide 
againft the cold, and where almoft all the habit- 
ations in town and country are conftruded of 
timber, rifes in the fame proportion in which 
the number of people incpeafe. The ufeful prac- 
tice of malting the corn, the grubbing up of fo- 
refls for making fields and meadows, the pro- 
ducing and the working of metals at the nume- 
rous mines, the fupport of a double navy, the 
many work-lhops of artificers, the various requi- 
fltes for houfekeeping, diminifh the ftores of fo- 
reds, as indudry, luxury, and the accommoda- 
tions of life are augmented. Add to thefe the 
great exportation of foreft-produfls, the amouiit 

V iiereof 
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vhereof is ever Increafing with the increadng 
demands of other countries, and the extenfion 
of commerce : and all thefe caufes together ren- 
der a deficiency in wood in fome diftrifts already 
perceptible, the huther effcds of which are of an 
alarming nature. 

The governments of Archangel, Olonetz, To- 
bollk, and Irkutik, ‘have a real fuperfluity of fo- 
refts ; in thefe enormoully large provinces the 
eradication of them is in fome degree as necef- 
fary as the prefervation of them in others. The 
governments of Perme, Kazan, Smolenik, Mo-‘ 

• hilef, Minfk, Tfchernigof, Voronetfli, Ufe, Tula, 
Simbirfk, Orel, Kaluga, &c. are richly furnifhed 
with them, not only fupplymg mod of the forges 
and metal founderies from their foreds, but alfo 
fending excellent fhip-tiinber to the yards. Mod 
of the other provinces pofTefs a fufficient dore 
for their own confumption ; but a few of the 
fouthern governments, as Kief, Kharkof, Kurfld, 
Ekatarinoflaf, and Taurida, are in general but 
fcantily provided. 

Of the feveral clafTes of trees, thofe that grow 
dnut to a point * are chiefly indigenous in north- 
ern Ruflia, where they form foreds of prodigi- 

* Called by the CermaiM naJilhttJxtTf or secdle-dinber, 
£rom their ftrikisg up in that fliape. 
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ous extent, among which the fir *, the pike f* 
and the black pine X lU’e the moft common 
and moft widely diffufed. The latter are every- 
where in the greateft plenty, and in general af- 
ford the moft wood as timber for fuel and for 
burning into charcoal, as the pine yields the 
moft pitch. The Siberian cedar § is found 
particularly in the uralian mpuntains, but this 
fine, ftrong, and afpiring tree is almoft conftantly 
ufed only as the pine ; and the Siberiaks, like 
the inhabitants of Louiliana, frequently make 
no confcience of cutting down a whole trunk to 
enable them the more eafily to pluck off the 
nuts or cones, which, befides their confumption 
as a fruit, yield an excellent oil. The larch- 
tree II grows in the north of curopean Rullia, 
and alfo on moft of the (iberian mountains. On 
the fea-coafts this ufeful timber, on account of 
its refinous quality, is advantageoufly employed 
in the xonftrudion of ihips, as in many other 
diftrids for piles and ere^ions in the water, and 
at the nertfchinikian mines it almoft alone fup- 
pUes all the charcoal. In the mountains of Olo- 
netz and Ural turpentine is drawn from it, and 
its fungus is colledled, which is alfo exported. 

* Pinut picea. Link. f Pinus abie$. 

t Pinus fylveftuV § Pinus cembra. |j Piniis Isriit.' 

The 
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The gum yielded by it nlight be of ufe to the 
apothekes *. 

Among the umbrageous trees the birck is 
the commoneil, which by an oeconomical ufe of 
it is fervictable in various ways. The bark of 
this tree is employed in tanning and in preparing 
tar, likewife a multitude of cylindrical velTels 
are made of it, foe holding kaviar, butter, fruits, 
and other articles. With the leaves a yellovr 
dye is made ; the fap affords a well-tafted liquor 
called birch'Wine, and the wood is confumed as 
fuel in the houfes as well as at the mines and 
manufactories. The alder, a degenerate fpecies 
of birch, grows generally in wetland fwampy 
diftricts. Next to the birch, the linden is in 
the grcatefl abundance, from which, likewife, 
Ruifia derives more benefit than is done any* 

* Every larch-trcc, on wounding ft* outward bark, 
yields a clear, ycUowifb, . vifeous rofin, equal in all its 
properties to the belt Venetian turpentine, and on the £une 
trees is produced a gum foluble in water, brown, and other* 
wife very fimilar to the gum arable or gum fenega ; confe. 
quently, th!^ tree contains in its fap-vcins two forts of mat* 
ter entirely different. The fiberian countty'-people coiled 
no more of the gum than they want for a few domeftie re. 
medks, and nut more of the purgative fungus of the 
^Irch, agarieus ofTicinarum, found in great quantities in the 
fbrclfs. Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 451. hm. ii. p. 127. 
213. 
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In the year 1793 the value of the latter in fpecic 
amounted to upwards of two millions and a-half 
of rubles, when Ruflla (hipped off to the value 
of 1, 744,000 rubles in mails, balks, and deals; 
394,000 in pot-alhes and Barilla ; 249,000 ru- 
bles in mats; and 150,000 rubles in pitch, tar, 
and rofin. I’he prefervation of fo important a 
I'ource of national •wealth is therefore in a two- 
fold regard a very material objecl of public pro- 
fperity ; of the little concern, however, that is 
paid to the culture of the forefts, the following 
account may bear tellimony : 

The prodigious confumption of wood ren- 
dered neceffary by the climate, the habits of 
life, and the occupations of the inhabitants, is 
in Rullia greatly increafed by a waste almolt 
inert. diblc. Alrnoll all the dwclling-houfes and 
buildings in the towns and in the open country 
are conllrucled of entire balks ; and this eullom 
is continued though many towns have an excel- 
lent opportunity for making bricks, and not- 
withllanding the numberlefs depredations com- 
mitted every year by fire all over the empire. 
In the fame manner moll of the high-roads are 
laid, almoll always confifling of balks lying clofo 
together anti covered with fand, the repairs of 
which alone requires the timber of a whole fo- 
relt. Bridges, fences, inclofures and the like 

5 
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r*re hefe almoft univerfally made of wood ; live 
hedges are focn but in extremely few places, 
where the want of wood obliges the countryman 
to plant them. By an old cuftom, wliich ftill 
prevails in fome provinces, the trunks of trees 
are not fawn into planks, bur riven in two by 
the aifiilance of a number of wedges, and in- 
ffcad of the plain fmoothed whh the ax, where- 
by much ufcful w'ood is loft in cljips, whieii are 
feldoni thouglit worth picking up. The national 
practice of the warm baths, likewife, devours a 
inonftrous quantity of wood j and, as no fruga- 
lity is obferved in any kind of firing, or in any 
thing elfe, fo likewife in this refpcdl the con- 
fumption is uncommonly greater than is necef- 
fary to the purpofe. Many diftriefs arc in pof* 
ftilion of turf-moors as well as kennel coal, but 
the ufc of this fuel is as yet fo conlined that it 
deferves no particular noiic**. Inftead of can- 
dles or lamps, the country -people, and even the 
inhabitants of fmall towns, ufe luchinki, or thin 
fplit laths of dry birch ; which, befides the need- 
lefs wartc of wood, w’ith the leaft ncglett it is apt to 
fetthe houfe on fire, and too often caufes confla- 
grations that reduce whole towns and villages to 
allies. The ufe of the mat-fhoes deprives moft 
prosinces of an incredible quantity of the beft 
and ftraighteft young faplings of tlie linden, 
BBS which 
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which by this extremely injurious praftice are 
diminifhed twice as much as they could grow by 
the laws of nature. The damage done by the 
rliatl lings has been deferibed before ; but, be- 
fules the irreparable injury thus committed on 
a certain tracl of foreft, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that in this manner a whole foreft is fet on 
fire, which in a low days lays wafle many acres 
of excellent trees, and it is often fecn, that 
places thus burrt up do not begin to Ihew a 
frcfii incrcafe of wood in twenty years. If we 
aJil to thefe the corn-diRIlierios which multiply 
immoderately in moR of the provinces, nothing 
is more eafy to be accounted for than the fcar- 
city of wood which fo many provinces already 
feei, nofwithilnnding the iinmenfl: Rore of fo- 
reRs, and whicii in particular diltrids is fo great 
that timber and firewood cannot now be bought 
under three times the price they were fold at a 
few years ago ; nay, that even feveral of the 
fiberian mine-works arc obliged te Rand Rill or 
arc entirely abandoned *. 

Not 

* That federal of the fibcrian rainr-wurkt are brought 
to a Hand fur want of wood, and in iome iuftancea are 
obliged to be entfrely given up, it confirmed by Herrmann 
in hit fiatillical accounts, p. 3 [3, aud by the oeconomtcal 
fbeiety in their fcleciion of papers, tom. iu p. 4, not to 

mentiuu 
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Not to lengthen unneceffarily the lift of ex- 
amples here adduced of the prevailing extrava- 
gance in the article of wood, it will be more 
beneficial to fubjoin a few illuftrations by which 
what has been advanced may be rendered more 
intelligible at leafl to the englifh reader. 

How fmall the number of brick buildings 
muft be in Ruflia may be gathered from the 
ftatements in the tabular furvey of the govern- 
ments of the ruffian empire; by which it ap- 
pears, that all the towns in fifteen of the go- 
vernments that contain the greateft number of 
buildings amount to only 4499 brick, and 
107,261 wooden dw’elling-houfes. During the 
reign of the late emprels, liowcvcr, the number 
of the former was greatly increafed, as that prin- 
cels endeavoured to encouiagc the conftrudion 
of them, not only by a variety of wife regula- 
tions, but even by very cunfulcrable prefents 
and money advanced. Till the year 1776 there 
had been received by the towns of Tver 200,000, 


mention other evidences of the faft. How neci'/Tiry it 
to adopt fome method of fparing the furells in fucli dif- 
triits U apparent from the government of Ptrmc, %vlu‘ir iit 
the iron and copper mines alone, a million of baikets, i. 0. 
20 million of poods, or 800 million of pounds of (-Iiai<. .'I 
arc confuined every year. 
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Stara}'a Ruflii 10,000, Dorpat ao,ooo, Do- 
rogobufch 60, coo, Kargapol 10,000, Kazan 
200,000, Belozero 2000, Toijok 5000, Ser- 
pukof 10,000, Bielgorod 100,000, Aftrakhan 
10,000 rubles for this purpofe; which fums 
were diftributed among them chiefly on account 
of the frequent devaftations by fire, and for the 
building of brick* houfes. — The fame hold# 
good of the highways which were furnilhed with 
brick bridges at the imperial expcnce, and, by 
an cxctll.nt plan, were to have been entirely 
paved with done. 

In order to render more general the fawing of 
balks, it was ordered fonic years ago, that all 
galliots or barks palling down the Ladoga -cannl 
to St. Petfcilburg, if they were not built of fawn 
planks, Ihould pay a certain toll. At prefent 
there is not a lingie bark to be feen of hewn 
balks, and the toll, having attained its end, is 
now abolilhed. — Formiiiy every two planks 
coll a whole tree, as the trunk was cleft in 
two and the halves chopped away into clumfy 
planks. 

Concerning the ufeof the liichinki, or the lath 
fluck in the timber wall at one end and lighted 
at the other, to ferve the purpofes of 9 candle, 
there is a paflTage in Lepecliin’s travels, fioni 
which the univcrfality and the pernicious elFtcls 

of 
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of .it plainly appear : I can affirm/’ fays he, 
“ that on iny whole journey (from St. Peterf- 
“ burg through Mofeo to Vladimir and Murom) 
I faw not a Angle village where any other 
“ lights were ufed, even not excepting the poor 
“ inhabitants of towns. Befides the fmoke, fo 
“ unwholefoine and fo prejudicial to the eyes, 
befides the needlefs havoc o¥ the birch-wood, 
“ only let us figure to ourfelves the cottage of 
a boor all black and footy with fmoke, and 
“ covered with thatch, in which are flax for 
“ fpinning, and yarn, dry brooms, and other 
“ combuflible matters. Then, if we confider 
how carelefsly the people are ever running 
“ about with the burning light in their hands, 
“ and how the glowing parts are continually 
“ dropping oil' ; and we lhall ccafe fi;om being 
“ furprifed at the fight of fuch a number of 
“ boors going about to get together a little feed- 
corn by begging of their neighbours 
The apologills for the pradice of wearing the 
matted Ihoes, bring as reafons, i. the poverty 
of the boors, 2. the quick growth of the linden, 
and 3. that the making of them forms no infig* 
nificant occupation for their bye-hours. The 
firll is only in part well founded, as the boors 

* Lepccliin’s travels, tom. i. p. 36. 
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are not everywhere poor, and as thefe Ihoes in 
many parts Hand them in more money than lea< 
them ones would coft. The young linden 
flicks grow undoubtedly the farter afterwards, 
but yet not in the proportion with which they 
are cut down. To every pair of (hoes from two 
to four young linden ftems are requifite. In 
w'inter the boor wiars his platted llioes it may 
be ten, but in the working I'eafcn fcarcely more 
than four days. In the whole year therefore he 
wears out at leart: fifty pair, to the making 
whereof, if we take a middle number, 1 50 young 
linden-ftems are demolilhed. A frerti linden, 
flioot in moift places is not fit for peeling to thi 
purpofc of platting into rtiucs in lefs time than 
three years ; on a firmer foil, it takes longer. 
Accordingly the linden-wood is conftantly di. 
minifliing tarter than it grows. — The benefit 
arifmg to the Ijoors from the making of thefe 
mat-/Iioes cannot be confiderable, as they are 
very cheap in parts where there is linden enough $ 
if the countryman w'ould employ the time he 
fpends in this in feme other trade in wood, while 
lie w'as benefiting the country he would be alfi? 
incrcafing his private gains 

Of the extraordinary rife in the price of wooc^ 
the ibllowing ftatements may fcive as an ex- 

* I-cpei'liin’s tvarcls, tOiTi. i. p. vj* 

ample. 
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jtmple. A fathom of birch-wood for fuel, each 
billet an arlhine in length was worth in the 
year 1770 at St. Peterfburg i ruble 10 kopeeks, 
and in the year 1790 it could not be had under 
a rubles 60 kopeeks. A hundred fir balks of a 
certain length and thicknefs at the fame place in 
the year 1740, coft 12 to 16 rubles. In the 
year 1790, too to 120 ruble's. A hundred deals 
in 1740, fold for 7 rubles, in 1790, 15 to 20 
rubles, &c. 

In fome diftrifls of the empire that are rather 
poor in wood, for inftance in the Ukraine, this 
dcfolation of the forefts, however, is not by far 
fo flagrant. Here for a long time the timber 
has been fawn ; poor people build their houfes 
of wattles, fet up double and ftrengthened by 
(takes, the intcrftice being filled up with rubbilh 
of pounded ftones and clay ; even the cornices 
and window borders in the better houfes are 
of plafter. Sheds, hovels, cottages, fences are 
univerlidly made of wattles, and in the fteppes 
of reeds apd rulhes. Excepting towns and 
people of quality the Ukrainers have not yet 
adopted the prafticc of warm bathing. Inftead 
of luchinki for lights in the houfe, the common 
peojde ufe tallow and linfeed oil, which they burn 
in pans, or they make tapers of herbs and nifhes, 
wliich burn very bright and without fmoke* 

For 
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For warmth and cooking befide wood they uie 
ruihes and liraw. Nobody wears mat-flioes ; 
the old' Jiiidens arc made into bowls and other 
veileis for houfehold ufes and hollowed out into 
bee-hives. Alniofl ail the Ukrainian country- 
men have groves of trees about their dwellings, 
and their yards and kitchen-gardens are lur- 
rounded widi trees.' — But the dii'lilleries are 
the principal dellroyers of the common foreils 
here 

As there are no general foreft-laws or regu- 
lations in the ruflian empire, and the control 
over the prefervation of the forefts chiefly de- 
pends on the fagacity and inclination of the 
oflicers and freeholders, the appropriation of 
them is fubjeift but to few limitations. The 
government intermeddles not at all. with the 
management of private forestg, as every 
nobleman has the entire lordfljip and the free 
arbitrary enjoyment of the produffs of his 
ground ; on very few eflalcs therefore is there 
any kind of forefl-police, fince the very firll 
prineiples of i’orefl culture, as the allotment into 
falls, the replanting and fouing are utterly un- 
known even by name to tltc generality of laml- 

* Befehreibun;; t'»r /latdiallcirchaft KJiarkof, im Joum. 
vcm ku&l. toiii. ii. p. 94. 
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owners. Their care at mofl; extends to an ad- 
jacent park or piece of pieafurc-ground, which 
ferves as an ornament to the manor-houre or is 
fevourable to hunting. The boor is licenfed 
almoil everywhere to take from the foreft what 
wood he wants, when and how he pleafes, and 
he ufually cinploys this licence as fairs his own 
temporary corivvnicuce and’ advantage, but in a 
manner very dcitrucbve to the whole. The 
foreft is often the iclourcc to which be applies 
for raifmg the money he has to pay his lord as 
obrok ; and the latter never once dreams that 
he is purchafing this trilling advantage at the 
expence of a ten times greater damage to his 
woods. As it is feldom rcinled to the boor to 
choofe out a rhccdungs-place wherever he thinks 
proper ; it likewife follows, that the owner per- 
haps pays for the better harveft of his vafl'al with 
the ntoft valuable of his timber. Inftead of ufing 
the branches broken off or the trunks thrown 
down by the wind, the aftermath, the roots, 
the ftump, and other relifts of the felled timber, 
the boor culls out exaftly the fineft trees, not 
merely Ipr the fake of getting pitch and tar, or 
for burning into potallies and charcoal, but for 
his ordinary firing. — Prejudicial as this care- 
lelihels is to the Ibrefts of private proprietors, it 
Virouid be extremely diilicult, in the prclenr itate 

of 
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of the boors, to introduce a general reform In 
regard to the forefts. Being unable, as vaiTalsj 
to poflefj any immovable property, they muft be 
allowed for their fupport the free iil’c of the 
fbrcfis, which by immemorial cultoiu they treat 
as they think fit. Certainly however fome ftop 
might be put to thefe excelfes ; for example, by 
obliging the boor *to fetch his necelfary w'ood 
only from the falls that are from time to time 
marked out ; but then it could not be afeertained 
how’ much fliould be allotted tO each boor at the 
annual fall, as his necefiities are not always alike, 
and can fcldom or never be accurately calcu- 
lated. Even in cafe he fliguld cut down more 
than he has occafion for, and only that he may 
fell the wood, this need not everywhere be 
denied him, as then firme towns would be left 
entirely without proviiion, and the boors them- 
fclves would be deprived of a refource in cafe of 
neceffity, which iii times of general dearth or in 
other diftrefics, wmiM protect them from total 
deftitution. In the difliifls where the country, 
man chiefly lives by the products of the forefts, 
as in the governments of Archangel and OIo- 
fietz, fuch a reilridtion would turn out fo be 
highly detrimental. The propofal for obviating 
fhefe difficulties by afligning to every cottage (he 
feeTiitiple of a tracl of forefr, might not be in 

all 
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all places pra^icablc, as it would excite juft caufe 
of apprehenfion, that the poftelTor for the time 
being would foon lay wafte his portion for the 
fake of fecuring a prefent advantage, becaufe 
the ftate of vaflalage binds the lord to provide 
for the maintenance of his boors *. For all thefe 
rcafons it is not perhaps poftible to introduce the 
foreign management of timber into Ruflia: it 
neverthelefs remains certain that a greater faving 
to the forefts might be effeded without difficulty, 
as is even fliewn by the example of feveraf ruffian 
land -owners. 

The FORESTS OF THE CROWN are treated with 
fomewhat more care, and though even for thefe 
there are no foreft-regulations fubfifting, yet 
there is no want of laws committing the guardian- 
ftiip of them to proper officers, and forbidding 
the wafte of them under fevere penal: ics. The 
uloflieniyc had already regard to tliis important 
objeft, and fevcral ukafes of Peter the great 
affign particular puniflmients to the felling of the 
forbidden timber, for which purpofe the foreft- 
officers of that time were provided with peculiar 
inftrudions. In the fequel, and after the war- 
dens were abolifhed as unncccOary, the laud- 
ftttveying chancery received ftill more circum- 

• Lepechin'* travels, tom. i. p. 38. Htipcl’s Aa.itfvcr- 
fefliing, tom- ii p. 393. 
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Hantial precepts relating to the culture and 
fparing of the forefts, and the forefts of the 
crown 'are now under the guardianfliip of the 
oecononiy-direflors and the finance-chamber of 
every governn'icnt *. One of the lateft ordi- 
nances concerning this matter, is a ukafe of the 
26th of March 1786, in which we find the fol- 
lowing remarkable •order: that all the crown- 
forefts in the government (hall be circumflantially 
deferibed, furvened, furrounded with ditches, 
and partitiontJ into timber-falls; and again in 
December 1791, the fenate iflued a precept to 
the governcrs-gcneral and their deputies, (hewing 
in what manner tiie laid orders and inltruflions 
were to be put in execution. 

ils tlie fcarcity of wood is continually increaf- 
Ing even in diftrids where are cftablilhiiients for 
working the mines, it becomes neceflary that 

^ Some of the moft remarkable of the lawg relating 
hereto are l!ic following : Of viiining, cutting down, and 
felting fire to the furefli; : Ulofhcniyc, cap. x. fc(ft. 218 to 
22^. ruiiifhmenu for felling the forbidden wood : Ukafe 
of Ftb. 9, 1720. Infiru^lion ft)r the warden concerning 
thr fhfp-timbcr, leb. 9, 1722* For the chief ranger ; 1723* 
Jiifirucliion for the land-fiirvcying chancery ; cap. iv. fccl. 
12 and 6 ^ ; alfo cap. (5. ft/t. 20. What wood iliall not be 
ufed for making tar: Nov. 3, 1766. The forefts arc rclft!- 
cjiil/litd to the abfolutc difpofal of the ownenr of eftatet 
Sipt. 22f 1782. 
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more effeftual meafures fliould from time ta 
time be adopted to put a check to this profufe 
diilipation of the treafures of the forefts.* The 
general means by which a better management 
might be brought about in this material depart- 
ment of political CEConomy, are for the moft part 
fo plain and funple, that the application of them 
can be attended with no great difficulties. The 
chief would be to introduce a good foreft-regu- 
lation fuited to each particular government, and 
to fee that it were duly obferved. A double 
attention in this refpeft ought to be paid to the 
forefts which Ikirt the Dvina and the Dniepr, 
from which the fine marts and other timber 
are obtained for the Riga trade ; again, the 
oak-forefts about the Ingulctz, the Donotz, and 
about the little rivers Min ', and Xrinka in the 
territory of Taganrokj in fine, the forefts which 
border the Don in the diftricls of Pavloffk and 
Voronetch, confiding of oaks and firs, the pre- 
fervation of which is of great confequence to 
the navigation of the Euxinc. The foreft in 
the vicinity and on the margin of the Volga, in 
the governments of Kazan and Niihney-Novgo- 
rod, are iifeful for the navigation of the Volga 
and the Cafpian. From the immcnle forefts of 
firs which furround the head of the Volga, 
perhaps might be obtained mart- timbers, Mie 

tranl'port 
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tranfpert of which along the Pola, and by the. 
llmen-lake to St. Peterfburg, might be eafily ef« 
fefted/ Of nearly as much importance are the 
foreds on the Oka, the Muklha, and the Kama, 
modly confiding of lindens, the fparing whereof 
would be very defirable, as well in regard to the 
trade in bark-mats as on account of the honey 
and wax. Laftly^ the foreds in the govern* 
ments of Archangel, Olonetz, and Vyborg de- 
mand the dricled cecoiiomy, in order to derive 
from them a condancly equal utility ; and the 
fame may be faid of the didricls of Nertfchinlk, 
Kolyvan, Perme, Ufa, See. for having always a 
ftore of charcoal fufBcient for the fmelting of 
metals *. The additional wealth in foreds, 
which Rudia has acquired by the late annex- 
ation of the polifh provinces, Ihould likewife be 
faved from ruin by a better management. — 
For the attainment of thefe impcw’tant purpofes, 
however, the mere fored-police is not always 
fufheient, if it be not conne&ed with a careful 
nurture of the foreds. Nature provides not, 
at lead not at every feafon and in every didrifl, 
fo amply and rapidly, for the mulriplicauoq of 
the various kinds of trees, as human indM&ry» 
even with the mod frugal procedure, advances 
their dedru£lion. It would, therefore, be ne- 

* Culdenfl«dt’s «kad. rede, f rj. 
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cefTary to have recourfe to the method of row- 
ing and planting woods, univerfally known and 
praftifed in other countries, and to introduce 
this artificial culture, where the fcarcity is be- 
come fenfiblc. Generally fpeaking, the ruffian 
countryman has no idea of what is properly 
called wood-fowing, endeavours fliouIJ therefore 
be ufed to teach him, by praftical direftions, 
the lime when every fpecies of tree-feed Is at 
its maiurily, the bc(t feafon for fowing ir, and 
the mod approved manner of treating thefe 
objects 

In regard to the forefts belonging to the 
crown, fuch an improved foreft-culture as this, 
and grounded upon principles, might be univer- 
fally introduced ; but as to the forefts that are 
private property, it would be diflicult to reduce 
the detail into method, and ftill more difficult 
to put it in practice ; as on one hand the crown 
has granted to the owners of eftates the com- 
plete occupancy of their lands, and on the other 

* A very praclical Jiie(Eli‘oii for fowing ihc forefts In the 
northern regions of the ruflian empire has been publillied 
by the oeconomical focicty in the xxvilth part of their ufe- 
lul t ran fadt ions. In the circle and the government of Vy- 
borg have been fovvn lince 1788, at the inftanee of tlic ad- 
miralty at St. Pctcilburg, great Huinbers of larch trees, of 
which 12,000 are in tlie moft flourifliing condition. Pro- 
*b;il)lv this good beginning may be prodn^fivcof more gene- 
ral c’lceis. 
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Iiand the execution of the foreft laws 

would be liable to infinite difficulties and cx> 
pence.. For thefe forefts then it would be fuffi- 
cient to deliver certain general regulations in 
the ufing of them, conformable to the relations 
of the proprietors and the boors, and confined 
folely to the prevention of the great damage 
which may accrue to the country in generaUfom 
a thoughtlefs and profufe expcnce upon the 
forefts. If it were polfible, for example, to con- 
fine the draw'ing of tar and the burning of pot-afli 
to the broken branches and unferviceable trees, 
not only a great deal of fine wood would be 
faved, but the forefts themfelves would be 
cleared and bettered by it. The ufe of bark- 
ftioes and lath-lights, in a nation pofteffing a 
furplus of hides, oil, and tallow, ftiould by de- 
grees be entirely aboliihed, as it begins already 
to be Icfs frequent in fome diftrifts ; the build- 
ing of brick-houfes fhould be encouraged, the 
thpedungs ftiould be confined within fome re- 
llriftions, and the planting of live hedges be 
brought into pra£tice. Nothing is impoffible to 
a wife and a^ive adminiftration, if the people be 
but properly made acquainted with their true in- 
terefts j and how eafily might it be proved to 
land-owners, that their private advantage as well 
as the benefit of the whole is connefled with 
ceconomizing and preferving the forefts J 
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^he Management tf Bees. 

This, which in moft countrlea of Europe 
forms but a very infignificunt branch of huf- 
bandry, is in Ruflia an important bufinefs ftre* 
nuoufly carried on, as the chief means of fubi- 
liftence to fome nations, and as it obtains a pro* 
duft which is even not indifferent to foreign 
commerce. So conllderable a quantity of wax 
is produced in the ruffian empire, that, after de- 
ducting the home confumption, about la tO 
1 5,000. pood of it are exported only from the 
ports of the Baltic. Honey, likcwife, forms an 
important article of inland confumption, asalmcil 
all Siberia is provided with this necefilkry from 
european Rulfia. The beft fort is the white lin- 
den-honey, principally obtained frpm the hives 
of tame bees in thofe parts where the linden-fo- 
refts moft abound, as on the Oka,- the Don, in 
White and Little- Rulfia, in the ncwly-acquired 
polish ptWinces, and in the wellerh traCls of the 
fouthern Ural. Of both produCls Ruflia ex<, 
ported in the year 1793 to the amount of up 
wards of ^83,000 rubles, whereof the exp ^rt 
\ ’CCS In 
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in wax and wax-candles alone amounted to 
378 ,000 rubles. 

The culture of bees is profecuted in Ruflia 
in a way peculiar to itfelf, and more than any- 
where elfe in the grofs. Bees are kept, indeed, 
in moft of the governments, but the w'jld cul- 
ture is by far more vigoroiifly purfued, and par- 
ticularly in the uraljan foreils in the government 
of Uhl ; whereas beyond the uralian mountains 
and throughout Siberia there are not any bees. 
'The nations which chiefly devote thcrafelves to 
this bufinefs are the Bafhkirs, the Tartars, the 
Tfehuvafehes, the Tfeheremifles, and the Mefcht- 
feheriaeks, particularly in the governments of 
Kazan and Uia. Among the Bafhkirs are inn 
dividuals who poflefs, befides their bee-gardens, 
fome hundreds, nay fome thoufands of wild bee- 
hives in the forefts, and obtain yearly from forty 
to a hundred pood of honey. The manner of 
proceeding with the bees, is, with all thefe na- 
tions, like that in ufe among the Bafhkirs, ac- 
cordingly we will give a brief account of only 
theirs *. 

Moil of the bee-flagCs are in the forefls, where 
thefe infers fpontaneoufly enter the hives pre- 
pared ^ there for them by the people. To . this 
end the Bafhkirs look out for the Arongefl and 

** Pallas, travels, tom. ii. p. 18^ 

Arvghted 
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ftraighteft trees of the Hardeft kinds of timber, 
on which, at the height of four, five apd more 
fethom above the ground, they conftruft the 
bee-houfe, by hollowing out the trunk plain, 
and fmooth with a tool refembling a chilTel, 
clofing the aperture with a board, in which are 
left little holes for the bees to enter and come 
out at. The dexterity with which the Ba/hkirs 
perform this work and climb up the loftieft and 
fmoothell trees is indeed furprifing. A lharp 
hatchet and a common rope is all that they re- 
quire. The workman places himfelf againft the 
tree, fallens the rope round his body and the 
trunk, makes with his hatchet at a certain height 
a notch in the tree, and fetting his feet againft 
the tree, fprings, by the alliflance of the rope, up 
to that height, whence he makes another notch 
as high as he can reach, and proceeds in this 
manner till he. has attained the proper height. 
Here, where he mull tarry longer, he makes 
his ftep more commodious, and refting in the 
rope performs his ncceifary work, for which he 
has brought up the tools in his girdle. Below 
the bee-houfe all the branches are carefully cut 
away, to render the tree more difficult for the 
bears to climb. Notwithftanding which, thefe 
animals, ftill pretty frequent in the uralian ‘Bo- 
rens, are the moft dangerous enemies to the 
c c 3 culture 
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culture of bees ; and therefore the mofl; arms 
and other means are employed againH; them. 

The mofl ufual of thefe is the contrivance of 
furnifhing the whole trunk of the tree with 
knives or iron fpikes crooked upwards, which 
the bear indeed in clambering up Is cunning 
enough to avoid with great dexterity, but in 
Hiding down they generally coft him his life; 
yet there have been inftances, that old thieves 
of this fpecies even in climbing up have loofened 
and deftroyed thefe weapons with their paws. 
With furer fuccefe a thick block of wood is em- 
ployed, by being fufpended before the aperture 
to the hive, which as often as the bear, with in- 
creafing fury, throws from him, fwings back 
and hits him on the head by rebounding from 
the tree, at length irritated to the utmoft he in* 
creafes the violence of his efforts, and at lail ex- 
hauflcd by rage and exertions, he falls upon the 
fpikes that are planted on the ground to receive 
him. But the mofl ingenious method is a trap 
of the flmplcfl kind, by a fquare board with a 
rope at each comer united at top, (like a large 
fcale which we fee in a wholefale fhop,) and 
faflened to a branch in fuch manner that the 
board is on a level with the door of the hive. 
The bear, finding this feat fo conveniently placed 
to receive him, gets into it and begins tugging 

U 
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at the flight fattening to the trunk of the tree, 
and hinders him from getting at the hive •, having 
loofeti the catch, the board I'wings off wilh him 
to its perpendicular direction on the branch to 
which it is fufpended, where he is cither obliged 
to (it in the air till his purfuer arrives to (hoot 
him, or to throw himfelf down on the pointed 
(lakes tliat are planted round the foot of the 
tree. — Another foe to the bee-hives is the 
wood-peckcr, who is kept off by thorns and 
twigs tied round the hive. 

It has been aflirmed by Maraldi and other 
writers, that in one hive there are feldom more 
than 18,000 bees. Counfellor Rytfchkof at 
Orenburg weighed in an accurate balance dead 
bees, and found that 75 went to a folotnik, for 
greater certainty reckoned only 50 to the faid 
weight. A good fwarm contains in thofe parts 
from 10 to 12 pounds, and the very word, of 
which they ufually bring two or three fwarms into 
a hive, three or four pounds ; yet there are even 
fwarms of 1 8 to 20 pounds. According to the 
forementioned weight, therefore, the bees in 
twelve pounds mutt be reckoned at lead at 
57,000, and in nineteen pounds at lead 1 12,000 
bee!}. If this obfervation do not refute the cal- 
culation of the french author, it at lead (hews, 
c c 4 that 
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that the bees in France and in Orenburg mull be 
of very different kinds. 

It ha‘s been farther afferted, that the bees, as 
very cleanly infefls, colleft their honey from 
trees and flowers alone. But in the diftritl of 
Orenburg it is uniformly maintained, that like- 
wife blood, flelh, and other lefs cleanly fiib- 
ftances are of fervice to them. Rytfchkol, 
deflrous of knowing from his own experience 
\vhether his bees would feed on flclh, can fed a 
fowl to be killed and drawn, and put it in a hive, 
which remained three or four days untouched ^ 
but as foon as it began to putrefy, it was de- 
voured to the very bones *. 

SECTION IX. 

T^he Culture of Silk. 

Silk is now become a neceffary of fuch import- 
^ce, that endeavours have been ufed to intro- 
duce and to encourage as much as poflible the 
culture of it even in the countries lying to the 
north. The luxury of w'caring filk articles of 
drefs, has found fuch general aclmillion into 

• Von dcr bicnenziicht In der kazaniTcIien uiid oren- 
burgifchcr. gegend ; im St, Peterfb. journ. tom. i. 
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Ruffia even among the lower orders of people, 
efpecially of the female fex, that the fums annu- 
ally paid for filk and fdken goods caufe an enor- 
mous expence, at which \vc Ihould doubtlefs be 
aftonillied, if it were to be accurately calculated. 
According to Guldenftadt’s ftatemeut Rufiia 
paid in the year 1768 for raw filk 343,000 ru- 
bles, and 671,000 rubles for wrought hlk; but 
in thofe fums it is fcarcely probable that the im- 
portation of periian filk by land is comprized, 
and as all the articles of iii.nort have confuler- 
ably rifen fince that lime, it is to be fuppoftd, 
that this expenoe alfo nuiil be much greater. — 
So material a rubric of the general neceJaries 
confequcntly demands the attention of the poli- 
tical oeconomift, as it is almolt entirely fuj)plied 
by foreign induftry, thougli the rullian empire 
comprehends within its pale large tracts of coun- 
try which offer all pofilblc advantages to the c\tl- 
ture of filk. The white and black for tarlarian) 
mulberry tree, the leaves whereof are the only 
food of the filk-worm, are found very plenti- 
fully in feveral parts of foutheru Rullia, e. g. in 
I'aurida ; on the iliores of the 'I’erek, between 
Mofdok and Kifliar ; on the lliores of the 
Kuma, ' near Madfliar ; on the fliores of the 
Sarpa, about thirty verbs from Sarepta; on the 
fhores of the Don, at Azof, and Tfcherk<ilk j 


on 
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on the Ihores of the Volga, at Aftrakhan, near 
Tzaritzin j on the borders of the Achtuba, at 
Saratof'j and on the fliores of the Khoper, near 
Novokhoperlk. In the Ukraine and in the go- 
vernment of Ekatarinoflaf we find them likewife 
in abundance; namely, at Beloffkaiya, Koflof- 
fkaiya, near the fortrefs St. Elizabeth, near Pol- 
tava, Staroi-fenfliarof, about Mirgorod and Lub- 
ni, at Nelhin, Baturin, Podlipnoye, and Gluk- 
hof, and lallly in the greatell multitudes about 
Kief. In all thefe places the mulberry tree 
thrives excellenily in open air ; fo that planta- 
tions of this ufeful tree might everywhere be 
boldly undertaken in the regions between the 
Dniepr and the Ural, within the 53d degree of 
north latitude ; namely, in the governments of 
Caucafus, Taurida, Ekatarinoflaf, Vofnefenfk, 
Kief, Tfehernigof, Kharkof, Saratof, Voronetch, 
Simbirlk, and in the milder didri^Is of Kazan 
and Ufa *. Hitherto the culture of filk has been 
confined to the parts adjacent to the Terek, 
near Aftrakhan, on the borders of the Achtuba, 
near Tzaritzin in the government of Saratof, at 
Beiofikaiya and Kief, and a few other places, but 
not by far with that fuccefs which the import- 
ance of this branch of induflry demands, and 


GuldcnlUedl’* akad. rede, 43. 
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Ttrhich the natural advantages of the country 
feem to promife. 

Befides the wild mulberry trees which 'grow 
plentifully in the caucafean territory, the tarta- 
rian and the white, the feeds whereof are 
brought from Perfia, are planted in all the vine- 
yards, particularly about the Terek. There is 
no doubt that thefe plantations might be carried 
on to a much greater extent here, where the 
culture of filk would furniih a fuitable employ- 
ment particularly for the Tartars on the terekian 
and kubanian lines. As the Kozaks are difpofed 
to marry early in life, perhaps the plantation 
of a certain number of mulberry trees might be 
made a condition for obtaining the permillion 
necelTary to that end, or accepted as one flipu- 
iation for exemption from the fervice. — The 
filk*wornis are fonder of the leaves of the white 
than of the black mulberry tree ; but, it having 
been difeovered that, after feeding on the latter 
they fpin a ftronger lilk, they are at firfl: 
kept on leaves of the white and afterwards 
on tartarian trees. The mulberries which are 
not confumed raw are generally made into a 
fpirituous liquor by fermentation, fomewhat rc- 
fembling cherry wine, and is fold by the calk 
very cheap *. 

* Falk's beytrsge, tom. ii. p. 
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Along the Achtuba, in the tzaritzintlian circle 
of the government of Saratof, the mulberry tree 
begiifs firft to mingle among the commoner forts 
of trees ; though it is here but of very inferior 
growth ; and, being alfo expofed to the inunda- 
tions of the Volga, and to the fire of thofe 
mighty hunters, the Kalmuks and Kozaks, it 
naturally cannot flourilh in thefe parts to any 
great degree without particular attendance. For 
fome years pall, therefore, regular plantations 
have been laid out on flat elevated fpots of the 
low-lands, where the foil is moift emmgh, with- 
out being expofed to the inumlations ; the war- 
dens appointed over the filk-culture here have 
likewife caufed Iheds to be built, in which the 
filk-worms are conveniently bred. — 'I'hefe 
plantations might be infinitely extended the 
whole length of the Achtuba, and indeed upon 
the high places of the iflands } and all along the 
lower Volga, on the Kuma, and quite to the 
Terek, fo rich a filk-culture might be intro- 
duced, that thefe hitherto unfruitful and arid 
regions would become one of the mod populous 
and beneficial countries of the empire, fo as to 
be the ruflian Ghilan. This bufinefs has till 
now been carried on, properly fpeaking, by only 
two villages fituated on the Achtuba, the people 
of which are called Befrodniye, parentlefs, be- 

caufc 
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caufe the flr{t inhabitants were Tun>away3 who 
either could not or would not tell whence they 
were fprung. In both of them, befides^ their 
wretched agriculture, the breed of cattle and the 
lilhery are fo produdive, that the inhabitants 
certainly would not addid themfelvcs to the cul- 
ture of filk if they were not compelled to it by 
the officers who have the fuperintendance of it, 
who oblige them to deliver annually in lieu of 
the capitation-tax, a ftatcd quantity of filk in 
confideration of a ftipulated payment*. So 
early as the year 1720 a ruffian merchant, named 
Duchof, made a fmall beginning in this culture 
on the Achtuba ; however it came to nothing, 
till it was fet on foot again in 1756 at the ex- 
pence of the crown. Neverthelefs the profits 
arifing from it are fo trifling, that, according to 
the account of one of the lateft travellers, only 
three or four pood of filk are annually obtained 
there ; and even the climate is fo unpropitious 
to this fpecies of induftry, that fomctimes all the 
filk-worms are killed by the froft f. — - On ac- 
count 


Pallasy travels, tom, iii. p,. 659, 
f The telllmouy given by this traveller (the academician 
Oferetzkofilioi) of tlie ft ate of the ftlk culture on the river 
Achtuba, i:; by no means favourable. From his account 
we learn that the number of thefe llragglers enrolled to tly's 
bufiucfs amounts to upwards of yooo peifons of both f. xes, 

and 
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count of the overflowings of the Volga, the 
mulberry leaves, as the worms ufually creep 
out about the middle of May, are obliged to be 
gathered in canoes. 

In the territory of Kief the mulberry trees are 
fo numerous that they not only compole a little 
■wood in the imperial gardens, but they are found 
among almoll all the inhabitants and about every 
houfe : they are moreover fo large, as ordinarily 
to meafure a foot and a half in diameter. In 
Podol, a fuburb of Kief, is an imperial mulberry- 


and the overfeer of the inftitution receives with open aimi 
an comers who cannot exadly call to mind their pedigree, 
as they are very ufcful to lu’m in his fabric, (in which annu- 
ally three or four pood of filk are fpun!) One of the 
officers belonging to the fabric every year fetchci the filk- 
worms^eggs from Kifliar, but whicli do not always fucceed 
on the Achtuba; in the year 1782, for example, all the 
worms were frozen, and not a thread of fdk could be fpun. 
If even it be true,” adds our traveller, that the over- 
feer of this fabric has the art of giving a particularly good 
** quality to his filk, and if even this particularly good filk 
be ,fcnt hence to Peterfburg, it yet always remains a 
** doubt whether even this filk was got at the achtuban 
fabric, and it is more than probable that it properly owes 
•• its origin to warmer climes tlian Aftrakhan and Kifliar ; 
which is even confirmed by tlic inhabitants of thefc 
towns.” Befehreibung von Aftrakhan j imjourn. von 
Rufid. zweyter jahrgang, tom. i. p. 41. 


plantation^ 
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plantarion, containing 500 large mulberry-trees, 
and a building for breeding of filk-worms ; and 
yet the management of them is here carried on as 
nothing more than an amufement, and which the 
inhabitants care nothing about, though it might 
be rendered fo profitable *. Not much better is 
this bufinefs managed in Aftrakhan and the 
other places abovementioned ; fo that what is 
procured by this induftry fcarcely merits a place 
among the produds of the ruffian empire. 

As the great benefit which Ruffia might derive 
from the culture of filk is not to be doubted, and 
as there are alfo diftrids enough where it could 
be carried on to the bed: advantage, it is not fo 
neceflary to recommend k in general as to difeover 
the means of procuring admiffion for fo defira« 
ble and lucrative an occupation among the in- 
faabitahts of the fouthern provinces. Hie im- 
perial efiabliffiments which have been made to 
this end, have not as yet been attended vrith the 
expe^ed effi^s, and will perhaps never produce 
any better. In order to raife this branch of in- 
dufiry, endeavours lliould be ufed to excite a 
fpirit of enterprife in private perfons, by con- 
vincing them of the advantages that would accrue 
to them from it, and furniffiing them with the 

* Guldenftcdt’s travels, tom. ii. p. 34.5. 
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beft means for carrying it on. A comprchenfivft 
fet of diredions for the culture of filk, backed 
by the example of experienced foreigners, pre- 
miums for the planting of mulberry-trees, fuit- 
able rewards for the produAicn of a certain 
quantity of filk, provifion for the commodious 
and fafe difpofal of the filk produced, and a 
hundred other means of this nature might be put 
in practice by the government and even by the 
proper officers on the fpot. How much might 
be done by thefe and fimUar methods was exem- 
plified in Pruffia by the late miniflcr of Hate, 
count Hertzberg, which highly deferves imita- 
tion, and by which particularly are refuted the 
miferable objedions which the great multitude 
from ignorance and doth are apt to bring againll 
every ufeful undertaking. 

Since thg year 1751,% hetji Frederic II. fofiAed 
the refolution to introduce the culture of filk into 
.his dominions, this fpecies of indufiry has had 
fuchiuccefs, that in 1784, they already counted 
upwards of a million of full-grown mulberry-tree^ 
and in the fame year the amount of the filk cxp 
ceeded 14,000 pounds, which was wrought up in 
the manufactories of the country into pieces of 
extraordinary quality. This infiance ihews, tb^t 
the pruffian dominions, though lying fo far to 
the north, are not ill-fuiied to this culture^ as 
15 from 
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from i||Teterate prejudice, it had been coAftantly 
afierte^. The patterns of the pruifian filk that 
we^fent to Italy were efteemed eqttaLto the 
belt filks of Piedmont and Lombardy, and Hiice 
the pruffian manufactories have got the better of 
their former notions, they find it not only veiy 
ferviceable, but even prefer it to.thefordgn, par- 
ticularly for ftockings Rnd. ftrong goods. •» 
The methods ediployed for difieminating the 
culture of filk, and which in general are ilill 
employed, eofififted’ hi tonfiderable advances of 
moneys to trhich the king appi'opriated the fum 
of a hundred thoufemd dollars, in oblighig' the 
farmers of the royal demefnes to plant a cenahi 
number of mulberry-trees, in the diftribution of 
ptizcfi in appointing infpeffors, in direfHtms 
fent to the country-cloigy and village-fchooL 
mafters, Stc* When, in fpite of all thefe efforts 
this ^ture from the year 1784 began- to dedine, 
th«:ki^ ki 1788 erefted a particular department 
of saiooodqUars^ the prefidenoe 
and dhre^n whereof was: undertaken by count 
Hertaberil^iiiWtl^uc any <gratuity» Since which 
ttaae’the<j||d>nte in the pruffian domi- 

nio^has increafing fucce^ and it 

is not improbable that in a fhort time it whl be 
naturiiHaied wii^ beneficial effects, als ^ is now 
tfOL. iiH’ D x>’ in 
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in the countries whither Juftinian tranfp^ted It 
from China, and Henry the fourth, notwith* 
flanding the remonftrances of Sully, from Italy *• 


SECTION X. 

Mines. 

With ,the valt {lores which Ruflia poflefles of 
animal and vegetable nature, Ihe would be 
deemed extremely happy, were ihe even obliged 
to difpenfe with the fubterranean treafures which 
the earth inclofes in her bowels. A fertile foil 
and a iky propitious to the greateil variety of pro* 
du£lions are to a numerous and laborious people 
the moil infallible fources of profperity, efpecially 
if the difpo&tion to culture be encouraged by a 
fituatkm frivourable to commerce. The niihan 
empire produces the prime neceflaries of life in 
the greatdl abundance, and ui fome meafure 
fpontaneouily ; and whatever is wanting to the 
inhabitants in more refined and artificial necef- 
finies is jn-ocured to them, by the exchange of 

* Recueil der deduAioni, manzfeftet, &c. rddigdietpidt* 
fids par le conte de Hertzberg, tom. ii. p. 4ff k 
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thar natural produds which are everywhere 
neceflfary and as univerfklly demanded. In this 
enviable condition, which is ever more floimlhing 
as the population and the induftry increafes^ 
Ruffia at the fame time enjoys the important ad* 
vantage of having mines in her poflelTion, which 
may be matched with the richefl and molt pro* 
duftive of thofe in any quarter of the globe; 
the working whereof for a century palt has created 
a new national occupation with ample returns, 
and the aftoniihing fpoils whereof have afforded 
the means to a beneficent adminillration for the 
moll extraordinary undertakings. — For ena* 
bling us to give a view of the prefent Hate of fo 
important a branch of indullry with Tome degree 
of precifion, it will be necefiary to preface it with 
the {Nincipal lineaments of the history op the 
RUSSIAN MINES, a hiltory, which from its very 
late origin is indeed of no great compafs, but not 
the lefs abundant in curious and remarkable 
tranfaflions. 

The principal fcene of thefe tranfrflions lies 
in the cold metallic r^ions of Siberia, the ac* 
qUifition whereof, after the lapfe of a hundred 
years, unexpectedly became of fuch great import* 
ance to the ruffian empire ; for though the foil 
of this aiormons country is almolt everywhere 
pregnant with ores and noble as well as ufeful 
D p 2 fninerak. 
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minerals, the european part however heran is by 
no means to be compared with the afiatic. 7'he 
largefl works are at prefent carried on in the 
URALiAN, in the altavan, and in the nert- 
scHiNsKiAN mineral mountains ; of lefs import- 
ance are fome iron and copper mines in thofe of 
OLONETZ, and in feveral other parts of the 
empire. In the uValiaii mountains are gold, 
iron, and copper mines, which latter are fome of 
the moft important in the empire. The altayan 
mountains contain the richeft gold and filver 
fhafts, alfo veins of lead, copper, and iron, im- 
pregnated with gold and filver. But in the 
nertfchinlkian mountains are very rich mines of 
lead containing gold and filver *. 

The difeovery of thefe lhafts, as well as the 
origin of the proper mine-working in Rullia is 
of no older a date than the beginning of the 
prefent century, as the fingle attempts that were 
made prior to that period for finding and work- 
ing the metals, w'erc but very infignificant. The 
nation has pofTefTcd iron-ore from times imme- 
morial. The boors formerly collefted it them- 
I'elves, fmelted it and made iron of it. When 
they w'ere deficient in this metal, inflead of k 

* See the chara6lerf(h*c8 of thefe and the other jQDOiifiUin% 
rft our firR volume, p. 93 6c r<]c|« 
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t!liiey had recourfe to hard wood, which, ^ in 
order to make ftill harder for their own ufe and 
for pofterity, they laid in bogs ; both are prac- 
tifed Hill in fome parts of the empire *. — In 
Siberia, at a time reaching back beyond all hif> 
tory, mining was fo vigoroufly pradlifed by a 
nation who now bear the name of I'i'chudes, that 
their various and large Haldes Hill fubflfting have 
given rife to a great number of newly adopted 
and in part very rich mines f. 

Of proper mining, however, hiftory fays 
nothing previous to the time of Ivan Vaffiilievitch. 
This prince, in the year 1491, fent two Germans 
to the river Petfehora on mineral difeoveries, 
who were fo fortunate as to find filver and cop- 
per ore; but of the farther progrefs of this 
bufinefs no accounts are extant. During the 
reign of Ivan Vaflillievitch the fecond, the 
Englilh, by a treaty, concluded in the year 1569, 
obtained the privilege of finding out and fmelt- 

* Schloetzer (in his Muntz> geld, und bergwerks 
gefcliiclite des rufllfchen kaiferthums, p. 94.) from von 
iJavcn, Nyc og forbeclrede efterrsetninger oin det rullifke. 
Rigc, p. 370—283. 

-f* Concerning the mine-works of this nation, whom 
Gcorgi takes to be the anticnt Mandfhures, an interefting 
Account may be read in Pallas^ travels, tom. iiir p« 
tflO. 
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ing Iron ore, on condition that they Ihould teach 
the Ruffians the art of working this metal, and 
pay on the exportation of every pound one 
denga or halfpenny *. 

Under tzar Alexey Michailovitch, was ellab> 
Hlhed the firil regular mine-work in Ruffia, about 
ninety verfts from Mofco, where it is ftill going 
on at this day, TWo foreigners, the one a Dane, 
and the other a Dutchman, who were at Mofco 
on affairs of commerce, and had found ore in 
that territory, requefted and obtained permiffion 
to work it. The moiety of the works erefted by 
them, lapfed, on the death of the Dane, to the 
tzar, who granted it to a Narilhkin, to whofe 
family it ftill belongs, as the heirs of the Hol- 
lander are in poffeffion of the other half, Thfe 
miners and forgers at thefe works are Germans, 
who fettled and propagated there upwards of a 
century ago. 

Thefe works, the firft and only ones in Ruftia 
prior to Peter the great, were vifited by that 
monarch, who wrought in them himfelf, ere he 
fei out on his firft journey into foreign countries. 
In 1698, remaining fome time in Saxony, he 
not only made himfelf acquainted with the art 

• Of the fiill arrival of the Englidi and the origin qf .^|r 
Conuncrce ia RtdSa, in the St, Pcterlbtirg joutaal, tom, ia, 
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of miaing there, but requefted the kit^ of 
Poland to give him fome workmen ; and in the 
following year twelve of them, with a mafter at 
their head and the alfayer Bluher, went to Rulha, 
where they found ore in the di(lri£l of Kazan and 
Kaluga, and began to work. The emperor, how- 
ever, finding that with thefe two cftablifhmenU 
he Ihould be in want of people, fent Bluher in 
1701 again to Saxony, who returned in the 
fame year with feveral perfons {killed in mining, 
and repaired immediately to Olonetz, where 
they opened a mine of copper ore. The fub- 
fequent journies of this man gave the firft occa- 
fion to the difcovery of the fiberian minerals, for 
in the year 1703, he was difpatched to the per- 
mian mountains near Solikamfk, where he found 
an old mine, whence he proceeded farther along 
the Kama, and foon after his return to Mofco 
made a frefh journey in the dillri^s of Azof, 
Aflrakhan, and pulhed forward to Caucafus. 

In the mean time the emperor had appointed 
lieutenant-colonel Henning to be diredor of the 
mines of Olonetz, a foreigner of great activity, 
who rellored the old ruinous iron works, and 
put them in a condition to furnilh the new- 
created navy with large and fmall cannon and 
other iron ammunition. In the year 1719 
Hennin travelled over feveral countries of Europe 
D n 4 for 
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for collefting information concerning the ftate 
of nunes and founderies, and on his return got 
together, by permiflion of the kings of Poland 
and Pruffia, a confiderable number of mafter- 
workmen, by vvhofe aiSflance he fet up feveral 
wire-manufaftories, forges for fteel, hammers 
for tin plates and making iron bars, fteel-fur- 
naces, anchor-fmithies, and other engines, all 
worked by water. 

As it appeared from the accounts delivered in, 
that ore was to be found in almoft every part of 
the empire, Peter the great in the year 1719 
conftituted a peculiar mine-college, and fhortly 
after fent major-general Henning, whom the 
emperor had promoted for his ufeful fervices, in 
quality of dircftor to Siberia, for the purpofe of 
completing the works there already begun. 
Henning edablifhed a chief mine-office at £kata« 
rinenburg, and a fubordinate office in the ter- 
ritory of Perme, built feveral workfhops, fur- 
naces, forges, founderies, and mills for flatting 
and flitting, and within the fpace of fix years 
bad made fuch progrefs in all thefe works that 
the various expenci^ attending them were re- 
paid with ufury by the metals obtained, in the 
years 1 726 and 1 727 he fent annually 9 or 1 o,o«> 
pood of copper and 140 to 150,000 pood of 
||}ar-iron, belides a gf^t (Quantity of wrought 
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iron and copper, by means of the water>coia>' 
inunication from Siberia to Mofco. Thefe f^- 
vices procured him the rank of lieutenant-general 
of the artillery and the poft of general director of 
all the copper and iron works in Siberia *. 

The ait of mining, which, properly {peaking, 
had taken its rife under Peter the great, was thus 
by the wile and unwearied exertions. of ths^ 
prince encouraged and advanced in all imagin- 
able ways. In the year 1716, the emperor by a 
manifedo had given his fubjedls the fird encou- 
ragement to mining. Three years afterwards he 
indituted the college of mines, and from that 
time no vayvode dared prefume to meddle with 
mines. At the fame time be found it necelTary, 
** as his empire was full of fubterranean treafures, 
and thefe rich fources of fubfidence w’erre 
‘‘ hitherto neglefted, paitlyfrom ignorance and 
** -partly from the infecurity of the poireSicw/’ 
tocdablilh feveral remarkable privileges in the 
view of encouraging the fearch after ores and the 
working of mines. By an ukafe of the year 
1720 thefe privileges were extended to all 
fordgners without didinftion. Other ordinances 
of fimilar purport enjoined* that perfons who 
were fearching for ores Ihould have no impedi- 

* Schlpetser* froin voa ^ven, p. 85— 9s. . 

ments 
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ments thrown in their way, that the woods about 
the works ihould be kept up, and that ibr the 
protedion of the mines fortreifes fhould be con- 
ilrufted on the frontiers 
Such was the ftate of the ruflian mines when 
l^eter the great quitted the ftage on which he had 
laboured fo much and with fuch great fuccefs* 
Ruilia now poflelTed both copper and iron in 
abimdance : but the difcovery of the rich gold 
and filver mines of Kolhyvan, which are lince 
become a rufhan Potoh, was referved for after- 
times. Akinfy Demidof, a wealthy individual 
and the father of the uralian mine-works, in 
17^5 recdved intelligence of the Tfchudian mines 
in the mountains of Kolhyvan, and caufed them 
to be vifited by german miners whom he had at 
the former works. As here were found very 
rich veins of copper-ore, be raifed fome works 
in the year 1727 adjoining to the lake Kolhyvan. 
The number of his labourers was foon increafed 
by people who had run away from the eftates to 
which they belonged, whom he, by a fpecial 
^vilege might admit and employ in his works ; 
and a confida-able number of the crown.boort 
were at the fame time granted him. The hrft 

* Schlatzer, from Tfchulkof’t iftoritfchefkoye opifiuuye 
loffiifkoi kemmcruii, p. it5->.ii7. 
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mines he began to work were copper; the ore 
of which, on an average had feven or dght per 
cent, of native cupriferous filver *. 

In the reign of the emprefs Anna, the iron 
mines began to be of fuch confequence, that in 
order to gain the preference from the fwedifii 
iron the price of the ruffian was fixed at 56 
kopeeks the pood. The nettfchinikian filver- 
mines difcovered in 1 704 were farther prolecuted, 
but at that time were not near fo productive as 
afterwards. In the year 1739 the firft gold-ore 
was difcovered in the mountains of Olonetz^ 
where the Voytzer-mine was opened, but after- 
wards abandoned. — Alfo there arofe a report 
during this reign that the kolhyvan copper-ores 
contained filver ; an affay was made in 1732, and 
the refult of it proved fo beneficial to the owner, 
chat Demidof, as before, obtained the unlimited 
power of working it t- 

Under the emprefe Elizabeth the ruffian mines 
proved of greater importance almoft eveiy 
year. Ibe works at Nertfehinfk continued to 
be carried on with increafing fuccefe. From 
the tinm of their difcovery till the year 1751 

* Herrmann's fiatiftifche fchild. p. 319. Compare with 
von Havenp in Schloetzerp pa 95— *ioi* 

f Schloetzer, fcom Tfchulkorp p. xif* Herminii'z 
ftatift. fchOd. p< 3 * 7* 3 ‘9* ^ alfo p. i is— 1 14. 1 19— 

Ui. 137. 
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they had delivered in all 587 pood 7 pound 
and 54 folotniks of filver, from which the gold 
was not feparated ; in the year 1756 the fpoils 
obtained from them fuddenly rofe, and in the 
Angle year 1759 they yielded near 17^1 pood. 
The Voy tzer gold mines likewife in the mountains 
ol Olonetz went on better. To thefe were added 
the gold mines at Berefof in the mineral moun* 
tains of Ural, which had been opened ever fince 
1754, but only began to be of confequence in 
this reign ; and laflly, the ,acquifition made by 
the crown of the mines of Kulhyvan, and whence 
arofc a filver age to RuOla. On the Aril exami- 
nation made in 1732 into the ftate of thefe 
mines, Deniidof was indeed confirmed in the 
poiTeflion of them ; but one of his climbers in 
J743, thinking himfeif injured, abfeouded with 
a great quantity of rich minerals, and Demidof 
having good reafon to fear that he would fliew 
the filver-ore at St. feterfburg, refolved to make 
a virtue of necedity and produce it himfeif. 
The cabinet hereupon in . 1 745 fent thither a 
oommilfion to take the mines, as at that time it 
was not lawful £^r a private perfon to bold gdd 
and filver mines, into polTeiliun in behalf of the 
cfpwn. In the year 1748 the working of filver 
Wte prpperly begun in the Schlangenbergy or 
&rpentine mountains, and by degrees a number 
of mines and ihafts were opened and worked, of 

which 
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which none Jiowever were fo bountiful as the 
Schlangenberg *. 

But the mod brilliant sera of the rulHan 
mines was the reign of Catharine II. The im- 
provement of the works undertaken from her 
firft acceffion to the throne, the appointment of 
able and honeft people, and the removal of 
numberlefs abufes and frauds gradually efFefted 
a produftion which excited the amazement of 
the world, and undoubtedly forms one of the 
moft glorious and memorable events of her 
reign, and mull immortalize that period to pof* 
terity. From a calculation founded on demon- 
ftrable fads, it appeisrs that the value of all the 
mineral produds nbr"-ncd during that reign, 
not including the fait, in the lirft half of it may 
be eftimated annually at ten, in the fequel at 
twelve, and at the time of her deceafe even at 
upwards of thirteen millions of rubles. Taking 
only the loweft fura on an average for the whole 
of that fpace, it will follow, that RulTia, fmee 
the year 1763 has gained far above three hun- 
dred millions of rubles in value from her mines 
and fal^works. In proof of this allertion, the 
following fummary view may ferve, from whief^ 

* Schicetzer, from Tfchulkof, p. 130. Hermant^’s 
ftatill. fch 3 d. p. 318,319. ’ ' ' '*■ 

at 
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. at the fame dme will be feen the prefent date of 
^e rulBan mines. ^ 

Of the two proper gold mines belonging to 
the ruflian empire, that of beresof near Ekata* 
rinenburg on the Ural is by far the mod mate* 
rial. Here annually is obtained about 400,000 
pood of ore, which on an average yields from 
every 1000 pood 40 to 60 folotniks of fine gold. 
To thefe mines belong three lavaderos on the 
Pyfchma, on the rivulet Berefof, and on the 
Uktus, together having 861 troughs. The whole 
number of men employed in thefe works amounts 
to upirards of 2000, whereof about 1200 are in 
aflual employ daily. No enrolled boors are any 
longer allowed to them. 

The mines of Berefof have afforded annually 
three, four, five, or fix, but in later years feven 
or eight pood of gold. From the commence* 
ment of the works here in the year 1754 till the 
year 1788, therefore in 34 years, generally 
about 120 pood has been gained, which in value 
. is eftimated at 1,198,000 rubles, and, after de* 
dufting the coAs, have yielded above 480,000 
net profit. If we take the gold and filver here 
.obtained, as it proceeds from the feparatkm, 
according to its fiandard in coinage; and ba> 
it with the expeiu^ which are hr 

copper 
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copper money, according to the true value of it, 
then a profit of near 800,000 rubles will appear. 

The VoYTZER gold mines in the mountains 
of Olonetz, which annually afford only a few 
(from 1744 to 1770, in general 57) pounds of 
gold, have, on account of the fmallnefs of their 
produce, been feme y^rs fince abandoned. 

The mod important silvbr mines are thofe 
of Kolhyvan in the mineral mountains of 
Altay, which were undertaken by the crown in 
the year 1745* The main lhaft is the Schlan- 
genberg, one of the richefi ever known -in the 
world f the Semeonoffkoi in point of confe* 
quence holds the next ftation. Befides thefe 
two there are fiill others, of lefs importance, 
alternately or conftantly worked; and from a 
new lhaft, Filipoflkoy, on the Ulba, it is ex- 
pelled that the produce will in time equal that 
of the Schlangenberg. From all thefe mines 
together are at prefent anniudly obtained up- 
wards of two million pood of ore, the contents 
whereof have of late years become poorer by 
one halfi At firft the pood of it contained five 
or fix folotniks of auriferous filver, fince only 
four, and latterly^ efpecially fince 1785, contains 
not above two and a half. .Here are five.foun- 
. 4 «cies, and the headquarters are. at Baraaol* 
The workmen einployed in tj 86 were^alllo^- 
H ther 
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ther 54,000. The whole expen 4 iture .amounts 
yearly to 400,000 rubles, of which one half, is 
paid in copper coined on the fpot, the other, ^alf 
in bank aflignations. . .. .... .. 

From the year 1745, when the cfo^n. topk 
thefe mines into poflcllion, to the year 1787, 
therefore in 42, years, they have alTorded 2.4,460 
pood of fine filver,^ and above 830 pood of fine 
gold, which together amount in value to up- 
wards of thirty millions of rubles. The expences 
for this whole time, even including the charges 
of reparation at St. Peterfburg, come i;o not 
above feven millions, confequently here is a pure 
gain of 23 millions of rubles, wbicli is very 
much increafed if we eftimate the copper coin, 
in which this expence is paid, at its real value, 
and confider, that even this is got and coined at 
the mines themfelves. 

The filver, or rather the auriferous and ar- 
gentiferous lead-mines of NERTSCHiNsic.Jtave 
been in conftant work ever fince their difcovery 
ki the year 1704, but with alternate fuccefs. 
Hefe^ 'from the feveral (hafts, more or lefs rkfa, 
are obtained annually about two million pood of 
ore,' which however is very poor, and at prefent 
an average Icarcely contaias a: IcJotnik.Her 
iglTfn .a pood. Ptere ase Jive foundetieSit of 
^i^adsStafoi-Neftfcbinlk is the cbi^» whioh is 

.. . alfo 
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alfo the head*quarters. The workmen are about 
3000 , and the boors inrolled to it for cutting 
of wood, about 13,000. The annual expences 
amount to about 200,000 rubles in copper coin 
and bank^ailignments. 

From 1704 to 1787, therefore in 81 years, 
thefe mines produced 11,644 pood of filver, 
from which fince the year 1753 about 32 pood of 
gold has been feparated. Both together amount 
in value to about 10 millions of rubles. 

According to the foregoing ftatements, there- 
fore, in the interval between 1704 and 1788, at 
all the gold and (ilver mines were gained about 
1000 pood of gold and above 36,000 pood of 
filver, amounting together in value to upwards 
of 45 millions of rubles, and on which the ex- 
pences were not more than 1 5 millions of rubles. 

The molt important copper-mines of the 
ruflian empire are principally in the uralian, 
altayan, and olonetzian mountains. The v ka- 
li am mineral mountains, which contain by far' 
the richelt mines, and to which belong all the 
copper-works in the governments of Perme,' 
Ufa, Visetka, and Kazan, had in the year 1779 
in all 60 founderies, together containing 339 
furnaces, and at which in 1782 above 190,75ft 
pood of copper were obtained. — In the 
ALTAYAN mountains is likewife a coafiderabUi 

VOL. III. s E copper* 
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copper-mine ; befides, there arifes from the 
priferous filvcr-ore a tolerable quantity of cop-^ 
per: -JCt prel'ent in all annually about 
pood. In the year 1782 here were, emacd' 
18,793 pood of copper. — - The fpoH got#oiw 
rhe oLONETziAN mountains, and the other- le* 
parate copper-works cannot be computed at 
more than a few hundred poods. 

The entire annual amount of the copper ob- 
tained is therefore about 200,000 pood, the' 
value whereof in money, reckoning the pood 
only at ten rubles, makes a fum of two millions of 
rubles. As for fome years pall the extraftiom 
of the copper has greatly declined, we can iir 
fa^l at prefent fcarcely admit more than 200,000- 
pood as the certain yearly total ; and the price 
of that metal has accordingly rifen. 

• The IRON-MINES form the greateil of all Ruf- 
fin’s nuneral wealth, after the ialt-works. It 
known to all the world, that this empire has in 
all its mineral mountains, and even in many of- 
its pl^ns, a prodigious quantity of-iron-ore of 
all tbg*$tnown forts; but the moil numerous- and. 
the richeft mines are in the uralian moun- 
tains, where in the year 1779 were generally at 
work 70 forges and 532 large hammers. Tlwre 
befides, two fmeldng-boufes in the altayan 
and Ikyane mountains, and feveral in’ the- go- 
vernments 
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Vehmients of Olonetz, Vologda, Ntllmei>Nov« 
gorod, Koftroma, Kurik, Tula, Tambof, &c. 
Without being liable to much miftake, we 
hiay at prdent admit for the whole empire, 
about 100 barges and 800 hammers ; but belides 
the iron-works that are carried on in the grofs, 
there are a great number of boor-fmiths who 
fmelt the ore at home, and* of the iron make 
various kinds of utenfils. Such little fmithies 
are particularly in the governments of Olonetz 
and Archangel, in fome regions of the Volga, 
and in Siberia near Krafnoyarik, YenilTeilk, &c* 

In the year 1782 were obtained at the uralian 
iron*works of the governments of Perme, Ufa, 
and Viaetka 3,940,400 pood of wrought iron } 
now, as we may allow for all the other ruflian 
and fiberian governments at leaH: a million of 
pood, then in the whole empire about five mil- 
lion pood 'of iron (the various caft-wares not 
included) are annually produced •, a quantity 
which iri l^cle, according to the prefent prices* 
amounts at leait to four millions and a half 
rubles. The generality of the iromores yield* 
above fifty per cent, raw iron, but fome lefsi 
Fdr obtaining five million '{food of wrought irbn, ' 
requites, abcUrdmg to the matf{palktid& hdre in* 
ptalSSc^, 7 f to '8 milli^ pood of iron, and fo#* 
s a 3 ' thi 
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the acquifitionof this material at leaft 15 milliois- 
pood of iron ore. 

Thtf POLITICAL AND OECONOWICAL 

TUTioN of the mines underwent a thorough 
change during the late reign; as the emprds 
in purfuance of the great plan fhe bad formed 
of new-modelling her empire; reduced alfo this 
department of ihe*public adminiftration by fe- 
vcral ordinances and precepts to a well-combined 
fyllem. Not only was the management of the 
mines greatly fimplified, but likewife the privi- 
leges formerly granted to miners were confirmed* 
and enlarged by many important concefiions, 
even- at the cxpence of feveral imperialties , and 
prerogatives of the crown. 

By the prefent conflitution, the mines belong 
either to the crow'n, or to public inftitutions, 
or to private individuals. The firft pofleffe^a^ 
the before-mentioned gold and fdver mines $ the 
fliare, which it has in the copper and iron mines^ 
cannot be accurately afeerttuned, though h ap- 
pears from authentic ftatements to be about one 
fixthof the former, and of the latter one eighth 
part. 

. All mines were formerly tinder the 
tendence of the mine-college, as before related ; 
that college came to an end the lilt i of May 

. , : . 1784 ^. 
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1784 and the crown-mines now belong ekher 
to the cabinet or to the fenate. 

Uri«^ the direftion of the cabinet are all 
the and filver mines of Kolhyvan and 
NeV^fchinfk. — The reft of the crown-mines 
are dependent on the senate. They are ma- 
naged ■ by direftors and overfeera who deliver 
their accounts to the finance-office of the go- 
vernment, and thence receive their orders f. — 
Befides thefe offices there is alfo a kantora at 
St. Peterlburg for the feparation of the gold 
from the fil\«er, over w’hich the general-procu- 
reur has the infpeftion. 

The only public inftitution, hitherto in pofief- 
fion of mines is the imperiai. assign ation- 
SAKK, which fonie years ago purchafed the cop- 
per and iron works -in -the government of Perme 
the proprietors Poehadyaefehin. For the con- 
dttftki^ of them there is an office at the bank, 
aml^ direAton fettled at the works. 

;The ;?|iivAte MWEs received in the fate reign 
ib' fnany'and luch <Siyetk grants by law, that it 
Would- not be etify- to point out a country' Which 
can Ihew in xbu refpe& fimilar privileges and 
iaMhaaitiea. According to the former coitftitu- 

* Ulufe, bsariRf' date X«n. .271 
f Idem. 

tion, 
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tion, the right of working mines properly 
belonged only to thofe who had the right to 
poflefs land ; a privilege, it is well known, en- 
joyed only in Rudla by the nobility, '—i The 
ordinances of Catharine If. grant the right of 
opening mines and erecting works ^t them, 
all owners of land j particularly, 2. to the^^lli- 
bility ; and, 3. HRewife to the therein-naflliiA 
burghers, and the burghers of the firft and fe- 
Oond guilds *. Yet from the commencement of 
mining there have been unnoble proprietors of 
mines, who belonged to the clafs of merchants. 
But their mines are either in crown-lands, or in, 
the country of the Tartars, Baihkirs, Vogules, 
and Other fiberian nations, and in the former 
cafe the forefts are given them only 'to cut,^ (for 
a ftipulated. time or for ever,) with the permif. 
lion to work the mines, but the fee-ftmple of 
the land was not made over to then). By the 
ordinance of Peter the great the freeholders were 
obliged to pay tt of the net profit, which fri- 
imte by an ediA of the emprefs 4una was fixed 
a per cmt on ^11 the ore obtained. Catha* 
rine th$! ^pnd ^bolifhed this impofi entirely w 
the worlu i^eded croym lands f. 

* Ukafeof 28 Jan;, i';82. Ordinance rcfpe^iqg; 
mAkiliity, f xxviii. xxxii. Ordinance for the municipalities, 
J cv, cxL cxxxvi. f Ukafe of May 1767. 

• ” ’ wife 
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•wife tranoble mine-owners might not buy vaflals 
for workmen, though it formerly had been al> 
lowed J^y another ordinance to purchafe ’vafials 
for manufactories and workfliops, wherefore 
many proprietors of mines liad them at their 
works. It was the fame with the mine-works of 
the nobles which lay on fuch lands, only with this 
exception, that they had the tight to keep vaflals. 

As to the niQHT of property in mines, all 
;the privileges granted in the preceding reigns 
were not only fully confirmed, but allb in many 
Tpl^eCls confiderably enlarged *. By this regu- 
lation the right of property was extended to alu 
produCIs and minerals concealed in the earth, 
and even gold and silver were fpecificaliy by 
name fecured to the undertakers, only fubjed to 
n tribute of the tenth. It is, however, farprifing, 
that (ince that time nobody has begun to work 
gold and filver mines, and that in Rnfiia (ex- 
cept a certmn ^ibiriakof, in the nertfchinildan 
mineral mountains ; but diey "were granted to 
hnm prior to the faid ordinance) no private per- 
fbh is in pofTeflion of any Cuc;!)^ though it is cer- 
tain that there is rich ore of thefe metals, and ‘ 
hnodi^ to the of c^ain works f. 

the TfeiixlTM or faxes attache^' to pnvate- 
xniaes are the fbftOwmg t of the pbtD ibid *sil- 

^ f ^ « 

♦ By the ukale of the.y^r 178a. ^ ^ 

f Herrmann’# befehreib. des uralifcbe^ erzgebu^s, 
p.a39. 

£ £ 4 V£R, 
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VER, if any fuch be gotten, the tenth part. — 
Of the COPPER, I. the tenth part of the gar- 
copper* in natura. The tenth originates, asvre 
have fecn, from the edicts of Peter the great. 
By an ukafe of the yth of Auguft 1 762 it waa 
commanded, that it be no otherwife levied than 
in natura j and in virtue of an ukafe of the 
of June 1794, all private copper-works that are 
ereded with the adiitance of the crown-ctufle, 
or have received of the crown lands, forelf, or 
boors, over and above that tenth, ten pound 
from every hundred — but all the reft, erefted 
without this afliftance, pay ftill five pood more. 
The former therefore pay 20, and the latter 15 
per cent, of the copper they obtain to the crown. 
2. Of the remaining copper, after deducting the 
tenths, (now the 15th or the 20th,) one half 
muft be delivered to the crown at 5I rubles. 
Formerly f- were fubjefl to this fale, which is of 
the nature of a tax. Catharine the fecond, by 
the ukafe of June 28, 1780, lowered this legal 
deMvery to the half, and in the manifefto for in- 
ilituting the imperial lombard, all private pro- 
prietors of works in being or to be erefled,^ who 
obtained a greater (quantity than they bad faitber-i 
to done, are entirely difeharged from tiiis obli<- 
gadon. The other half may be freely ft^d o? 

* Mott frequently called rpfe-copper. 

fliipped 
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fliipped outwards on paying certain Aated Io\t 
duties. Tlie crown itfelf at prefent pays for the 
pood of copper, when bought by voluntary ccm* 
traft, lo rubles. 3. On every furnace for 
ftnelting copper was paid a tax of 5 rubles per 
annum; but by the faid ukafe of June 23, 
1794, this tax is doubled, accordingly each pays 
now 10 rubles. — - Of the iron: 1, Inftead of 
the tenths, on each pood of raw iron was paid 
4 kopeeks. Since the 23d of Juiie 1794, all 
iron works ere^ed with the aflillance of the 
crown pay another 4 kopeeks, and thofe with- 
out that . affiftance 2 kopeeks ; the former pay 
now dierefore for every pood of raw iron 8, the 
latter € kopeeks. 2. For every forge the owner 
pays the crown yearly 200 rubles. Till the 
23d of June 1794 only 100 rubles ; at that time 
this tax was doubled. 3. The duty on export- 
ation on every berkovetch (to pood) of bar-iron 
is 37 kopeeks. — The former obligation on 
every pritrate proprietor to deliver iron and war- 
like Aores to the admiralty and artillery at a 
price Axed in the years 1715 and 1728, was 
aboUflied in the year 1779, and all other metals 
andiminerals are oitirely free from taxes. ' 

C6niidefid)le 'as thc^ taxes are, yet the PRd- 
EtTS arifiAg from mining are very greSt, where* 
ky numbers of proprietors have.riren from a 

very 
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very low condition to extremely great wealth, 
in the uraliuii mountains, for inftanoe, the or- 
dinary' bar'ifon at moft of the private works is 
below 40, at many of them between 40 and 50, 
ami only at very few above 50 kopeeks. In 
Ihort, copper and iron mines are fo profitable, 
that every attention is paid to procuring the me- 
tals, and the manufa^uring them is entirely ne- 
glefted. — Of the iron, indeed, a confiderable 
quantity is difpofed of in the country, but by 
far the greater part is fent abroad, and to that 
end conveyed to St. Peterfburg, which, even 
from the Ural, notwithilanding the great dif- 
tance, is done throughout by water. The ex- 
pence of this tranfport, which is greatly favour- 
ed by the rivers and lakes of the uralian terri- 
tory, from the works to the refidence, f omes to, 
for the greater part, 15 to 29, for fome 
20, for a very finall proportmn ^ ^ aa. 25. ko- 
peeks. With the majority of the pr^an iroiar 
worsts, therefore, the pood of iroo^ quite to the 
jdeUvery of k at St. Peterfburg, ppinea pnly to 
55, or at moft to 60 kopeeks } but the fdc'price 
has of late yeas been 1 10 to 120 kopeeks. 

The rema^pder qf the copper for fale is moftly. 
4ii|>ofed of at Mofep, Mskarief, oQii .Sit.. PoGei£> 
bwgt And generally eonfumed in the copatry. 
The market-price of riiis metal was formerly, 

even 
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even at Ekatarineiiburg, 9 rubles the pood ; it 
afterwards fell fomewhat, but at prelent, on the 
export of it being allowed, rifen again. 

It has been already faid, that the private own- 
ters of mines are moftly nobles, but partly are 
■likewife burghers and merchants. The richeft 
copper-mmcs belong at prefent, fince the family 
Pochadyaifchin fold theirs *to the bank, to the 
families Turtfchaiiinof, Lughinin, Stroganof, &c. 
and the largeft iron-works to the families Demi- 
dof, Yakovlef, Stroganof, Tverdifchef, Lazaref, 
l-ughinin, and Batafchef. The family Stroga- 
nof Jjoffeffes in the government of Perme alone 
540,060 fquare verfts of land, and had on it 
&t the revifion before the laft 83,453 vaflals of 
itie' male fex. Of the private works and vil- 
lages there are many, which, in magnitude, in 
^ieatnefs of buildings, and in the number of their 
Inhabitants, exceed moft of the towns of this 
^oVerhiri^t 

In the MANAOEMENT of the private mine- 
works, '.fti purAiahce of the afbrefaid ordinance 
«f June 28," 1782, no finance-Office, nor any 
Icburt of judicature, are allowed to intermeddle, 
hot the' regUlatfoh and ccmduft of the Works arc 
Jei;' ientirdy 'to the proprietor, who generally 

• Bc^robMg dee ftAtthakerrch. Perme, ia Heri ni|im‘« 
hcytrsegen, tom. iii. p. 55. 

trulls 
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trufts the management of them to a prikafeht* 
fohik or clerk with full powers, for which office 
feme clever fellow is chofen from their vaflals, 
who underftands the great arts of reading, writ- 
ing, and cafting accounts ; many purpofely 
choofe perfons of the old faith, a fort of fe£l:a- 
ries, called by the orthodox ralkolniki or here- 
tics *, as they are "not (fo much) addifted to 
drunkennefs, and fpy out the faults of the or- 
thodox with Argus-eyes. One of thefe men, 
for a falary of forty to a hundred rubles, with 
fome domellic advantages, fuperintends mines 
and founderies, frequently lyii^ very diftant 
afunder, condufts the bufmefs of the compting« 
houfe, the accounts of which are very intricate, 
and has the dire^ion of fome thoufands vafTals 
and free workmen, looks after the miners and 
the fmelters, carries on law-fuhs conceriiing 
bounds and mines, provides for the taxes due 
to the crown, procures the cheapeft {foflible 
tranfport, and makes his mafter rich. Hiough 
at fome private works likewifo foee people, fuch 
as merchants or difmi0ed officers, are employed 
in this forvice, yet it is with the generality only 
avallal prikafehtfehik, who, with a few 
ants, dire^s large concerns of this nature^ the 

^ t '-it 

* for fome account of thefe people &e the lifi: of Ca- 
tha^ Zl. voL iL p. ziz, edit. 

produdis 
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produds whereof, as with thofe of Demrdof and 
Yakovlef, amount to half a million of money, 
and for t^e management of which in ocher' coim> 
tries a whole board of commiflioners, with coun- 
fellors, adelTors, and fecretaries, would be ap- 
pointed *. 

The works at the mines of the crown as 
well as at thofe belonging to> private perfons are 
partly carried on by matter workmen, paitly by 
enrolled boors, partly by vattals, and lattly alfo 
by free workmen. The clafs of matter work- 
men has fprung from the crown-boors and the 
people dettgned for recruits, which have been 
alligned to the works at the mines. They be- 
long, .with their whole potterity for ever, to the 
works, whether belonging to the crown or to 
private owners, to which t^ey are Inrolled, and 
are entirely maintained at the expence the 
crown or the proprietor of the works. For de- 
l^ribing ibmewhat more dittinctly the fate and 
performances of this clafs of men, we will bor- 
row a few particuiars from the account which 
Renovantx t has ^ven of thofe at the kolhy van 
mines. . 

* HetifiBan&’i befchreibung des uralifch. erzgcb. tom. ii. 

fk. aaJ.'’'-"'- ' 

f Nachnchwn von den sltaHchen gebiigen, p. 174- > 

Th« 
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The workmen in the mines and^ the fouAde-* 
ries are indeed all called mafl;er>peopIe,< but‘ they 
diftingui/h thetnfelves into mafters^ under-tm^ 
ters, apprentices, dclvers, fervants, caPridrsv 
wafhers, and fcparators. In proportion to their^ 
ability their wages are regulated, which proceed 
from 15 to upwards of 3© rubles per anrtum.' 
The provifions which they receive fronS the 
magazines are dedufled from this pay. 

The number of the mafter-people belonging 
to the kolhyvan edabliflunent is 4186 men, blit 
of whom a great part mull be dCdu^icd- for fu- 
perannuated and incapable, for patients and at* 
tendants' at the hofpitals, for overfeers of the 
mines and kantoras, for denfchtfchiki to the 
officers, &c. and are annually dimbiflied^by' 
confiderabie defertions. From the remidl^etl^ 
are takw* all the people wanted for the’^efttf 
collateral employments about the works, fo thtie 
for the proper purpofe of mining a number i# 
left proportionately but fmall ; at -the’Schfengen* 
beigy for mflance, not ammmting to more that! 
al»ut 600 men. — The chSdren of the wbrk« 
men and foldicrs, to the number of ic2f^ 
partly inAruded in the fchools, or if th^' be 
grown up, put to the laboratories. Th^' ini'' 
crea& of the workmen is according^^^the re* 

cVufengsj 
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(imidngs ; but as all thefe works ia the mines 
and at the foutideries are prejudicial to the 
health and ihorten life, the deficiencies afe fet* 
dom in this way fupplied. The real increafe is 
made by the children- of the labourers, of whom 
a boy of fourteen will do more than a fall- 
grown fellow from the boors. — The conftitu- 
tion, the treatment, and the.puni{hments of the 
people belonging to the mines are almofl entirely 
military. They advance in rank like the fubal- 
tern officers in the army ; their ofiences are tried 
by military law, at whicli when neceifary even 
mine-officers sure prefent. 

Aa in the Altay there are neither markets for 
provifiona nor tradefinen and mechanics ; the 
workman at the mines muft provide himfelf all 
his neceffiu’ies} and here the numerous court 
and church holidays fhmd him in good ftead, ois 
which, he is freed from all public labour, {lis- 
care is- to have a fmall houfe of his own, to 
which be lays out a garden, and keeps a cow- 
yard to fecure him a maintenance. If new ihaits 
are opened in feveral places at firft, he makes 
duft. for fome time with a hovel compofed of a 
few (lakes, mid covered with fods, or he digs 
biinielf p habitadon and a baking-oven in, the 
eaidu As fiioa as the works afford fome pro- 
of .fuvcels, he builds himfelf a regular 
9 houfe 
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houfe on the fpot, whithei; he takes with ' him 
his cattle and his little property. Thus it hot 
unfre^uently happens, that in the thickell aj^d 
mod inaccedible forefts, or in wild and dreiny 
fteppes, in a few years whole ftreets and villages 
arife. If, after trial, the projected works be 
abandoned, the labourer lofes nothing, as he 
eafily fells his houfe to a countryman, who fets 
it in another place, Ibmetimes twenty or thirty 
verfts diftant. 

The people of the altayan mines and founde- 
ries, particularly fuch as are born of them, are 
dexterous and clever, and fit for any thing. 
Many of them, without any tuition, very foon 
and fuccefsfully apply to arts and mechanics. 
There are boys among them who copy the fineft 
drawings ; common fmiths make large clodu 
which ftrike the hours ; and wherever any oppof- 
tunity prefents itfelf of earning a fmall matter, the 
fpirit of indudry is immediately roufed, which 
their hard and toilfome dediny feems ratlier to 
unfold than to fupprefs. Almod every miner 
of the Altay is moreover an excellent hmtter, 
an expert horfeman, and in cafe of necelBj^ 
cmainly the beft foldier. r 

.Something remains to befaid the.,siipi!kf’ 
IHlU)lA£p TO THE WORKS, 

fo jh^uent occafion to ipention. THe.firft 9nd 

the 
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Ihe generality of the mines were origmally 
opened on crown lands, and— -excepting the 
crownr-moftly by perfons hot belonging to the 
nobility, and confequently hot capable of pof« 
felhng valTats. In order therefore to remedy 
this wimt of workmen, which was at that time 
the more urgent as at iirft no free workmen were 
to be had for money, and in order to raife the 
hrt of mining, the fovereign ordained that the 
crown-boors in the neighbourhood of the works 
fhould work at them for their head-money, 
which the owners were obliged to pay in their 
Head. Moll of the private undertakings that 
had fuch boors in their environs, obtamed there- 
fore a fuflicient number of workmen, who, till 
the year 1779* might be employed at all the 
works, and at every feafon of the year. 

^e indeterminate manner in which this grant 
was mdde gave rife to a two-fold ahufe. The 
proprietors not only made very free ufe of the 
pnvilege, to the detriment of the cro^n, df 
enrolling the boors, but fo much add fuch hard 
iabonrs were arbitrarily dxafted of thefe poor 
people, that thejl^ were at times even drived by 
ddf^ation to rebel agaipll their tyrannical 
mailers. When Catharine the fecond afhefidic^ 
tiie thronie, the imihediately adopted ittddhres 
for cbeckmg ibis flagrant niirdemeiUior* In the 
vot. 1^1. , y®** 
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year 1766 Ihe appointed a Cdmmif&on, cotnpded 
. of the-chlef officers of {late, to exainihe into the 
znattef- and to lay before her their propofals for 
an alteration ; but, as there ivas no h(^ df a 
termination to this weighty concero, it bdng 
delayed by every kind of difficulty that could be 
thrown in the way, the emprefs ilTued fome 
fpecial precepts from her own hand, whereby 
the gfoffieft of the abufes were reihedied for the 
prefent, till at laft the laudable ordinance of the 
43d of May 1779, appeared, by which the late 
of the enrolled boors was fixed on a humane and 
equitable footing. Not only, their wages were 
raifed, but alfo the time afeertained when and 
how tong they ihould work, and the nature of 
their work was accurately ftated with penalties 
annexed., Tbefe boors are therefore how 
obliged only to do five kinds of bofideis,, 
whereby eveiy man mull yearly earn lyohb- 
peeks, according to the Hated price for each 
day’s work, to which at mcdl four weeks were 
reqnifite in the whole year, and with whkh 
therefore he had time enough remaining .for 
.mana^g his bufoandry and his domeftic-wpi- 

r cew. ^ 

" Whore the nobleman has mines on 'own 
^:0romd he mull carry on all the woA8*Bf*his 
. VASSALS f but if his works be on 1^ hot his 

own. 
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lie may, toother wUh theTe, employ the 
boon afligned him. — The voi.untary work- 
men generally compofe the leaft proportion; 
and, if the worka depended on thefe abnej, they 
^ould fooD grow cold. Yet at many of the 
copper and iron-works in the Ural the greater 
part of the ore is .brought out by hired carters, 
becaafe the enroUed boors, already earn their 
head-money by cutting wood and carrying char- 
coal. — As in the ndighbourhood of thefe nunes 
all the crown-boors already bebng in one way 
or another to the works, fo that it is now almoft 
impoifible for any one who does not poflefs vaf- 
lais, to profecute mining with advantage, as it is 
in molt places extremely difficult, even for the 
belt wages, to get a fufficient number of vol^- 
b^y and good workmen ; and because on the 
other hand a large capital is wanted, whi^ is 
feldo^ within the compals of one indivl^u^. 
Thefe may probably be the reafons, that jince 
the manifefto of the year 1782, by which t|ie 
privileges of the miners were fo fecured and.^n- 
Ifirged not one new niinp adventure h,^ ap- 
peared*. 


,* HeiTOiui^ befchceibttQ|p det uralifcben er^htr^ 
1*^,2. p. 317—439. * ' ’ 
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As we have endeavoured to give an accotfbf 
of the ruilian mines only in a llatiilical regard, it 
is beyond the limits of our plan to defcribe ther 
manipulation, the fmelting-procefs, or in gene> 
ral the technological operations of them ; which 
moreover would be very immterefting to the 
generality of readers. We fhall therefore con- 
clude this head with fome general political re- 
marks on the moft remarkable produ6ts of the 
mineral kingdom, fo far as they, not merely 
exift, bht alfo are fought out and employed, at 
the fame time endeavouring to ftate the value of 
their annual produce, and the export and import 
of them. 

Of GOLD, as has been /hewn, RulCa obtains 
annually about 40, and of silver near 1300 
pood, - which, according to the prices of the 
year 1789, of both amounts to the value of 
1,729,000 rubles. Thefe metals are brought to 
St. Peter/burg and there modly coined, having 
been pr^ ioufly feparated at the imperial office for 
that purpdfe, arid brought to the perfed flandard. 
— Brides the gold arid filver got from the 
mines, Ruffia obtains annually a very conlider- 
sdde quantity of thefe noble metals by, ^ ..siver- 
balanciJisf her commerce, as alfo ‘foam the 

"'^duties 
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Ji^hich in part mud be paid m foreiga 

coin *. 

Of COPPER is annually gained about 200,000 
pood, the value of which mud be edipiated at 
lead at two millions of rubles. The copper which 
the crown receives as well from its mines as by 
the taxes from private proprietors, is all coined. 
The export of this metal II inconfiderable (in 
the year 1793 it amounted, from all the fea* 
ports of the empire only to 187 pood, the value 
of which was returned to the cudom-houfe at 
2910 rubles); nay, Rullia even buys copper* 
wares and verdigris f. 

So much the more important as an article of 
foreign commerce is the iron, of which annu- 
li According to TfchulkoPs ftatcments, gold and filver 
in fpecic, either in foreign monies, or uncoined, were im* 
ported, in eleven years, {torn Rubles. 

1758 to 1768 I9,si9,y6$ 

1773 M56406 

1774 »,o8a,533 

*775 *.805.395 

... *777 *.8aa.749 

therefore annually juft at much at was obtained from the 

both, for inftance, in die year 1793 were imported 
at.^. BctetlbiK^ to the vslue of above 42,000 rubkt. In 
tb,y^ 1768 RulCa fold to the amount of 53,000 rubles in 
foppw. 

' F F 3 ally 
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ally about five millions of pood are obtained $ 
the value of which in money, however, on ac- 
count of the continual nliiig of the price, cannot 
be accurately afcertained. Befides the prodigious 
quantity confumed in the empire itfelf, where, 
as may eafily be imagined, it is ufed without 
much regard to frugality, Ruflia exports every 
year fo great a quahtity of this metal, that, next 
to hemp, it forms the moil important article of 
exportation. In the year 1793' this export in 
bar and fort-iron, as well as in caft-iron goods, 
amounted to 3,033,349 pood, or in value of 
money as given in the cuftom-houfe books, 
5,304,125 rubles*. 

Lead is found in all the mines, particularly 
in thofe of Nertfchinflt and the Altay ; though 
but little attention has hitherto been paid to the 

' . - I' ' ^ 

getting of this ufefuh metal; confequently RulSa 
for the moft part fetches what fhe wants of it 
from the foreigner. Of the galena got at the 
neri-cliinlkian mines about 30,090 pood is an- 

. , J^^twithftanding this great wealth in iron, Ruflia buys 
annually a conflderabie quantity of this wrougl.t metal. In 
tlic forctncmloncd year were Imported at St. Peteriburg, m 
iaiirbiif forts of veAkls and^nteofilsv lackere4 iim 

fcythcs^ &c. to the value of i^6>OQp 
wber^f 1(^1^000 rubles was for the article of fcyjthes 

nually 
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iiuajly revived to lead, which is mpftly fent off 
to Barnaul i of the remaining galena millions of 
jpoods are left to lie unufed. Some methods, how* 
ever, are at prefent adopted for fmelting a con* 
fidgrable quantity of it to lead, and to deliver ' it 
at St, Peterlburg for general ufe. In the year 
1793 the intportation of lead at that port was 
56,000 pood, which, according to the cullom- 
houfe regifters, was in value 1 25,000 rubles. — 
Tin has as yet been nowhere difcovered : in the 
year 1793 to the amount of 167,000 rubles were 
imported of it at St. Peterfburg. 

The sEMi-METALs have not in general been 
at all produced. Arfenical calx is found indeed 
in all the mineral mountains of Ruflia, but in no 
conllderable quantity. Antimony is pretty plen* 
xiful in the nertfchinfkian mines, and zinc ore 
both in them and the altayan. (^icklilver has 
been hitherto difcovered only in two places, in 
the nertfchinfkian mountains and towards Ok- 
hotlk. Nickel, cobalt, and bifmuth, are like* 
wile but fparingly found in the &id mountuns. 
-*- Of all thefe brittle metals Ruifia annually 
purchafcs greater or lefs quantities. The molt 
pnfiderable importation is that of zinc and 
quidcriiver. The former in 1793 SB^oulited at 
j$t. Pdi^ribdrg iklone to 230,000, and the latter^ 
i&cluding the zinnober, to 44,000 rubles. 

FF4 hk 
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In noble, precious, and durable kinds of 
STONE, cither fubfervient to the fine arts, or ufed 
as building materials, for the decoration of houfes 
and for public monuments, Rufiia likovife has 
very valuable ftores. Porphyry, jafper, agate, 
chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, mountain cryftal, 
beryl, garnet, lapis lazuli, alabafter, in extraor- 
dinary quantities, id the greatell varieties, and 
of the moil variegated kinds and colours, Alfo 
marble in abundance ; the fined vrhite, equal to 
the parian dnd the karrara, is found in the ura- 
lian quarries. There is alfo yellow, grey, and 
cloudy : mod of the marble now worked in St. 
Peterfburg in fiich enormous malles and quan- 
tities, comes from the governments of Vfborg 
and -Olonetz. There too, as well as in im>d of 
the other mountains, is foupd granit^ from 
fined to the coarfed granulatioin, and b much 
employed as an excellent material for building. 
For the ufe of the glafs-houfes and porcelain 
manuia^ries there is aimed eveiy where qt; AKTa! 
enough. Mod of the argillaceous earths, 
necefiitry' in fbe manufaflories, Rufiia pofiefies in 
great quantities } but they are fearedy anywhere 
got out. Turf and coai-s. are ibuqd in^ibnie 
pt^^,*’an4 in leyeral dirfr^s nught^fp^ljf 
wans of. firewood. SuLFiiva is in^^ifficipt 
abundance for rendering the importation of i| 

unneceflary^ 
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vnjieceflary. Of falts the empire contains in- 
eftimable -ftores. Without reckoning the culinary 
fait, which we are on the point of mentioning 
circumftantially, olauber and bitter salts, 

ALLUM, SAL AMMONIAC, VITRIOL, SALTPETER, 

jjATROfi, are found partly in exceeding great 
quantities. Of curious petrifactions and 
mineral waters, neither is Ruflia in any 
want *. Notwithftanding this extraordinary 
wealth in mineral produ£tions of all kinds, the 
impott of them however forms a very confider> 
able head in the lilt of public expenditure; and 
though the mineral treafures of Ruflia are not 
by far fulEciently known and explored, it is cer- 
t^n that of fuch as are known much the greater 
part are only employed in a very imperfect 
manner. 

This is manifeft ffoiq the prodigious importa* 
tipn of mineral articles, which mollly fubfilt in 
the empire even in abundance. In the year 
1793 the following articles were through! into 
the port of St. Peterfburg : allum, fal ammo- 
niac, v^iol, faltpeter, fulphur, precious (tones, 
agate, cryilal, topaz, iieldllones, milKtones, 

* fifunmeh?! minmlpgyt with Georfi’s additiooa. 

tom. it. Hennanii’s fcfailder« 

p. Guldtnft«dt’t akadcra. rede, See, ici — 

119. - ^ • 

v'betuones, 
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whetftones, and^grindftones, alabafter, gypfum, 
tripoli, emery, porcelain, ftoneware of clay and 
earth, cracibles ami matrices, tiles and pgntiles, 
Hints, coals, mineral-waters, and mineral? — to 
the value of 340,00c rubles,. In which the 
numerous glafs-wares and other articles are not 
included : the vaiiie of precious ftoncs imported 
cannot be afeertained, as they are duty-free. 


SECTION XI. 

Halt-works. 

Salt, as every one knows, Ij$ become fo general 
and indifpenfuble a necelTary with moll of the 
nations of the earth, as to form at prefent one 
of the weightiell objects of political oeconomy. 
The demands for it are the more urgent and 
great in a country in proportion as the population 
and the pra^ice of hulbandry increafe, tlie more 
the falt-fprings, falt-lakes, and layers of rock- 
falt are exhaufted, the fcarcer the wood and 
othet materials for firing become, and as the 
imported foreign fait rifes in price. Thus m 
Unlfia, which annually .ornfuni^ twelve ratUions 
of poods of fait, and where the inoeafis the 
population keeps equal pace widt thq idi^emi. 

nation 
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iwiion of ufeful trades and with the improvement 
of agriculture, the obtaining of this mineral Is 
an extremely important objeft of public concern, 
though that operation here be fo liberally encou- 
raged by nature, lliis country is fo happy as 
to pbflefs within its circumference fuch a number 
of rich and produdive falt-works, that its inha- 
bitants are at prefent able \o fupply themfelves 
fufficiently, and at a price fo low as is unex- 
ampled in other countries. The fait is got here 
partly from falt-mines, partly from falt-lakes where 
it cryllallizes fpontancoufly, and partly from falt- 
fprings, by evaporating the brine by boiling. 

The richeft couches of rock-salt within the 
ruffian territory are about the Ilek in the diftrid 
of Ufa, on the Volga in the government of Cau- 
(Cafus, and on the Vilui in the government of 
Jrkptlk ; but as yet only the fait of the Ilek has 
|>een broken. In the neighbourhood of the 
ruffiaii borders, as in Caucafus and in the kirg- 
hifian fteppe much rock-falt is likewife found, 
tfw felt Imine of the Ilek lies fixty verfts from 
Prenburg. From 1765 to 1787, (exclufive of 
the ;year 1775, becaufejn it none was dug on 
account pf the difturbances tliere,) therefore in 
yiafs;" pek>d Were obtained from 

^it r hbta 1765 to r774, in left years, 

pood ; from 1776 to ^781, fix ybar^, 

*>9S7>457 
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1,987,457 pood ; and from 1782 ^tp *787, flap 
years, 4,881,643 pood. 

The ruffian empire, farther, comprehends a 
great number of rich salt-lakes, where the 
culinary fait, cryllallizes of itfclf without the 
affiftance of arr, forms a thick cruft, and is only 
broken away*. This lake- fait f is, however, 
never entirely pure, .but has always a mixture of 
bitter fait, natron, or earthy common fait. 
Among the largeft and moft productive falt-lakes 
are : the Elton, in the government of Saratof, 
the falt-lakes near Aftrakhan, particularly jhc 
inderikian, and the falt-lakes in the government 
of Kolhyvan. The Elton produced only in the 

* The cryllalt of common fait are right-angled fix-^fided 
folids, and are ufually faid to be cubes. Thefe form at the 
furface, where the evaporation is the greatell ; «id they 
float by virtue of the repulfivc power of their dry upper fur- . 
faces, which difplaces a quantity of the fumoundiug water: 
a circumftance common to all fuch fmall bodies as arc4M 
eqfily wetted.. When the cryftal becomes too.laige.tq be 
fd^nded in this way it finks. If two jloating cryftala 
come fo near each oUier as that the hollow fpaces may com- 
municate, they fall together into one cavity at the furface, . 
without finking, and the fuccel&ve appofition of other cry- . 
ftals often produces a curious hollow pyrawd, wl^ich is 
fquare, becaufe the figure of the cryAals themfrlves .ocp^ , 
fiena them to apply to each othm only in the po^qp 
tq produce fuch a fblid. Nicbolfqn’s ;(irft 1 ^. 

chemiftryp**?*- > 

f Iq niltg buTun. 
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fix years from 1782 to 1787, 53 j 549 j 939 pood, 
therefore yearly on an average above 5^ millions 
of pood. — The falt-lakes of Aftrakhan yielded 
from 1765 to 1774, in 10 years, 6,766,097 
pood. The inderikian fait lake is granted to 
the uralian kozaks for their free ufe, therefore 
the quantity it yields cannot be accurately afcer- 
tained. — From the kolhyvanian lakes, from 
1777 to 1786, in 10 years, 4,856,312 pood 
were obtained. — Among the other falt-lakes, 
the tauridan, caucafean, and irkutlkian, are par- 
ticularly produftive. The firfl: yield annually 
about 3 millions of poods. 

The bay-falt is either boiled from the brine of 
falt-fprings or from fea-water *. The moft 

numerous 


* The whole art of extrading fait from waters which 
contain it, confills in evaporating the water in the cheapcft 
and moft convenient manner. In England, a brine com- 
pofed of fea-water, with the addition of rock-falt, is eva- 
porated in large ihallow Iron boilers ; and the ci7ftal$ of fait 
are taken out in baikets. In Ruflla, and probably in other 
northern countries, the fea-water is expofed to freeze ; and ' 
the ice, which is almoft entirely frelh, being taken out, the - 
remaining brine is much ftronger, and is evaporated by boil- 
ing. In the fouthern parts of Europe the fait makers take 
adranta^ of fpontaheout evaporation. A flat piece of 
ground neiirthefca is cholen, and banked round, to prevent 
its being overflowed at high water. The fpace within tht 
banks is divided by low walls into feveral copspartmenta, 
which fucceflively communkate with each other. A.t flood 

tid« 
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numerous and moft productive sADT-sPRiN<ia 
are, on the Kama in the diftridt of Soliknmfk, on 
the Lovat near Staraya>Rufa, on the Dowetz 
near Bachmut and Tor, on the Volga near 
Totma and Balachha, in Taurida and on the ifle 
of Taman, on the Dvina near Uftiug, on the 
Angara near Irkutik, and in other places. The 
moil important falterns are thofe in the diilriCk 


tide the firft of thcfc is filled with fca«water 5 which, by re- 
maining a certain time, depofits its impurities, and lofes part 
of its aqueous fluid. The refidue is then fuffered to run 
into the next compartment ; and the former is again filled 
as before. From the fecund compartment, after a due time, 
the water is transferred into a third, which ts lined with 
clay, well rammed, and levelled. At this period the eva- 
poration is ufuaHy brought to that* degree, that a of 
fait is formed on the furfacc of the water, which the work- 
men breaks and it immediately falls to the bottom. They 
continue to do this until the quantity i§ fufficient to be raked 
out and dried in heaps. Thh is called bay fait. — In 
ibme paits of France, and alfo on the coafts of China, they 
wadi the dried fands of the Tea with a fmall proportion of 
water, and evaporate this brine in leaden boHecs. At 
feveral places in Germany, and at Montmarot in France, 
the waters of falt-fprings are. pumped up to a large refervoir 
at tlic top of a building fhed ; from which it. drops or 
trie kies through fmall apertures upon boards coverctl with 
brufhwood. The large furface of the water thus hitpotci to 
the air, caufes a very confidcrable mraporattoiHi 'and'^^he 
brine is afterwards conveyed to the boilers for the perftft 
feparation of the fait. Nicholfon^s firft piincipleg of che- 
Vliftr^', p. 170, 5 c fqq. 


of 
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of Solikamfli in the* govornment of Forme. 
Thefe from 1765 to 1774 yielded 25,897,815, 
and in the years 1784 and 1785, 11,361,477, 
therefore annually above 5 f millions of pood of 
felt ; whicU reckoning by the market price the 
pood at 35 kopeeks, produces a value of nearly 
two millions of rubles. The peimian fait- works 
belong in part to the crown, but moflly to private 
owners, and principally to the family Stroganof; 
in the years 1784 and 1785 the produce from 
the crown felt-works was 2,746,320, and that 
from the private felterns 8,515,157 pood. The 
brine here, which unprepared contains from 10 
to 16 folotniks of felt in the pound, is boiled juft 
as it comes from the Ipring, without any kind of 
preparation whatever ; fome few works excepted, 
in which of late years feveral improvements have 
been made. The keeping of a pan, which on 
an average produces from 46 to 50,000 pood of 
felt, colls at the crown-felterns, yearly, with all 
requifites, including the falaries of the officers, 
2915 rubles 39$ kopeeks; thus, the pood of 
felt Hands' die crown in 5! to 5 kopeeks. The 
permian felt 'is'’tranfported into twelve different 
gbvernb&ettts of the empire, and to this end put 
oa Is^rd. large flatrbottpmed veffels, which, with- 
out having a Sngle iron nail to hold them toge- 
ther. 
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thcr, are able to convey from 40 to 90,000 pood 
of fait Thefe veflels go down the Kama as far 
as Laifchova, and then up the Volga to NiOinei** 
Novgorod, where the principal depofu is kept^ 
and whence it is farther conveyed partly by land 
and partly by water f. 

* The expenccs attending all the permian falt-worlcs 

belonging to the crown arc, at prefent, for 

Wood about 27,720 rubles* 

Materials, Implements, horfes - - i6,000 

Salaries and wages 13,900 

Conftf udion of the tranfport veflels, 

with all ncccflarles - - - - - 3^,442 

Coll of the tranfport - . . . 53 >^ 5 ^ 

/ 

Total 142,720 

It la reckoned, upon an average, that at prefent a pood of 
fait coftsthc crown on the fpot 5^, and at NIlhnei>Novgo- 
rod 1 1 kopecks* The profit which the crown, after de- 
ducing all 'expenccs, makes on an average, may amount od 
Its own fait to about 15, and on the fait of private owners t6 
about ^ kopeeks on the pood. By this calculation the 
crown in the years 1784 and 1785, taken together gained 
from the permian falt-works. 

On its own fait -•«««.* 311,948 rubk|f 
Oa the fait of private owners « - 344, (S06 

Total ]6j6r554 

f Hernnaim^a bdehreibong dei urahfclidta erafeblrgei# 
toBL ii. p. 143-^224. * ^ . 
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The falt-woiks at Staraya-Rufa in the govern- 
ment of Novgorod, from 1777 to 1787, in 
eleven years, produced 1,526,778 pood. The 
conftitiition of them was uncommonly improved 
by the late lieutenant-general Baur, in purfuance 
of the advice of M. Canciin, who was afterwards 
made director of thofc works. The brine here 
fprings from various niarlhes, is moftly only one 
ounce and a quarter, and is graduated to 8 ounces. 
This evaporation houfe or gradir-work, as it is 
here called, was lately the only one in all Ruffia j 
but thefe improvements have already given rife 
to fome beneficial alterations at the permian falt- 
works. The ovens and feething-houfes are alfo 
conftruded in the manner pradifed in moll parts 
of Germany *. 

The other falterns in the governments of 
Vologda, Koftroina, Viaetka, Niflinei-Novgorod, 
Irkutlk, Sic. likewife produce annually a con- 
fiderable quantity of fait. — bcA-sALT is indeed 
found in all the feas that furround the ruffian 
empire (the Cafpian excepted, which is barely 
brackilh) ; but only near Archangel and Kamt- 
Ihatka is the fea-water boiled to this purpofe. 
The falt-works of Archangel produce yearly 
about 150 to 200,000 pood. 

■* Herrmann’* befehreibung de» uralifehen erzgebirges, 
tom. ii. p. 199 . 

VOL. 111. G o From 
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From 17C5 to 1777, by an account delivered 
under imperial authority, from the magazines of 
the crown alone 81,046,370 pood 37 1 pound of 
fall were fold yearly, therefore on an average, 
above 8 millions of pood. As lincc the laft- 
mentioned year the confumption has very much 
rifeii, feveral new falt-w'orks have been fet up 
and others enlarged, and as the krimean and 
the indcrlkian fait are not included in the above 
Ifatement, we may fairly admit at leaf! 12 mil- 
lions of pood as the annual product and con- 
fumption in the empire. The pood of fait is 
everywhere fold at a Hated moderate price of 
35 kopceks ; confcquently, this mineral forms an 
objcifl of 4,200,000 rubles, of which however 
the net profit to the crown is at moft only two 
millions. 

Notwithllanding the great ftore of fait pof- 
feffed by the ruflian empire in its inexhauHible 
falt-mines, lakes, and fprings, the quantity 
hitherto o||fained is not fufficient for the fupply 
of all the provinces, therefore foreign fait to a 
very confiderable amount is brought every year 
in^ the livonian and hnnifh harbours ; an im* 
port, which according to GuldenftaedFs ftate- 
nient in the year 1768, came to 492,000 rubles. 
On the other hand the tauridan ports fhipped 
oil’ in the year 1793 to the value of 23,000 ru- 
bles 
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bles in krimean fait. So confidefable an over- 
balance of the import, and the daily increafing 
demands, put it beyond all doubt, that the belt 
management poUible of the falt-works in being 
and the employment of the fait places as yet un- 
occupied, is one of the moft important concerns 
of the internal a'conomy of the empire. IIow 
much in this refpect, notwuhftanding the pre- 
fent improved man.ijemcnt and the alterations 
that have been here and there introduced in the 
method of procuring the fait, dill lemains to be 
done and to be delired, is aj^parent even from 
the foregoing contrafted reprefentation. Many 
excellent fait fourccs remain untouched in foutli- 
ern Ruflia, becaufe wood in the dillrias where 
they are is fcarce, and becaufe by a continual 
employment of the falt-pans, iiiey would rcai’on- 
ably apprehend a total dchciency. 'I’his evil 
might indeed enfue if we are to expeft that all 
things will j)roceed as they have hitherto done ; 
but if the forefts were carefully managed ac- 
cording to the rules of art, if coals or diilf were 
to be ufed inllead of wood, if furnaces were to 
be built in the cottages of the w'orkinan, which 
would be fitter for keeping up and invigorating 
the fire, if the brine were not to be boiled as it 
comes out of the fprings, but in the evapo- 
rating-houfes previoufly deprived of a part oi 
G G 2 the 
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the water, if this were done certainly the w'ant 
of wood in thefe parts would be no obftacle. 
The great advantage of the cvaj)orating-houfes 
is already confirmed in Staraya-Rufa, by the 
mofl; ftriking experience, at thofe works where 
they are erected by imperial command : thefe 
falt-works now annually produce too to 1 50,000 
pood, where formerly fcarcely 10,000 were ex> 
tra'fled. This example, and perhaps likevvife 
the adecpiate and luminous propofals of the aca- 
demician Lepechin in the fecond part of his 
travels, have indeed raifed a fpirit of emulation 
among the proprietors of the permian falterns, 
which has hitherto been produflive of feveral 
imjjrovements ; but at moft of the other falt- 
works the better procefles formed upon the rules 
of art are not yet even known by name. In the 
fouthern regions the effect of the evaporation 
would be beyond Qomparifon greater, as the air 
is here drier, the heat more intenfe, and the 
frofts in winter fo flight that the evaporation 
would ever proceed in an uninteirupted courfe. 
It would here even be ' pofllble to obtain the 
fpring-falt entirely without wood and without 
fire, if the brine, after the evaporation, were to 
be expofed (0 the fun and the wind in large open 
refervoirs, as is done with the falt-waters on the 
coafts of France, Even the cold, which in the 

northern 
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norrhern provinces prevents the evaporation in 
winter, may ferve to free the brine from a great 
part of the water if it were left to freeze in 
broad fiiallow vats placed in the open air. 

Among the large quantities of rcck-falt which 
have hitherto lain unbroken, at Icafl; were fo fome 
few years fincc, is particularly to be remarked a 
mine in the ftcppc between •the Volga and the 
Ural, which the Kalmuks call Tfchaptfchatfchi, 
and from whicli may be eafily got as much fait 
as from the iletzkian mines, if the Kalmuks 
could be induced to conduA the tranfport from 
the fpot itfelf to the Volga with camels. This 
road is very fhort and richly provided with paf- 
tures and water ; but the conve)’ance of it on 
carriages would be extremely difficult on account 
of the deep faniis. The perfeftly clean rock-l’alt 
yielded by the Tl'chaplfchatfchi is far better 
adapted to the falting of fifh and kaviar than the 
fait of the lakes about Aftrakhan, which in a 
fhort time corrupts thefe commodities. — Among 
the falt-lakes, on which the fait (hoots into cryf- 
tals by the heat of the fun, and which lie chiefly 
near the Volga in the caucafean government, 
that called the Bogdinlkoy, foity verfts from 
Tfehernoy-yar, yields the bell fait. For this rea- 
fon therefore, as well as on account of its fmall 
diftance from the Volga, it ought to be at leall 
003 as 
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as much worked as the Elton, to which the 
preference has hitherto uni jltly been gi -on *. 

One part of thefc btnericial fuggeftions is al- 
ready put in jiraclice fince the ruiii.ui empire 
has been in polfcHion of a salt-reoiw.ation, 
which is drawn up viih fo much kgillative wif- 
dom thai it may in general fervt as a model for 
limilar objeds. lii.purfaance of this regulation 
the finance-'’' nice mult k'cep an acottimt how 
much fait is procured and confumul in each go- 
vernment; if it contain any falt-fpi logs, lakes, 
or mines, hiilicrto not employed, nnifl caule 
them to be examined by apothecaries ti.id che- 
iniils, and if the fait be found wiioklome, to in- 
fortii the magifiracy and the livperial high-trea- 
furer, h(?w much, in what manner, and at •.♦’hat 
expence it may be produced and traul'portcd. 
If falt-places be anywheme found which have been 
formerly wotked and afterwards abandoned, the 
financL-oificO is bound to inquire into lire caufes 
of this ncglekt, and inform themfclves of all the 
particulars. To facilitate this duty to the finaacc- 
ofiices, the regulation proceeds to give an exaft 
iifl of all the falt-places at work in the year 

* Gu'.dcnflardi’s akad. rede, &c. III. Herrmann pro- 
ceeds to more partieidar details on tlic improvement of the 
falterns in his Bcfclireib. des iiral, erzgeb. and I.epcchin in 
the fccond part of his tiaveh. 


* 775 % 
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1775, with the notification ho\v much was fold 
of each kind of fait from the crown- magazines 
trom the year 1770 to 177^. 

The fiiuince-officcs have tlie jmirdi£lion ov'er 
all the lalt-places and fallerns belonging to the 
crown, but are not allowed in any way what- 
ever to meddle with the maiiagemciU of private 
falt-w’orks, which arc again fpecitied in a mhrivc 
from the renate. Every government has in each 
of its circles a falt-magazinc, fitiiatcJ conveni- 
ently for tranJport and falc ; but in every go- 
vernment which has falt-works and obtains more 
fait than it wants for its own confiunption, are 
likewife llorc-houlcs, whence the governments 
afligned to it are to be fupplied All thefe 

nniga- 

* Tlib didnbiuioii was a few years a^o 111 the follow i ig 
order: i. Tlic governments of Vologda, Caucafus, Irkiitik, 
Kolhyvan, ToboKl^, Ekatarinotlaf, and Taurida fupply 
lliemfelves with their own or neighbouring fait. 2. The 
governments of Riga, Reval, and Vyborg import foreign 
fait. 3. The otlicr goveriimcuts obtain their fait in the 
following manner : The fait from the lake Ellon is diilri- 
buted in the governments of Peiifa, Kollroma, Tula, Tam- 
b(^f, Saratof, Yaroilaf, Simbirik, Ka/aii, Kharkuf, Voio- 
iieteh, Kurlk, Orel, Ruefau, and part of Kief, Tleheriii- 
gof, and Novgorod- Seveif]<i, \vhithcr aifo at prefeiil a part 
of the tauridan fait comes. The permiaii fait goes int»> tlie 
governments of Mofeo, St. Petevflnirg, Tvex*, Novgorod, 
Verme, Viaetka, Smoknfle, Polotfle, Kaluga, Pfeove, Via- 
G G 4 dimil. 
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magazines muft be conflantly furnifhcd with a 
flock of fait for two years ; if bcfides a furplus 
flill remain, it may be feiit over the borders into 
other governments, or even tranfported out of 
the empire. 

An infpeiflor is appointed to every ftore as 
w'ell as to every circle-magazine wh. ;> keeps the 
neceffary accounts,, receives the fait of the con- 
tractors and pays them lor it, and conducts the 
fale of the ialt to the afligned dillrufts. I’ko 
money obtained from the fale he delivers weekly 
to the receiver-general. 'I his money is divided 
into two fums : the falt-capital, which is applied 
again to the procuring of the fait that is wanted ; 
and the piofit or furplus, w'hich is deftined to 
defray the expenditure, which, in purfuance of 
particular orders, is to be paid out of the fait* 
revenue. . 

In the governments where the crown has re- 
ferved to itfelf the falt-trade, private perfons 
may not fell their fait, except to the imperial 
magazines. — - Any body may buy fait at the 


diiiiir, and Muliilef ; and the ilct/.kian fait is allotted fur 
the governments of Ufa, Nilhncl-Novgoiod, and likewife 3 
pan of Ka/an. The demand of the lad 31 governments 
ill 1783 and amounted to 19,719,939 pood. See 

Herrmann’s llatill. fcliild. p. 334. 


crown* 
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crown-magazine" in large and fmall quantities 
at tile ftated price of 35 kopeeks the pood, and 
fell it again in retail. Whoever would buy 
more than ten pood mull apply for it in writing, 
and whoever more than fifty pood muft more- 
over declare befoie the magiflrate that he is no 
ingrtiilcr. 

',Ve flail conclude this brief view of the ruf- 
fian niines aiid falt-v.orks with a few arguments 
Vvh'th may make more evident the importance 
of the mmcral prodndion. Dilficult and unau- 
thi i.ticafcd as the calculations may be which 
are made as the total product of all national oc- 
cupations, fo eafy and certain is fuch an account 
to be made concerning the mineral produdlions, 
a« thefe are everywhere entrufted to an admini- 
llration which accurately controls the annual 
amount of them. According to the facts we 
have atlduccd, it may be admitted that at pre- 
fent very year there is produced in the ruffian 
empire of gold about 40 pood, of filver 1300, 
of lead 30,000, of copper 200,000, of iron 
5,000,000, and of fait 12,000,000 pood; a 
quantity of mineral produfts, the value wffiereof 
in money may be ellimated by the mofl mode- 
rate computation at 13 millions of rubles, and 
in which the precious Hones, fulphur, vitriol, 
and other collateral products of mining are nut 

com- 
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comprifed. Now adding to this the probable 
rife in the price of mineral products fince 1788, 
and attending at the fame lime to their prel'ent 
value, the faid fum may without exaggeration be 
fixed at 15 millions of rubles ; an annual prolit 
arifing from funds which, at the beginning of 
this centur)', (a portion of fait excepted,) lay in 
the bofom of darknefs and oblivion. 

To deliver fimilar tables of the produce of all 
the other branches of productive iiuluRry, is 
everywhere very difiicult, and in Ruilia almoft 
hnpoffible. Here only accounts of fowing and 
reaping of the nioft important kinds f)f grain are 
delivered into the finance-offices, and even thefe 
are feldom complete and farisfactory enough 
for enabling ns to draw fafe reiklis from them, 
ihe produces of the chacc, of the breeiling of 
cattle, of the fdhery, &c. cannot a’ofolulcly be 
afeertained with any probability. — Inllead, 
therefore, ot bewildering ourfelves in hypoihcfes 
on the total amount of thefe objedls, we will ra- 
ther endeavour to calculate the vai.ui. oi- 'i i-ie 

SURPDl'S wnicil THE PROOUCmt. INIJUS- 

•1 RY in genera!, after deducting the home con- 
fumption, HAS obtained por commerce. To 
affill us in this calculation the cuilom houfe re- 
gifters afi^rd us a bafis, which, if not com- 
pletely fatisfaclory, yet at leaft conic very near 

the 
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the truth, and always deferve, for want of other 
means, to be conlulted. According to the lifts 
of exports of 1793, which wc have all along 
followed in theie feedons, the exports by fea 
in tiut year, Irovn all the ports of the empire, 
tltofe of the Cafpian excepted, amounted to, in 
produds 

Of the ciiArit, viz. Ikins apd furs, ruiu;. 

cailoreum, feathers, and down - 496,000 

Of tlie lisiiEUY ; iiinglafs, kaviar, 

train-oil, filli, and morih-teelh - 762,000 

Of the BREiiotNo O' t' \ r rM; : tal- 
low, hogs’ briitics, butter, flieep’s 
wool, dried flcfli, and tongues, 
horfe-hair and tails, live cattle - 5,276,000 

Of AORicuLTURj, : homp, flax, 
grain, linfeed, and hemp-feed, 
henip-fecv!-oil and linfeed-oil, to- 
bacco, peas, and grift, anile and 

cummin 16,138,000 

Of HORTICULTURE - none - 
Of the VINEYARD - none - 
Of the EOREST-cuLTURE : mails, 
balks, deals and wood, pot-aflies, 
mats, pilch, tar, and rofm - - 2,537,00c 

Of the BEE-HIVES : wax and honey 384,000 
Of the SILK-WORM - - none - 

Of 
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Of the MINUS and salt-works: ruH;-. 

bar and calt iron, copper, fait - 5,230,000 

Total in raw produfts of productive 

iriduftry ....... 30,823,000 

This, therefore, is about the capital with 
which the jinKiUclive indiiRry of the nation ac- 
tually enrichcil the count! y in lhat year; asid 
great as the fuin utay appear, it is yet probably 
rated too low. I'or, fnlt, there are not in theic 
flatemcnts the exports by fca from the harbours 
of the Cafpian, and what is more the vh-'-dc 
of the exports by laud, to;tel!'.cr with all the 
wrought produels, as lail-cloth, linen, tallow- 
candles, foap, kc . ; and, bcfides, the unavoid- 
able iiicompdetcncfs of the cuftom-houfc lids 
mud iikeu ife be in favour of the exports. ()n 
comparing thefe circumdances with the increaf- 
ing aefiviry of the nation, and the txtraoi dinary 
increafe of the population by the late acqui- 
fitions, it is more than probable that the value 
of that furplus is near upon fifty millions of 
rubles. 

With this calculation, which prefents the 
thoughtful reader with abundant matter for re- 
fltciion, we difniifs thefe objects of our view’, 
in order to take into confidcration a new fphere 
of focial acdi\ity. "We have purfued the rude 

and 
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and fimple employments of the rnflian country- 
man through their fcv. rai modilications while 
thi / could excite any humane and political in- 
tcrcll in the reader ; we will now proceed to 
trace the progrefs which improving industry 
bus made fmee I’etcr the great, and endeavour 
to mark the degree at which the ul'eful arts ar- 
rived uii'icr the brilliant fcDptre of Catharine 
the ftcoud \ 


We will here jufl. add a comprefi'ed abftrafl 
from the memorable edict, referred to in p. 434 
of this volume, by which the labours of the 
boors arc afcertaiiied : I. 'I’he boors enregiftered 
to the mines, as well thole without the jurifdi^lion 
of the crowm as belonging to it, and ro private 
proprietors, lliall, as before, provide for the ne- 
celTary labours at the mines : i. the falling of 
timber for burning into charcoal ; 2 . the break- 
ing up the coal-heaps, and carrying the coals to 
the works ; 3. the chopping of wood for the 
fufion of the metals ; 4. the conveyance of the 
ore obtained to the w^orks, as alfo the necefl'ary 
fands and fulions ; 5. the making and repairing 
of the dams, but only in cafes when they (hall 
be damaged by inundations or fire. II. The 

* Storch’s hiftorifche-flatiflifches gcmailde des ruflifch< M 
rciflib, loiH- ii* 

boors 
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boors are not hound to perform any other work 
whatever ; yet neither is it forbidden them 
voluntarily to undertake it by i’'.';i'et'jnent. III. 
They fhall be taken on to uoik at the beginning 
of the winter-roads, and at the going off of the 
fnow they fliall be difeharged, that they may at- 
tend to their agriculture. IV. A labourer with 
a horfe fhall receive' dally in fummer 20, in winter 
1 2 kopeeks : a labourer without horfe, in fum- 
mer 10, in winter 8 kopecks. At iliefe wages 
they fliall work out their head-money, amount- 
ing to 170 kopeeks; but to more labour they 
fhall not be required or obliged ; V. — VII. under 
penalties, to pay the labourer, above his daily 
wages, twice as much again. On account of the 
rife in the price of labour, the obligation on 
private owners to furnilh the admiralty and artil- 
lery with iron and ftores at a ftated price, was 
annulled. — The boors belonging to the crown- 
mines have always experienced a milder lot, as 
the crown is always interefted in their prefer- 
vation. Among tlie crown-boors are alfo 
reckoned, 'I'artars, Bafehkirs, Vogules, &c. who 
inhabit a great part of the uralian mountains ; 
but they are never annexed to the mine- works, 
except a few of the Bafehkirs, who have thus 
freed thcrnfclves from kozak-lervice *. 


Ilonrriaiiii’a- hcf'lircil). <lc 3 ITralj, tom. !i. p. 238 
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BOOK XL 

IMPROVING INDUSTRY. 

Manufadures and Trade. 

In this branch, likewife, of political ceconomy 
Ruilia has made fignal progrefs fiiice the re- 
forming reign of Peter the great ; though it 
cannot be denied, that many trades are not fuf- 
ficiently complete and extended, and others not 
yet introduced. Wc will run over the moft im- 
portant in their natural order. 

I. OiD-PREssiNG. In various parts of the 
empire njiMP-sEED-oiL, linseed-oil, hazle- 
nut-oii,, cedar-nut-oil, and poppy-otl are 
prepared ; of which the two firft are made in 

the 
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the greatefl quantities. Ilazle-niit-oil is chiefly 
made in the government of ; cedar-nut- 

oil (tliough but little) in Siberi t, and poppy-oil 
in many parts. — la Yaroflaf is a tnanufaclnry 
where juniper- oil is made, and in Tver and Vo- 
logda are two for the making of turpentine-oil and 
colifonium. About Simbirfk an oil is likewife 
prefled from the fruit of the wild-almond Ihrub. 
— The hemp-feeds are for the moft part prefled 
by the boors thcmfelvcs, by means of little oil- 
mills, in which the feeds are crufhed by a finall 
block-peflle worked by a horfe. 'J'hey are then 
put in a large pan into an heated oven, and, 
when they are thoroughly hot, the crulhed 
feeds are laid between coarfe linens in the prefs. 
Five pood of feeds commonly yield one pood of 
oil. — The preparation of the linfeed-oil is per- 
formed in nearly the fame manner, and affords 
almoff a like quantity of oil. — In Ruflia du- 
ring the numerous falls an incredibly great quan- 
tity of oil is confumed j and there being a conftant 
fcarcity of fine oils in the country, and particu- 
larly of olive-oil, much of it is imported for the 
tables of people of condition : on the other hand 
150,000 pood of hemp-oil is annually exported 
from St. Peterfburg alone. 

II. Train-oil. Not to mention the various oils 
prepared as food by the Samoyedes, Oiliaks, &c. 

on 
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on the coafts of the Frozen-ocean, we will only 
take notice of the blubber of the morfiies, which 
is boiled in great quantities on the coafts of Arch- 
angel and Olonetz. It is commonly melted at 
home in copper kettles over the fire, and gene- 
rally mixed with the fat of the feal slnd the be- 
luga, and is fold in Ruilia under the name of 
vorvannoy falo. Several thoufand pood of this 
train-oil is (every year exported by fea from 
Archangel: in 1783 the quantity amounted to 
40,248 pood. — On the Cafpian alfo much oil 
is made from the fat of the beluga ; to this end 
the fat in particular, which in the milters lies 
thick about the milt and on the fules, is fcraped 
away with knives, collcded into calks, and again 
boiled and cleanfcd. — • This fat when frelh is 
wcll-tafted, and may be ufed i.iftead of butter 
and oil in failing times. 

III. Isinglass. The ifinglafs is a pfodoft, 
the preparation whereof is almoft peculiar to 
Ruilia. It is made in all places where the large 
kinds of fturgeon are caught •, as,' on the Dniepr, 
the Don, and. efpecially on the- Cafpian ; alfo 
on the Volga,, the Ural, the Oby, and the Ir- 
tyftr. .The ifinglafii is prepared from the founds 
of thefe fiih. On the Volga, that prepared irom 
tbeiftofg^on is' reckoned the beft, next to that 
the beluga ; but that from the fevruga is mixed 

VOt. ui. H H with 
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with the flurgeon. But ifinglafs is alfo preparedi 
from fterlets, ihad, and barbel, though not fo 
good. By fome, however, the fterlet-ilinglafs 
is much elleemed as glue ; it is particularly te* 
nacious, and is excellent in inlaid cabinet-work^ 
All thefe kinds are watered while freih, after'* 
wards dried, the outer Ikin taken off, and the 
inner, gloffy white, which is properly the glue, 
twilled into various fhapes, and fo dried. The 
bell is ufually rolled in little ringlets ; the fc'* 
cond fort is laid together like leaves of a book, 
and the moll ordinary is dried without any care* 
Farther down the Volga, likewife, a fine glue ig 
boiled and call into various forms. On the 
Okka, where only the llerlet is to be had, the 
founds are beat jull as they are extruded from 
the filh, and dried into glue. The founds of the 
(had are pounded, and as the glue does not en-* 
firely diffolve, it is llrained, and the filaments 
feparated from it* — On the river Ural, wheyef 
the Kozaks prepare ichthyocolla or filh-glue in 
the^f reatell quantities, the freih founds are walh« 
ed and laid out in the air to dry, fo ffiat the 
outer fkin lies undermoll, and the iUver whito 
inner ikin upwards* By whieh means the latter 
is eafily feparated, then put into a SBC^:eleth 
and forcibly kneaded with the hands. 
are. rolled onesdter another, and drawn, to the 
4 ferm 
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iorm. of a fnak^ or a heart, between three pegs, 
bo a board ftuck full of- them ; and, whon they 
are fomewhat dried in this fituation, they are 
hung on lines in the fhade till their moiflure is 
entirely gone. In Gurief a fine boiled fifh-glue 
is prepared, perfe&Iy tranfparent; having the 
colour of amber, and is cad into flabs and plates^ 
— On the Cafpian, about the Oby, the Irtyfh, 
&c. the fifh'glue is made in much the fame man- 
ner, only that there the founds are cut in flrips, 
and then rolled up* The Olliaks likewife boil 
their Bih-glue in a kettle fo long as till it boils 
over. 

IV. Preparation of kaviar. Kaviar, it is 
well known, is the prepared and falted roes, 
which are got in abundance from the largo 
kinds of fifh. The uralian Kozaks are par<» 
ticularly famous for making excellent kavian 
The bed is obtained from the feveral kinds of 
fturgeons, the fevrugas, and the belugast Molt 
of the kaviar that is exported from Ruffia goes 
to Italy. It happens fome years that this export 
amounts- to from 15,000 to at), 000 pood. It is- 
prepared in three different ways. The worft fort 
is the contmon prefled kaviar, payufnaia ikra. To 
this ^^di the roes are cleanfed of the ccArfefl 
fihnhenlSy falted trith about 2 pound of fait to- 
pood, and then fpread upon mats in the fun 
H H a tp 
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to dry, after which it is trodden with tbe.feeJy 
the fellow who treads it having leathern (lock* 
ings. A better fort is that called the grained 
kjviar, ferniilaia ikra, but is too fait to be agree* 
able to every body. The cleanfed rcr-s are failed 
in long troughs with 8 or lo pound of fait to 
the pood, well mixed by Ihovelling it over and 
over," then put b.y portions into lieves or thick 
nets ftretched out, to drain and, to coagulate* 
on which it is intmcdiately prefl'ed into calksi 
The cleaneft and bed fort is that which to ap- 
pearance confifts entirely of the eggs of the roes, 
and does not cafily become fetid, termed from 
its preparation mefehefehnaia ikra. The firft 
thing done is to get ready a ftrtmg brine ; then 
long narrow bags of ftrong linen. Thefe are' 
half filled with frefh rocs, and filled to the top 
by pouring in the brine. When the brine has 
oozed through, the bags hanging on tranfverfe 
poles are powerfully w-rung with the hands one 
after another ; and the roes, after drying for lo 
or 1 2 hours in the bags, are put into fmall calks, 
— From the Volga in winter large quantities 
of kaviar unfalied are fent to all parts. The 
method here ujed in falling the roer, is 4>y ptit- 
ting them, after being well cleanfed and ^ted* 
into ciftems, with a number of holes in the bou 
tom, through which they are fet to drain by 

Weights 
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weights laid on at top, or are wrung in linen 
bags, then prefled in calks, with filh-fat poured 
over the furface, in order to keep it as much as 
poflible from corruption. In like manner is the 
kaviar prepared in the other parts of the empire, 
where they have fifli proper for that purpofe. 
Among thefe are reckoned the white falmon 
and the pike, from the roes of which a reddilh 
kind of kaviar, kraflhaia ikra, is prepared. 

V. SoAP-BoiLiNo. So much foap is made in 
Rulfia, that Ihe is able to export a conflderable 
quantity. It is of two forts, white and black 
foap, that in which fiflt-fat and linfeed-oil are 
mingled, and what is called the dutch foap*. 
The foap-works, which were formerly under the 
diredlion of the college of manufaftures, are on 
the eftates of count Scherenietof in Nilhney- 
Novgorod, thofe of count Soltikof in the in- 
fertlkian circle of the government of Kaluga, 
and two in Peterfburg belonging to the mer- 
chants Meyer and Tfehukin. But moft of the 
foap is made by ruffian burghers, merchants, 
and boors. The foap of Koftroma, Vologda, 

* In ARrakhan they fnake foap of poUalhei and feal* 
blubber, whiph is bid to be expelleat for wool, and is called 
tjirtarian foap. — Black or brown foap is, among others, 
ipade very good in Koftrpiq?. 

H H 3 
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Kazan, Arfamas, Mofco, Tzaritzyn, Murom 
&c. are in high efteem. 

VI. Tallow-chandlery. The inhabitants 
of Vologda, the moravian brethren near Tzarit- 
zin and fome other parts are in good repute for 
their fine tallow-candles. Great quantities of 
mould candles are alfo made f ; yet it cannot be 
affirmed, that this* bufinefs is brought to any 
great perfeftion, as it is followed in moft places 
by old women, who underiland little about the 
matter, except juft knowing how to clean the 
tallow. Notwithftanding this, not lefs than 
twenty thoufand pood of tallow-candles are ex- 
ported every year by fea from St. Peterlburg : 

* Of the foap-boiling in Murom fee Lepechin’s journal, 
tom. 1. p. 25. ; and of that in Kazan , Georgias travels^ 
tom. ii. p. 215. 

f The whitenefs of the candles made at Koftroma pro- 
ceeds from this, that it is chiefly the tallow of young cattle 
that is ufed for making them. The beft-turned wicks are 
procured from Holland. The tallow is fhred and thrown 
into kettles of boiling water, for melting ; then ihimmed 
off with a ladle, and pafFed through a fieve into a cooler 
filled with hot water. Ere it be cold it is poured into a 
clean trough. I’he unclean refidue is pounded, melted 
again in a kettle of warm water, whence as much as is ne- 
cefFary is poured into the ufual copper-tiiined moulds, and 
the procefs is conducted in the ordinary way. The price 
of the bed candles in Vologda is from 180 to 200 kopeeka 
the pood. 
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tids article might be extended to a furprifmg de« 
glee j for the exports in raw tallow amount at 
prefent in value to far above a million of rubies. 

VII. Brewerv. Though a great deal of 
beer is brewed in Ruilia, yet every year up- 
wards of a hundred thoufand rubles were paid 
during the late reign for englilh ale and porter. 
It is true that in mod parts *only a fad rye-beer 
is made, which almod every family brews at 
home. But likewife very fine beer is brewed 
in St. Peterfburg, Mofco, Nifhney-Novgorod, 
Riga, and other places. That of Riga is faid to 
approach very near to the englilh, and would 
certainly give fatisfafiion to the beer-drinkers, 
if attention were paid to a few feemingly little cir- 
cumdances, fuch as, the quality of the calks, 
the tranfport by fea, the time ere it be tapped, 
&c. On the Okka, in the government of Nilh- 
ney-Novgorod, are feveral large brew-houfes, in 
which, with the water of that river, (for the 
Volga-vrater is unfit for that purpofe,) an ex- 
cellent light-brown, bright beer is brewed, little 
inferior to burton ale. One of thefe breweries, 
which Mr. Herrmann vilite^, had feven large 
vats with iron hoops, each holding about 250 
vedro; at one brewing they ufed i| chetverts 
of rye-malt, 3 chetvefts of oat-malt, 3 chet- 
verts of barley-malt, and 1 1 pood of hops, and 
H H 4 obtained 
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obtained from iliis wort 130 vedros of beer, 
each veJio reckoned at 12 englilli bottles ; which, 
altogether fold for about 20 rubles *. — We 
mull here take notice of the brewing of fome 
other liquors commonly drank in RuHia. The 
ni.oft comnwn of all, and which, every boor 
drinks daily as his ordinary houlhold beverage, 
is c^tJAS. Its preparation is as follows : to i 
chetverik (about 33 pound) of barley-malt 
they add two or three handfulls of rye-malt, 
and the fame proporuon of unbolted rye-meal, 
throw it all into carthern pans, pouring on it to 
the height of four inches boiling water, and ftir 
it about till it rcfemblcs thin porridge. On this 
they lliuke about two inches high of oat-hulks, 
and fet the pans in the oven, where they remain 
24 hours, Boiling water is now again poured 

* On the Tt:u.k a fort of beer ib brt:\vcci, called tcr/kaia 
by foakii)g rnilkt in warm water, and when it is 
I'woln like malt, it is bruifed, boiled foil, and lu point d 
upon mabed-rye and barley. By the malt the I^rcwajre Is 
t^pid, and in this Hate oais are added ; it is' left to feirnciit, 
a, id, tilt huli'vs bein^ Ruiined bom the drink, it is fit for 
i:k\ It is of good colour, always turbid, raiher clammy,- 
dif^nirLiug to the t-;(le ciiid fincll, but vny intoxicating^, 
pJk, tom. i. p. 93, - T)ic Tifn.in biaga is a beer made 
of wheat, as bufa is brewed from only millet ; tficy are 
turbid, foau.iiig, mount into the liead, and are only drank 
by tj;c ;ommon people. 
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on it, till it is full to the brim. This done, it 
is poirred into wooden veflels laid at bottom 
with ftraw, having a plug on one fide towards 
the bottom ; lukewarm water is poured on it 
again, leaving it to Hand, and laftly it is drawn 
off into calks. In every caft: a piece of coarfe 
rye-bread is put to acidulate the quas. The 
calks are put in the cellar, and after 24 hours it 
is fit for drinking. From the foregoing quanti- 
ties 6 or 7 vedros of quas are obtained. It may 
be made of barley-malt alone j but the rye-meal 
is abfolutely neceffary. —r In moll places, how- 
ever, they do not go fo circumftantially to work 
about it : it is even cuftomary to leave out the 
barley-malt, adding much more meal than rye- 
malt j to half a pood of meal only about two or 
three handfulls of malt. Inftead of bread they 
put in Ibme yeall of the former quas-making ; 
Ibme add likewife raifins, by which the quas ac- 
quires a ffrong foam. Numbers even make 
quas from rye-meal only. In all thefe modes 
of procefs cold or tepid water is poured on the 
btgredients, the paps greafed, apd fo fet in the 
hot oven. — Another kind of quas, called kiss- 
i.y-scHTscHY, is made with boiling water and 
i^e-meal alone, the mixture being violently and 
Iqng IHrred about in hot water, then cold water 
poured to it, the velTel fet by for fermentation, 

’ an4 
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and then drawn olF into bottles. This fine 
drink foanis vehemently and pearls with the fo- 
lution of a gas, that iparkles like feltzer water. 
The kifsly-fchtlchy has feme refemblance with 
the Vienna hornerbier. — In fome houfes they 
alfo take a fraall quantity of honey, or rafpber- 
ries and cranberries, and other fruits for making 
quas, by which ir acquires an agreeable ruby 
colour, and is extremely pleafant to the tafre. — 
Mead is likewife almofl as much in requefl as 
quas, and is one of the molt antient drinks in 
RulHa*. Mead is made of two kinds, white 
and red, For preparing the former, to two pood 
pf white honey they pour 5 ankers of clear 
river water, and let it boil in a kettle, conflantly 
fkimming it and taking care that it do not 
boil over, till nearly | of an anker are boiled 
away, ' This boiled honey water is then drained 
through a hand-fieve or a piece of linen into a 
broad open veflel, mixing with it a couple of 
fpoonfuls of beer-lees, and a pound of white 
bread, kalatfch. After it has flood in this man- 
ner covered in a moderately warm place and fer- 

' ‘ If 

“Heft p^lc dc Phydroinel>” fays Lcvefque»<* dans la plua 
anclcnnc chronique ; e'eft dc rhydromcl qu^Olga eijivra Ice 
principaux Drevliens. Ellc tenoit les r^nes dii gouverne- 
ntCntdc 945 jufqu^cn 955." Hiftoire dc Ruflic, tbtn. iu 
p. 274. 
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mented for 36 hours, this fermented honey* 
water or mead is poured through a iieve or 
Un^n into a caik, in which has been previoufly 
put a pound of .fmall-fhred ifinglafs for clarify* 
ing it. — If they would give a great deal of 
fpirit and a very excellent flavour to the mead, 
they All it either with good winedees, the belt 
are of hungary wine, or add twelve bottles of a 
fweet wine to it, and then hang in the caik 
an oblong bag containing half a pound of 
coriander feeds, a quarter of a pound of carda- 
piums, and three quarters of a pound of the 
roots of the iris, or fleur de lis. This done, the 
calk is flopped clofe, iecuring the bung-hole 
with pitch or clay, and leave it at leafl 1 2 days 
to refl, ere they drink of it. 

For making red mead, to one pood of honey 
put about 8 vedros of water, and boil them 
together till reduced to 6 vedros. When this is 
cold, prefs about half a chetverik of * klukva 
through a fieve, and add this juice to the honey- 
water. After this three fpoonfuls of yeafl are 
put in i laftly, a roll of clean fand and ifinglafs 
(about 4 ringlets of it) is thrown into the veflel, 
to clarify the mead. To give it a fine flavour, 
they hang in it fome cinnamon, cloves, and other 
fpices. Ere it can be pfed it muft flapd at leafl 


* Vaccinium oxyeoccuf. 
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two weeks, and that in a cool place ; otherwiTe 
it will dy all about. 

This is the mofl: ufual kind of red mead ; but 
it is likewife made with various other kinds of 
berries, ex. gr. for preparing rafpberry-mead, put 
to one anker of water half a pood of honey, 
boil it, as faid above, leave it to ferment, and 
;idd about 6 pound of rafpberries. To make 
this mead more excellent, to this quantity pour 
4 bottles of wine, and fufpend in the vcffel a bag 
with I j lote of cloves, ^ lote of cinnamon, and 
it lote of cardamums. In the fame manner a 
fherry-mead is made, by proceeding as before, and 
inllead of 6 pound of rafpberries, take from 1 5 to 
f 3 poufid of cherries with the Hones broken. 

Other ruffian liquors are the berry-wines 
which are made in the country in very many 
houfes, fach as cherry-wine, vifehnovka; rafp- 
beriy-wine, nialinovka ; bullace-wine, chemqv- 
ka, and others. The mode of preparation is 
not everywhere alike. For making cherry-wine, 
about 5 or more vedros of ripe cherries of the 
^eppes are.cruffied in a wooden tub, fo that even 
the Hones are broken. To each vedro add one, 
i{, or two pound of honey, and J or f a quart 
of good brandy or wine, and put in fome-yeaft 
tq mal^ it ferment. Having properly fermented 
it is cleared of the ycaH and poured into kegs 

or 
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or bottles, then placed in a cool cellar. Wine 
and brandy are omitted by many houfewives, 
particularly when they have no need to be 
fparing of their honey, by which the wine proves 
ftrong enough. The fame procefs is ufed with 
other fruits. — Birch-wine, from the fap of the 
birch-tree, which with honey or fogar ferments 
into wine, is made on fever^l eftates of the nobi- 
lity in Livonia in fuch perfection, that it can 
fcarcely be diftiiiguiflied from champagne. The 
receipt for it is thus : To an anker of frclh birch- 
juice put 7 pound of fugar and boll it together 
till the fourth part is boiled away and llJmmed 
off. After the (kum is taken off, and the water 
W'ell boiled, put 6 lemons carefully pealed into a 
clean tub, pour 6 bottles of good french white 
wine and then the boiling hot w^atcr upon it. 
After it is become barely tepid, add two fpoon- 
fuls of yeaft, let it ftand 3 or 4 days, and after- 
wards fet the veffel in the cellar. At the end of 
four weeks bottle it off, and in the courfe of a 
few days this fine fparkling birch-wine may be 
drank. — With birch-juice fome likewife make 
beer, which is very fpirituous, and by which a 
confiderable faving is made in malt. 

. VIII. Distillery. This is one of the moff 
extenfive, and the moft beneficial of all trades to 
the crown. Brandy is the idol of the ruffiaa 

populace^ 
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populace, and the inexhauilible fonrce of revend^ 
to the government. But whether it be equally 
beneficial to the health and morals of the people^ 
is quite another quellion. The brandy drank in 
the greateft quantity in Ruflia is. diftilled from 
corn i and we fhall certainly not be miHaken in 
our calculation, if we fet down the whole con* 
fumption of the empiie at 5 millions of vedtos* 
For producing 5 millions of vedros, about 
millions of chetverts, or 10 million poods of 
corn are neceflary. The liile of it, as is well 
known, is a monopoly of the crown, and the 
right to diflil it is confined (with the exception 
of a few privileged provinces) to the nobility who 
polTefs landed eflates. The diiiricf.'; that abound 
in corn are therefore thofe which dillil the moll 
brandy, as^ Little and White Ruflia, Livonia^ 
the governments of Kharkof, Voronetch, Orel# 
Kurfk, Kaluga, Tula» Tver, Kazan, Nifliney-> 
Kovgorod, Simbirlk, See. — The procefs in 
making the com brandy, however, is not alikd 
b different diftrifls. In Livonia the brandy ia 
commonly diffiUed from barley-malt and lye, of 
each equal parts, or of rye« barley, and barley* 
malt. It is cttflomavy to put to a ve&l of laot 
eogUlh quarts 900 pounds of barley. The ufiial' 
way of diftilling here is with the worm-pipe, aft# 
the exduuiry fuel is . turf. The procefs is genC'* 
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tally as follows: the meal is put in a vaC 
thoroughly foaked with boiling water, and beaten 
till not a particle of it is to be feen. In about 
two hours time it is beaten again, but more 
violently, and then as much boiling water added 
as is necelTary* ' Some of this is put into a tuby 
mixing it with cold water and yealt that it may 
ferment. When a fourifh fmcll is perceptible 
from the vat, cold water and the mixture from- 
the tub are poured in, then covered clofe and 
all left to ferment, till the ikum upon it falls, 
down, and all is clear at top. Then it is brought- 
in the copper, and what is obtained from that is- 
put into the reftifier. The fign by which expert' 
diftillers know when the fermentation is complete 
is the ftrong fmell they perceive on opening a 
little the cover of the vat, and by a thin ikum on 
the furface refembling mouldinefs. The vat is 
clofed not only with a lid, but alfo with wet 
cloths. As a proof that the brandy is of a 
proper ftrength, not lefs than one half of it muft 
burn away in a filver veffel *. At a large diftil- 
lery belonging to count Shuvalof on the river 
Uk in Siberia the procefs is condufled in the 
following manner: the premifes contain io6 
coppers, 28 coolers, and 6 ftills. To every 

* Hupei’s topoj[r. nadiricht. tom. ii. p. Jir. 
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cooler are reckoned to chetverts of rye-nialf^ 
with a 5th or a 7th part of oats or barley. Thd 
coppers hold 42 vedros, and are commonly al! 
filled out of one cooler, fa that the feries geneJ 
rally comes round in 4 days ; and as the coolers 
arc immediately replenilhed, the work may pro^ 
GCed without interruption. At every dillilling-* 
houi'e is befides a large copper fet in mafonry, 
from which the hot water is let into the cooler 
by pipes. Here are annually confumed from 
Jo, 000 to 40,000 chetverts of corn ; and it is 
reckoned that from one chetvert -5, and if if 
turn out well, 4 vedros of common brandy are 
obtained *. But where they pretend to a more 
methodical procefs, they employ worm-pipes and 
otherwil'e afl upon found chemical principles^ 
and confequently receive confiderably more pro* 
duce, as, at the dillillery at Mofeo belonging to 
M. Grivtzof, which annually yields 15,000 
vedros of brandy, where from one chetvert. 5 or 
5 1 vedros are produced. — At Aftrafchan, in 
the Ukraine, 8 fc. alfo brandy is made; but hna' 
fpirits or liqueurs are prepared in great quantities 
in iSt.. J^cterfbuig, Mofeo, Riga, 

At Romtibatka agse^ deal of brandy is diftilkd 
from the herb bear’sobreech, or brank-urfme, op 
fugankraut f.' ’^This plant is fo fweet 'Aat the 

♦ Pallast travels, tom. ti. ps 42 i* 

f I^eraclium fjbiricujn- Rufs, ilatkal trava^ fwcet-hcrtjr. 

Kamtlhadalcf 
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Kamtfliadales fweeten their viftuals with it. 
When the ftalks of that which is gathered in 
July are ftripped of their outward Ikin and dried, 
they are feen fo thickly covered with a faccharine 
rime, or a fort of fugar-flour, that from it, as is 
vrith good reafon fuppofed, large quantities of 
fugar might be eafily prepared with certain and 
great profit. In the aforefaid^ liqueur>fabrics the 
corn-brandy is fometimes employed, but more 
generally foreign wines, raifins, &c. There is 
a fabric of this fort 7 verfts from Peterlburg, 
which was firft fet up in the year 1782, and 
belongs to M, Dolft and company. They have 
8 coppers and confume in a year about 1200 
hogiheads of fpanifii wine, and 3000 pood of 
raifins, and produce 80,000 ftoffs of fine fpirits. 
— At prefent however they diltil only from 
wine, as raifins are too dear. One hoglhead * is 
put at once into a copper, from which i i anker 
of fpirit is obtained. This is then fupph'ed with 
fugar, fyrup, or honey, and feeds, &c. and 
dillilled from the fame copper. From i oxhoft 
of wine comes i anker of fpirit. Of this 50 
froSs make a portion, and is fold for 65 rubles. 
An oxhoft of wine cods 30 rubles. Here in one 

* Or oxhoft. One oxhoft containi 6 anker*, i anker, 
«4 ftoift. 

V^OL. III. 1 1 


year 
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year about looo pood of fugar and looo pood 
of fyrup and honey are confumed. — - A curious 
kind of fpirits which we have occalionally men* 
tinned before, and prepared in great quantities 
by the Kalmuks and other fiberian nations, is the 
milk-fpirils. The Kalmuks diftil this kuniifs from 
mare’s milk, in which they proceed in the 
following manner : The milk is previoufly 
foured in large leathern veflels, which is fome- 
times eft'etted by leaven or the remainder of the 
former dillillation, &c. The cream is not taken 
oif from the milk that is to be diftillcd, but all 
mixed well together from time to time with a fort 
of churn-llaff ; and, as in fummer the milk is 
colle£led in leathern veflels, they require to be 
thoroughly fliaken twice a day. The mare’s 
milk thus loured is called in kalmuk tfehi^ant 
but foured cow'-milk argan, and is either con- 
fumed as drink, or faved for making fpirits. 
When a fufficient quantity of fuch milk is got 
together, and it has been linally left to get com- 
pletely four for a few days, the converting of it 
into brandy is begun : the large iron kettle for 
that purpofe is fet on a trivet over a flow firey 
and diluted with a portion of water or diflblved 
fnow, thoroughly ftirring the milk while it is- 
poured in to within two fingers breadth of the 
brim. One of thefe kettles holds about 3 vedro- 
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wr upwards. The cover is then put ony which 
is fomcwhat hollowed and made to ht, compofed 
of one or two pieces of wood with a couple of 
fquare holes in it, and well luted about the rim 
and joints with clay, mortar, or frefh cow-dung *. 
This done, a fmaller kettle with its cover, which 
has but one large opening and a little vent hole, 
well luted, and put in a trough full of fnow, or 
provided with a crooked wooden pipe, and fur- 
niflied with two handles and a cock exaftly 
fitted and drawn over with leather or bladder, 
having one end on the opening of the fraall kettle 
and the other on one of the apertures in the 
cover of the large kettle clofely luted, and after- 
wards another little cover made of clay or jjafte 
with a conical point, and placed near the other 
aperture of the large kettle, and frelh fire is 
added. The uncovered aperture of the great 
kettle is watched till the milk in it is fiercely 
boiling and a ftrong vapour is feen to mount, 
which, if mare’s milk, eafily kindles into a blue 
fiame. Then the aforefaid little cover is put on 
the aperture, fixt fait, and the fire lelTened. The 
little vent-hole in the cover of the recipient-kettle 
remains open, notwithllanding much inflamma- 
ble vapour efcapes by it; as the Kalmuks fay, 

* Flour pafte is likcwife ufed for that puipofe; 

1 1 2 that 
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that without this vent the diftillation would not 
fucceed. In lefs than an hour and half the 
vapour ditninilhes ; then the brandy is drawn ofi^, 
and there is obtained, if from cow-milk, about 7, 
at molt -1:, but of mare’s milk a full third part of 
the whole quantity in bad brandy, which but 
rarely, and of cow-milk never is fo ftrong as to 
be inflammable, unlefs it be done over again *. 
The Kafchtinzes, Beltirs, and other Tartars alfo 
extras a fpirituous Kquor from milk; their 
Apparatus for diflillation is however on a better 
plan. The principal matter is to bring the milk 
into a fpirituous fermentation, to which their 
mode of proceeding and the uncleannefs of their 
vefTels contribute not a little. 

IX. Vinegar-making. Beer- vinegar is made, 
and vinegar from the lees in the diflilleries, a 
little wine-vinegar at Aftrakhan, and fruit-vine- 
gar in feveral parts. The firfr is made in 
greatcft quantity, but almoll everywhere bad 
enough. The fecond, which is here called white 
vinegar, might be had in far greater quantity 
and of a better quality than is aflually the cafe. 

X. A<iUA-roRTis and Aqua-regia. What 
is ufed for the feparation of gold and filver at 
St. Peterfburg is made there. To a pood of* 

Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 3 15. 


faltpetqr 
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faltpeter and a pood and a half of vitriol, about 
9 pound of water is put in two recipients ; and 
from this compound is obtained a pood of aqua> 
fortis. Whether anywhere elfe in the empire 
aqua-fortis is prepared is not known to me. 
Oil of vitriol and all other acids, which are not 
naade in the apothekes, come from abroad. 

XI. Potash-making, l^is is a very antient 
‘and conliderable trade in Rullia, to which the 
numerous and vaft forefts in many of its pro- 
vinces have given rife. In thofe diflrids it is 
carried on to fuch extent that every year a con- 
fiderable quantity is exported. Some of thefe 
fabrics belong to the crown but more to private 
perfons. The crown has potalh-fabrics in Mu- 
rom, Arfamas, Tolikoi-Maidan, Alatyr, Sviyalk, 
&c. It is prepared from oak and all the fpccies 
of pine ; alfo a great deal ot what is called wood- 
alhcs is here made. A confiderable part is made 
merely of the alhes from the ftoves. — At 
Tolikoi-Maidan, 112 verfts from Arfamas is the 
largell of thefe works belonging to the crown, 
at which the procefs is as follows : The alhes 
delivered by the boors ^t a certain price are three 
times wallied out in larg^evats, into which the water 
is let by cocks, yet fo as to leave the worlf lye to 
be done again with frelh alhes. The faturated 
lye is boiled in poppers fet in brick, and the pot- 

113 aA 
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afli calcined white in an oblong fquare rever- 
beratory furnace, and as foon as it is cold put 
into cafks. The fabric here has 32 afli-vats, 
4 boilers, and a calcining furnace ; and with this 
eftablidiinent by conftant work it is able to pro- 
duce annually 300 cafks, each at 20 po«d, to 
which upwards of 6000 chetvcrts of afhes are 
requifite, becaufe only the befi. afhes of each 
chetvert ufually yield a pood of lixivious falts *. 
I’he bed ruflian calcined potafh is known to mer- 
chants by the name of pearlafli. 

XII. rPETER-MAKiNo. This likcwife is 
a bufingfs much purfued } and Ruflia now ex- 
ports faltpcter in great quantities : from St. 
Peterflnirg alone annually abon.t twenty thou- 
fand pood. The faltpetcr-fabrics are very nume- 
rous, belonging chiefly to the crown f. As niofl: 
of the faltpeter-earth is found in Littlc-Ruflla, and 
in the territory of the Don, on the Volga, &c. 

♦ Pallas, travels, tern- i. p. 59. 

The principal faltpctcr-work is that about 60 vcrlh 
above Aflrakhan, at the place where was foimcrly the c'lpi- 
tal town of the golden horde ; it lies on an arn. of the Volga, 
and is carried on by the people of ihc artillery. corp^. They 
produce fo much faltpeter, that, after deducting what niull 
be delivered to the powder-mills, they are able to cxj)())'; 
every year from Pcter/bnrg many thoufand pood on the 
crown’s account. So early as the reign of Peter 1 . th.is 
faltpeter- work produced yearly 30,000 pood, 

thefc 
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thefe works are therefore generally erefted there. 
But llkewife in other parts, where no manufac- 
tories are yet fet up, there is much faltpeter- 
earth, as, near Syfraii, and about Kafchpur, and 
in Siberia, on the Yenifley, the lyus, the Aba- 
kan, &c. But particularly fertile in it are almoll: 
all the diftri(Els of the Ukraine, and of the neigh- 
bouring governments. Moft of the faltpeter is 
here prepared by the Kozaks, in which they 
proceed nearly in the following manner: the 
fallpeter-earth is thrown into a kettle, and hot 
water poured upon it : when the lixivium is fuf- 
hcicntly faturated, fome lixivious fait (prepared 
from burnt draw and herbs of the fteppes) is 
added ; it then clears and flioots and crydallizes 
into faltpeter. The exhaulled earth is then 
thrown out in thick round lumps and expofed to 
the effects of the air, and in four, fix, or perhaps 
ten years it is ufed again to great advantage ; 
though it has never occurred to thefe people to 
add to it putrid, fat, oleaginous, unftuous, and 
other fubllances from plants and animals, as 
urine or dung. — At other places, ex. gr. at 
Tambof, inftead of the above foda they add the 
common potafli. 

XIII. Alum-manufactorv. Notwithftand- 
ing, as we have before obferved, that in fcveral 
parts of the empire good alum-earth has becit 
I I 4 difeovered. 
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difcovePed, yet the preparation of this fait fo 
neceflary to a number of trades, has never rightly 
fucceeded. Good alum-earth (to fay nothing 
of the gravel) is found in the parts adjacent to 
the Shilka and the Argoon, in the nertfchin- 
ikian mountains ; about the YenifTey, the Tom, 
the Ai, the Ifet, and the Volga, and in various 
parts of Little-Ruffia. Near Tambof fome years 
ago an alum-work was fet up, which is at pre> 
fent conduced, though but feebly, on the 
crown’s account *. For feveral years confecuo 
tively 34,000 pood and 5 pound of alum were 
annually imported into the harbours of St. Peterf- 
burg. Archangel, Riga, Reval, and the other 
ports of Finland. The berkovetch of fwedUh 
alum commonly cofts at St. Peterfburg to 
30 rubles ; confequently this makes an objed of 
more than 90,000 rubles per annum. It would 
therefore be well worth while to conlidet ferioufly 
of preparing this article at home. 


• Of the alum-earth there Guldenftaedt thus fpeaks; 
The vitriolic earths are here fo rich, that the native falls 
bloom outwardly upon them. — When, aftpr exhaufting 
the earths, the iron-vitriol feparates by the firft cryftal- 
iization and depofes a Ijxivium, a pure alum is generally 
obtained, the quantity of which would be ftill more con- 
fiderable if the earth were fet out in the open air expofeef 
«• to the weather.*’ Travels, tom. i. p. 40. — In one 


year this manufadlory prepared only 984 pood of alum and 
828 pood of vitrioL Vt* 
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XIV. Vitriol-manufactories. Rafilahas 
feveral of thefe in which iron and copper vitrid 
are prepared. In the government of Olonetz it 
an iron-vitriol fabric carried on by the crown, 
and obtains annually 2000 pood of vitriol. Of 
private manufa£Iories there are about eleven: 
one at Mofco ; in the circle of Mofco; another ia 
the klinfkoi-circle ; one in Roftof ; one in Ka> 
luga, in the befchelkoi-circle ; one in Yaroflaf $ 
two at Voronetch ; and at Putavl likewife a 
vitriol-manufaftory. 

XV. Bitter-salt preparation. The bitter 
fairs * of Siberia and Aftrakhan, which are pre- 
pared from the brine of the bitter-lakes, are well- 
known, and are now in common ufe in the 
apothekes. Somewhat of a fimilar fait was for- 
jnerly prepared alio near Tzaritzin. If a foreign 
vent could be expefled for it, it might be like- , 
wife obtained in great quantities from the native 
brine at the falt-works, which is at prefent thrown 
away. At the fame places much fal ammoniac 
might be gained, and according to Dr. Pallas it 
may even be prepared from the dunghills about 
Saranlk, 203 verfls from Arfamas. 

XVI. Sugar-works. Of thefe arc four in 
§t. Peterlburgj one in Kaluga. But, on ac- 


V Miigncfia vitriolata. 


count 
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count of the high price of the raw material, they 
are no longer at work. — Befides thefc, there 
was another at St. Peteriburg, which for its 
magnitude deferves to be particularly mentioned. 
The premifes Hand on what is called the Matifova 
iiland at the extremity of the Neva; and, by 
this peculiar fituation, had the advantage of bring- 
ing all its materials Jiy water. This manufadlory, 
at which annually from 70 to 80,000 pood of 
fugar w'ere made, was alfo connefted with a large 
diftillery ; it had alfo 6 large breweries, with 
2 corn-mills, and a fpacious orchard, which on 
the fide towards the Neva afforded a delightful 
profpeft. Thefe premifes comprifcd a fpace of 
1980 fquare fathom. The firft proprietor was 
a ruffian merchant named Gutuyef, and the 
works coft him 150,000 rubles; it afterwards 
belonged to prince Potemkin I'avrichefkoy, and 
at prefcnt Michael Godfrey Trofien, a merchant 
of St. Peterfburg and a very aftive man, is the 
owner of it. 

XVII. Manufadories of colours for dyr- 
HousPiS. Works of this kind, where white-lead, 
minium, berlin-blue, paint, verdigris, and in 
fome alfo fealing-wax, are made, are thefe : in 
^ofco two ; at Verea one ; at Tula one ; at 
Kaftroma three; in Savfk three; in Vologda, 
three; at St. Peteriburg three. Where only 

fi fealiiig.- 
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fcaling-wax Is made i in Vologda two ; in Su 
Peteiiburg two ; with a few others of lefs note 
in different places. 

XVIIL Dye-houses. Where filks, cottons, 
woollen fluffs, and linens are dyed, are: two 
in Mofco, and one in St. Peterfburg. Thefe 
however are not to be compared with the large 
dye-houfes which here belong to the cloth, coN 
ton, and filk nianufa£lories, and where certainly 
many goods are dyed as well as any that are done 
abroad. — - Befides, domeftic dying is a very 
cuftomary bufinefs with the ruflian houfewives 
in the country, as well as among the wild fibe* 
lian nations, to which end they generally ufe the 
plants that grow wild in their diftridls. In moft 
of the countries bordering on the Volga, for 
inftance, where there is a great deal of dying, 
the ordinary procefs is this : the principal mate<» 
rial in thefe dyes is the mofs that grows plentU 
fully in all the marfhy pine-forefts of Ruffia 
and is generally known and ufed under the name 
of felenitza. This herb is pulverized and made 
into a ftrongly acid quas in the ufual way with 
meal, and which ferves as an infufion to almoft 
all colours. In this the woollen yarn, which is 
to be dyed, is put to foak for one night or 

* Lycopodium complanatum. 

more i 
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more ; it is then rinfed and dried, by which ft 
receives a yellowiih hue, and takes the other co- 
lours bciter and more durably. The conjmon 
people, who are unacquainted with the proper- 
ties of alum, pra£tife fcarcely any other prepa- 
ration than this, and in general for all dyes. 
The Morduanes *, Tfchuvafches, and Tartars, in- 
ftead of this mol's employ fometimes the herbs 
of the yellow fpring flowers t> fometimes the 
common wormwood with a little addition of 
broom J, but moflly, and with the belt fuccefs, 
the leaves, wliicli dye of an agreeable yellow, of 
a certain thillle§, and with which tijcy dye 
green the wool that is previoully dyed blue with 
indigo or woad. Some Ruffians put with the 
mofs-powder a fmall matter of broom, drok, 
among the quas with which the wool is pre- 
pared. The moll ufual dyeing herbs are : for a 
bright yellow, the flowers of the yellow camo- 
mile II, which in fome places is called pupavka; 
the broom and the dye-thillle S. For dyeing deep 
yellow, the water-burdock t : for deep red, the 

♦ Concerning the art of dyting among the Morduanes, 
which is nearly the fame with that here dcfcrlbed, fee La»- 
pcchin’s journal, tom. i p. 74. 

Adonis verna. t Genifta tin^lorla. 

§ Carduus hetcrophyllus. |j Anthemis tindtoria. 

Scrratula ; in rufs, ferpucha. 

I Bidens tripartita ; rufs, tfchcryode. 

wild- 
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wild-madder or krap *. For ftaining a bright 
crimfon the common dufchitza or origanum is 
taken. Green is beft dyed on blue wool with 
the forementioned yellow-dyeing herbs or birch 
leaves ; but many have the art of dyeing by 
boiling with an addition of alum from the un- 
blown ears of fedge f, a deep green, and from 
the berries of the faulbaum, kyufchina, a yellow- 
green colour. But for dyeing blue no domeftic 
dye is. yet in ufe, excepting that in Little-Ruflia 
they dye blue with the woad that grows wild 
there J. Moreover, the people buy u'oad and 
indigo, or logw'ood, and proceed with them 
in the ordinary method. For dyeing yellow with 

* In nifs, mariona, which is commonly the root of gal- 
lium moilugo, or, afpcnila tiixftoria. 

y Arundo calamogoflris ; rufs, mietlika. 
y A merchant of Novgorod, nr..ned Popof, made fevcral 
•xperiments with indigo prepared from a herb growing vcfy 
frequently about Novgorod, which was thought by appear- 
ances to be a fpccics of and. This indigo was found after 
repeated trials, to be in no rcfpe6l inferior to the american. 
The death of tliis perfon, which happened foon after, was 
a check to the fabric, from which it never recovered. The 
experiments were made in the year 1748. Albaum, tom. i, 
p. 274. — The herb was probably, not anil, but wild 
woad. — Another woad fabric near Penfa, belonging to 
the merchant Tavleyef, is mentioned by Dr. Fallas, travels, 
tom. i. p. 75 ; but the dye is faid to be very indifferent, 
and not lading. 

broom^ 
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broom, the powder is put into the Very fame 
quas in which the wool has been prepared, in 
fuch quantity as to give the compound the con- 
llftence of porridge. The wool muft firll lie a 
week in the mofs alone, then a few days longef 
in the quas with broom. To beautify the co- 
lour the wool is walhed repeatedly in lye, after 
it has been wrung jand dried. The dye-thiftle is 
boiled in water alone, or at molt with a trifling 
addition of alum, and the yarn prepared with 
the quas is dyed in it boiling. With the flowers 
of the yellow camomile^ as likewife with almolt 
all the faint-coloured flowers * that commonly 
grow in gardens, are dyed both wool and filk ; 
but efpecially with the latter, it requires fome 
Ikill to hit exactly the proper addition of alum. 
The herb of the water-burdock gathered young 
yields, in water alone, if boiled with a little 
dum, a beautiful deep yellow, which, by a 
fmall addition of wild-madder, becomes more bril- 
liant, and by frequent dyeing is more and more 
lively. The wild-madder is, like the generality 
of plants, pounded in wooden mortars or ground 
to powder in hand-mills, and made into a thick 
gruel with water, and fet to Hand the whole 
night in a warm oven. The following day more 
water is added to dilute the gruel, and the madder 


* Tagetes.' 
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is ftrongly boiled. Some, for the fake of hdght-> 
cniog the colour, previoufly feeth fome young 
oak-bark or birch-bark in the water, but the 
Tfchuvafches put water among it. Ever after 
the concoftion is red enough for them, they dye 
their wool three or^^four times or oftener; at 
firft lukewarm, but the lafl; time boiling, letting 
it dry after every repetition.. If now the colour 
be fine enough for them, the yarn is walked in 
the river and dried. By an addition of the 
water-burdock-herb, dye-thiflle, broom or car- 
duns heteropbyllus, the colour is brighter and 
pleafanter. The fineft tinfture is given by that 
black-red powder which firft feparates, on gently 
pounding, from the root, and is the proper dye- 
ing bark of it. The procefs with the dufehitza 
or origanum is fomewhat more prolix. The 
herb is gathered in bloom and chiefly the fum- 
mits of the flowers, which are all dried in the 
oven and pulverized. In fpring young twigs 
that have fallen oft’ the wild or cultivated apple- 
trees mull; likewife be colleded, and alfu pulve- 
rized. Of both they take equal parts ; others 
will only allow of one part apple-twigs to two 
parts of the dye-herb. To the fourth part are 
added fome grains, guftfeha, ftirring all well to-> 
gether with water, and it is fet by with fome yeaft 
to ferment. As foon as the compofition is four, 

it 
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it is preflied out with the handsj and left fpread 
out the whole night in a warm oven, frequently 
ftirring it about. The dry compound is lalUy boiled 
in clean water, and the dye is ready, for which 
the yarn muft be already prepared in the ufual 
manner. Some, not fo circumftantial, take equal 
parts of the herb and the apple>twigs, and boil 
themboth together, with a fmall addition of alum> 
but by this method the red obtained is by no 
means fo fine The colour afforded by this 
herb is the fined of all the dyes which the coun- 
try-people know how to prepare. In general 
the colours prepared by thefe feveral means look 
well to the eye, and many of them Hand wafh- 
ing without being fubjedt to fade f. 


* The Kozak-womcn on the Samara dye red alfo with 
the polifh cochineal^ tfehervetz. They lay the )|arn which 
they intend to dye in a thoroughly four quas, then add 
alumi and let the veflcl with it ftand 24 hours in the oven* 
Then it is wrung out and dried; but the tfehervetz is 
grated in a pan> boiled w'ith water, and when all the dyeing 
particles are thoroughly extraded, the yarn is put in and 
boiled once more. With one handful they dye about as 
much as is nccelTary for two of the fafhes, which they wear» 
or about a pound of wool. The colour, however, looks no 
better than that obtained by the Common dufehitza, or ori- 
ganum, only that it is more permanent. Pallas, travels, 
tom. i. p. 2o6. 

f Pallas, travels, tom., i. p. 203. 
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‘^ye^that.is ^avot<ij«Ki(ii^ at 
Aftraldlaft wtife madder, a bafimefipinoft^ car* 
aied4mtby tbe'Aiinauaas, defervts 
laoed^ here. Tltey> get the madder fronvi&lDlaB 
and about the Terdc, where it grows wild, b 
ic put in a brick oren funk in the ground, heated 
very hot, and covt.red with earthi where itjnuft 
lie fweating till the oven is i^ld^ when the roots 
are taken out the fecond or third day and fprmid 
afnnder in order to dry* They arci then dried 
in the fun amd ground to a fine duft in ahorfit* 
mil], as well av the leaves, nece&ry to this dye, 
of die< fumackrtree *. Befides thefe two inat» 
rials this red>dye requires galls, alum, doau^ic 
foda, which is burnt in the fteppes of Kifiiar and 
Aftrakhai^, and fifh-greafe* This latter is pre- 
pared from the beluga, the fturgeon, and the 
fudak> ‘The cotton yam is firil: clean-rinfed iii 
a running fliream, and hung out on a fine day to 
dry on poles.. If it be not; dry by the evening, k 
is 'taken kt to avoid the nitrous dew, and the 
Icdlo^inj^ mermng it is "hong out again* The 
yam is tKtoa 6iid in a tub, and fi(h*greafe poured 
qn ll dll jt ^ quite covered with it. Here jt mult 
Ke the whole n^t but, in the movning it; is 
bung acroft. poles for fheccmire day, and tbiiC» 

• |dui« cotiMa. 

n K 
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' repeffifed for .R week, that the ^os^toA ^ .Ii^ 7 
sights in the greafe, and 7 dayaJmfc^,.i^ 
gteafe in the air, and can be properly vei4ilatef|l» 
The yarn is now brought again; to iih|fp^ 
cleanfed thoroughly, and left to b|e coinptellfy 
dry on clean potes4 After this preparatkm they 
make uTe of the following infuiion: they firft 
bml the pulverized leaves of the fumackitnee ia 
cq^>er kettles, and when thefe have fufficiently 
difcharged their colour, pounded galls are added^ 
with which the compolidon muft be boil^ 
again, and thus acquires a turbid dirty colour. 
When fuificiently boiled the fire is taken from 
under the kettle, and, while the concodaop is ftiU 
hot, allum is thrown in, which immediately dif* 
folves. Galls and allum are m pnqportioa of 5 
pound to every pood of cotton. The comr 
pofion muft .be fufficiently yellow, ftrong^ and 
aftringent. When the alhnn is cmce; difibltfid' 
no time is to be loft. For imbuing^ the. yarn 
with it hoHowed blocks cf wood Or mostara- 
ftand ready ; in each which a good ladie 4 bU . 

cotfto^on is poured, fiifllcidit far a pseeer 
of yam m imb%e^ vHtfiout leaving any to'f»T 
main. ' As the workman poott the concoAiBb? 
Uito the ihoifir, he at thrfrme ^ne pu«i.!iii«mit 
piece of the yam,' preflet it down wkh his haadic 
tHh is uniformly wet and has foaked u|l«li the; 

con- 



/ 

eonbo^Uim i b^thigTcj^efczed- it diit^' 
tililfde,%h(i ptuifeedd iii Ske 

tHHll the' ebftott fiitn hasthe fikjttoitt It 
wrtivea from fe only a pale ydlow colMir) isiit 
^Mch ' ii tidif ' transient j and, having tti%' k' fs 
hung 'ddt tn dry In the^fun on poles^ then dean* 
rhrfed' inr the river and dried again. By this yd^ 
low' dye, that of the maiddef is more bright ithd 
Ifvdy ; but the galls damp the fuperflitbuil ytti* 
lo#, and prepare with the allum the ydh' 
dyfitgi But feveral manuht^hirera ohiit entil^ety 
rHb fumack leaves^ and make the coneodkjft 
only of galls and allum, in fuch mantier'thBt ifie 
galls iirft boil in thie proportkm with the 'iiec«& 
Btry quantity of water, and the allum diflblees 
in a fepanne velTel with boiling water, when 
both waters are poured together in a tsb^ and 
the cotton laid in it for an hour or an hour and 
hdf, whereupon it is gottly dried, walked, and 
(hied agaim By winch treatment the yara geta 
a^^y reddifli colour* ‘Now; the madder-dye 
draft bcipiepared^ trails, ^ plao^ 

readjy^dano widch'i&e ma^r^ enalhed to a 
rcft^hnowtt dnft, it fcateerdd, and in eaeh taoughi 
a^hn^* bowL of ftce^'t Iftiodk whichrthedytf 
ratyrtnraeriibfleBty, it fmved* Widxtfaii die 
atraiMc*^'^ w^r wwirad'tafetheelaf drabuidii, 
tatl iM ftnid thue irat « inr luratt, tbn it 
K K a may 
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innr;be thoroughly wet, as then thisvQUjcture 
squires a dark-red appearance, and the madder 
yields more red by boiling. After this prqni»> 
tion, water is made hot in a large kettle fet in 
mafonry, and as foop as it is warm, the pre- 
pared madder is infufed in fuch proportion, that 
&t each pound of] cotton oim pound of madder 
^ers. the kettle'. .With this the dye mpft, be 
made to boil ftrongly; and when it is .iipe 
enough, which may be tried upon the cotton- 
threads, the fire is removed from beneath, and 
all the prepared cottmi is brought to- the kettle. 
Ihe dyer feats himfblf on the brick.work brink 
eX the kettle, dips the cotton-yam by ‘pieces in 
the dye, waving it about to and fro, preijCi^it 
fomewhat with the hands, and lays it jnece after 
piece in troughs Handing by. Wh«a the cotton 
has got the firft dye, it is hung out^to'day.; butt 
as the red is Hill too dingy, the yanr' now once 
dyed, and dried, is put into the dying^kfttdeailtl 
muft boil m it over -a fh-ong fire ft»r three hw(H 
by which it . then acquires that heantiftil de^ 
^ fb particularly admired in the^turldfii 'yaink 
If. dom sot ho«%ver, always turnout efuailyy&m 
The yftm w no# lidEen wiili ftkkr<ottt tdlithc 
,dj|^, thd' aiiSieritq; jnaddm. tsr fiukin 
;^nBdp are- diftntan^ed^ '.reduced to orders rodl 
htti^ tnece by i^e to dry. ' Wh«#tIlw«B|Uy 

dried 



dried It is all waffled tlie tUtt 'add a|al^ 

dried. The* ^hote operation terminates’ by lilt 
Iblvftig the'afa^v^-mentioned foda,' k^Il^ka^r,‘M^!^ 
boHidg water in tubs prepired for that 
of whfih to' a pood of cotton twehty pouitd, add 
therefore half the weight, is nfualty reckoned; 
Then they have pans of an enormous fize, whicft 
in Perfia are made of a'very good Itrong clay^' 
above one and a half arihines in height,' in thft 
belly about five fpans over, ahd terniinating'kt 
trip with a neck of only about a fpan and a half: 
tbefe are kept over a furnace inclofed in brick, 
or done round with mud, fo that only the netk 
is to be feen. Thele are filled with the coloured 
cotton yam ; and the lye of the difllrived foda, 
which is blackifh and very acrid, is poured In'tiH 
the jar is filled, in the mouth of which clean 
rags are ftuffed, that the uppermoft pieces of th« 
yvra may not nufs. This, done, the fire is kin- 
dled below, and kept under the jars for 24 
hours, on which the fteam riling fi-om the jars 
k ihen to coUeft in the rags in* red drops. By 
this boiUiig'riie dye is brightened, foaked in, the 
fiiparfitiities removed, and all (he gteafe adfaerid^ 
sd^the yam Hxhriated from it ; and nothing fiir- 
ahar Ittmecei^ 10 the perfedion bf tlii yarn, 
tlBBi csfce more to rtnfh k'dnan-in (he rive^ 
aiuitnih$k.weU*. . 

* Fallas, in Pet. joam. tom. ii. p. 18. 

X X 3 Another 
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.A^Yut kiad of dyeiag praflifediini Ruffia ia 
tho. DVEiNo OF FURS.- Thc great quantity, of 
witnal (kins . and furs, 4>fodu«d evcfy year 
in, Siberia and other parts of the ruffian empire^ 
are moftly bought, up by the dealers untanned 
and unprepared, and in that ftate brought, to the 
tpwns, particularly to Mofco, where they re< 
ceive the neceffiuy preparation ; and the (kinners 
there have the art of dying the hair in various 
v/ays, and efpecially of giving the ordinary or 
decayed fables a fine black glofly hue,^ which 
however the Greeks who live in Mofco, and 
deal largely in furs, underftand ftill better than 
the Ruffians ; but both make a myftery of it. 
Notwithflanding which, we have .been, able 
to procure- the following account of it : For 

killing a lotes of litharge, take i { . lote of 
** copper.afhes, i loteoffal>amm.oniac, x handful 
** of alhes of brazil, | lb. of lime and human>urine, 
^ ** and put altogether in a veflel, paint the. hair with 
** it cold twice diftinftly, dry k, and beat it out. 
** Afterwards roaft little nutgalls, .^bout, |lb. 

Jprinkkd with a couple of thimblefuls of llnfec|d 
** oil, , in a luted pan, till,, by frequency Ihi^g 
“ the pan and by thf increaiimg heat, they bej^ 

to found hollow; then, let the p^ coot of 
<*^kfelf. The inhde kernel mull not bepenet|:afi^ 
“ by ^e black ofthe fcorcldng. To thei^.^yp' 
** fized nurgalls'take ow Iptebf englUh copperas. 
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^ f to fe loteof trpmw aihim, f a lote of ei)p)>er>> 
^ afli^ a> low of litharge, i lote of verdigris, 'f 
lote ofdkl-aantfcmiac, i lote of fil^ fhuttetfl!', 

I lote of sndttmny or cenife, and i can df tun* 
trttter. When all this is well mixed without thd 
** help of fire or more water, it muft be laid <m 
alternately with the foregoing killing com4 
** pound, taking care that after every painting the 
** hah* be well dried. In this ftate the coloured 
** hair, turned inwards, muft undergo for 6 houii 
** the killing'Compound, and then the dye is for 
** the laft time punted on and dried. Sletweehth^ 
** alternations of the laying on the dye, the fiir, aa 
** always after colouring, is turned and trod with 
** feet ; laftly the fbr h rubbed againft the hair 
** with faw-duft.** — The ufual compound for 
dying the fables at Moico is not fo compofed. 
Litharge, green vitriol, nutgalls and allum are 
almoft the only ingredients. The chinefe 
coloured fables, which are feen in Siberia, are 
incomparably finer and more tafting than the 
fulKah. But both are otiea fo artificially co- 
loured, that it Is with feme difficulty they can be 
diftmguifhed from the natural. The white ice- 
Ifoia is even at prCfimt in MofeO coloured an un- 
commonly fine black. 

Pharmacy. Thi$tmfmefsts here not 
io new as fome perliaps may ima^ne. So eaxlj^ 
K K 4 as 
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as. goring the reign of tear Bwice Qo<iiuiof» 
llktefore nigh two hundred years ago, there 
apothekes in Ruffia*. Neverthelefs, in 
tdpedi to the great range of territory in the em^ 
pile and its numerous population, there were 
then but few in the country. The principal 
apotbekes belonging to the crown are : in 
St. Peterlburg 6, Cronftadt i, Reval i, Riga i, 
Archangel i, Mofeo 3, Lubna a, Aftiakhan i, 
Orenburg i, Saratof i, Toboilk i, Sinolenik i, 
£katarinenburg 1, Kherfon 2, Kharkof i. ->« 
Private apothekes ; in St. Peterlburg 6, in 
hdofeo ^5 in Riga 8, Reval a, Dorpat i, 
Narva 1, Vyborg i, Yaroflaf i, Glukhof i, 
Kief 1, Kazan i, Nilhney-Novgorod i, &c. 

XX. ToB.^cqo-MANuiACTURE. Since the 
culture of this plant has been fo much extended, 
there are alfo a number of eftabliihments, where 
the leaves are manufactured for tobacco an(| 
fituff. In Mofeo alone are four confiderable 
tfvorks of this nature. But, as they were not 
reckoned properly manufa^ories, they were not 
entered in the books of the manufeCtory-col« 
lege. 

XXL PAPER-B<A|{uyACTORY. Thcrc are 
three manufactories of paper in Mofeo, xid‘ two- 

* S« Bakmeiftcr'g verfuch ucbcr daa natura}knk. dff 
akad. d«r ^eofeh. 

and- 
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ancb-tventy others in variout pans ofi^theninpireb 
Beiklei thefe there ve (even in Sih<n») a kik 
others, \rhicb .have either been l^elyere£led|-iQii^ 
like the livonian and ukr^nian, are not r^^toed 
at the college of manofaflures. They ingenea^ 
make only common writing and printing*papeit; 
and even them neither in fufficient quantity, nor 
of prime quality; accordingly a oonhderabln 
quantity of paper is imported every year.- • • 'it 
XXIL Paper-hanging MANovACTUnB. - A 4 
thefe hangings are greatly ufed in Rulfia, they! 
are therefore made in large quantities. There 
are feveral manuiaflories wh^e this work » 
carried on to a great octent. Cere-cloths are 
likewife prepared at fome of them. In Molco 
are five of thefe manufadories, and their paper 
is of different qualities. 

XXllI. Play-card manufacture, TTie 
greatefl is at the foundling-hofpital at'Mofco, 
which likewife has the fllamp-duty on thofe 
made at other places. Of thefe are three at 
Mofco and one at St. Peterfl>urg.-»«Tbough £a 
much paper is made in the ruihan empire, je^,^ 
as far as our knowledge reaches, no boxes or 
other tbiilgs are made of papier machif. 

. XXIV. . PaiKTiNG-oFFicas. fo. St. Petetf. 
burg are printing-oiiices belonging to the crown, 
at the ienate, the college of war, the academy (of 

• '■* - S' ♦ A 'i * 

. ^ fcien^csjj^ 
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fcicacesB* the inine-cadet*coi^j the !im'd>ead6t- 
CMps^ and the artillery corps ; in Mofeo at the 
jHVverhty, and at the fenate^ and for the cbtirefi« 
character at the fynod in Peterfborg and 
in Mofco, and. at the academy in Kief. Bdides 
thefe there is one belonging likewife to the 
crovm at Krementfchuk (or Ekatarmodaf) and 
another at Altrakhan. Private printing-offices 
are : in St. Peterfburg 3, in Reval 2, in Riga r, 
in Dorpat i, in Obcrpahicn i, and in Mofco i. 
Printing is performed in the rullian, german-, 
french, greek, ilavonian and arable languages ; 
but moftly the three firft. At all thefe however 
but tittle is printed, either at the expenee of thi 
crown or of occafional writings, uniefr of fuch 
as it may reafonably be mepe^ed wHt have 
a rapid and numerous fa!e. It may ntdeed 
be affirmed, that almoll all the ruffian writing^ 
arc printed at the expenee of the crown, which 
in <me way or another has fumifhed the money 
for them. It as rarely happens that wbrks 
ht foreign languages are pruned in Rliffia at thb 
diarges of the publifher, becaufe from the high 
prkeof the paper, the great wages of compotitoti 
and preflinen, and the diflant tranfpoit of the 
books to the Leipftg fairs, they would ndt 
aMfWer. The prefles,. however, at Rig;a add 
Heritfd In ibnt6 degree fomf an extei^oHi In 

fhort, 
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qixd were dedaredi 

ibme yevs ago by the Ute emprefstobe » 6ee 
trade, which .any one niight follow; and it wm 
doubtlels the intention of that fagacious.ntonnreli 
in that farther extending this art, to inlpire her 
fubjeds with a greater love for the fciences and 
all ufeful and ornamental knowledge ; but varioua 
impediments remain to be. removed ere that 
defirable end can be fully attained. •— There it 
nothing here peculiar in the pradice of the typo* 
graphical art, excepting that the compofitor*« 
upper and lower, cafes are both in one piece, and 
that the prefiman’s heap of white paper ftandl 
on die off'ftdeof the prefs, whence he draws the 
&eet to him cm the tympan, which when printed 
he brings to the bank on the near fide. The 
firft book printed in Ruifia is The Ads of the 
Apoftles, ^c. bearing the date 1564. It wax 
10 years in printing, and was executed by the 
print^a Ivan Feodoritch and Pietre Timofeyef. 

,X^V. Sail>cloth akjd cordage maku- 
FACTVRE. . In R,ui}ia; are many large woiks «f 
tbii^ j^df Sotu? very . cox^eralde are . mawi* 
nHnfd,by-^the.crown« particularly at the admiralty 
at. Archangel, St. Peterlburg, &c. At Npsjgorod 
iikeytfe. is a large manufadoty of fail.«lot^ btt- 
iooging;.to the crown. Qf private works of this 
mature there are ; in Avchaagei 9a <<«ie in cachiaf 
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tftefe^' 'td^ris, Kolomtta,’ IVmbof, Telafma, 
B&nik, Kifhney-Novgorody Saratof, and 1 1 at 
St.^eterfburg. ' Befide^ thefe ifccre are fevers^ 
dther rope*watks ; one of th 6 molt conUderaMe 
is in Kaluga, belonging to the rich merchant 
Luginin ; another is near Narva, &c.’' 

XXVI. Linen-manufactories. Thefe are 
very numerous, and fome of them great and 
important. They generally confine themfelves 
to coarfe, and for the molt part llriped linens ; 
next to thefe, table-cloths, and extremely fine 
ones, rich napkins, much printed linen, naboika, 
fit. fine linen but very little, and cambrick not 
at alt*. The finelt and belt ruffian linen, which 
may be compared with the filefian and wa- 
renfdorf, comes from the government of i^fh- 
angel, and is called gorodfkoi polotno; it is 
likewife as broad as the foreign, but by far not lb 
finely bleached and got up. Befides, tolerably 
fin^ linen is made by the boors in feveral other 


• Howew, a cambrick manufaclory was fet up at* 
Yamirarg ut the expencc of the late emprefs. It employed 
the flaaiaf the oouutvy, and the IfMciment that 1 h4ve fte» 
«f it, fays Mr. Albaum, were eqnal to the he^' flcMim, 
cambrick ; but it h aftoniihingty difficult to accnftom the 
the women to firfe Ipiniiing. All the fpcciee that* 
hare been hitherto made there are confumed by the court 
aloae f none it loMi - 

parts^ 
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at l^Qvaron the VcA^ bttt,BOttdxivc 
^If an ufhtpe vride, though l^eigx i. fo long,agQ 
as 17 1.8, orderad that.all lipen flioidd^ woven 
as broad as the foreign. -*-> In i674.t];ie onpott 
of ruifia linen was about 50,000 arfliines^ ; bat 
hi the year 1784 of various forts gready e;& 
ceeded 5 millions of arihines, and from 1758 to 
1778, in 20 years 260,90^180! adhines. .ibi 
the feveral parts of the empire are 64 linenpina> 
nuia<£Iories. 

XXVII. CoTTO,N-MAMUBACTORIE8. There 
are fome ve^ confiderable j about 8 in number. 
One at Kraihoe*felo and another at Schluffi^ 
burg make chintzes, but moftly half-chintzes, 
voika, and common cotton; aUb mitkal, coarfe 
mbllin, manchefter, barefaent, ftockings, kc* 
XXVIII. SiLK-M AKUFACTORiES. Thefe ate 
hot lefs important than numerous. > There are 
atjeail 40 bf them in various parts of the<em^rea 
Beltmging to the foundling-hofpital at Mofeo is 
alfo a filk-ftocking manufaffory. The oKteft and 
(fill the moft important mid beft oonftituted^is 
that of Lazarof in the village Kreoova, do verfts 
"fnim Mofcoi It bs«,gett«‘a)ly 110 frames at' 
#ith 500 workmen, and worits up tdidttt 
loo'pood of raw filk per mmum. The 4 in^ 

* Kifl^gcr von ralL haaU. 

'of 
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j^^Ie alone comes to’ r^ob rtitide^ a 
mmuh. "It has 3 iilatories, each- of 6461 tteh, 
' which are fet in motion by-a water>«heel $ ^and 
iiefides a fmail iilatoty, turned by meat Here 
are made velvets, atlades, gros^e*toarsy taffety, 
gold and filver tilTues, peruviana, brocades, and 
various kinds of fafliionable fhii^ and efpecially 
very fine%angings ]ike thofe of Lyons. Of the 
latter upwards of 10,000 arlhinesweit.puc up in 
the new palace of the late emprefs at Mofco, 
which are of uncommon degance. For the per u» 
vians a loom is kept, which has only one ftool 
and a cylinder, and the felhion is given to 
the ftufia by'means of pegs. A man can weave 
5 arihines in a day at it. H^e, as well as 
at feveral other manuiaffories at Mofco and 
Yaroda^ is likewife a machine at which feveral 
ribbpns can be. wove at the feme dme. ^ Thefe 
manufeflories work up perfiaoi itdian, buk* 
haron, chinefe and.fome ruflian fiUt, of which 
they mdke taffety, chalonsi, damaik,. grbs*de- 
tour, velvet, ftuffs, ftockii^, cloths,, hangings, 
and various kinds of half-filks# 

XZIX» Gold and sulvmr LAOStM/tMim* 
FACTORiH. In St. Peterlburg are about dvt-of 
thefe, where this huhnefs as carried on in the 
grofe. 

txx. 
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, Ci4HtH AVtT>.*TVfM:¥^HX}f Af^^ 

Is fiUiffia'>ai!e 51$ o£ them» but making only caark 
dffiths kr the srmy and othere^i^iof. faon»e<4><n» 
wodl. Its is.> kveval' ceotariesi.ago nhaLsdie 

dothvmanu&dore has bom .imrocbiced into 
RuiTia* iinoe the old yc^ books &y ejEprefi|i]f)i( 
dial on; the incurlion of die Tartars they j^laged 
in ijfi themanuk&oriesof^clodi at.Hofco. 
Neverlheiefs there is JftiU annually imported to 
the rahie of upvrards of a millions of rubles tft, 
fine clodis and The cloth-mannfadBeiry’ 

at Yamburg was inftituted by Catharine 11 . jHtck 
fently after her aficeffion to the throne, under 
ttedireSiion o£a M. d&Valier, i»i account of the 
cnown. It contains 36 looms^ and has above . 600 
vosk people. : By means ofsa machine anneKed 
to every : loom j <miy one man works at each* 
The elo^ are fold at St. Peteriburg at. a pro>' 
poistionateiy low price. ^ In. the teriitoiy nf 
Oienbui^ and in ’Kazait ifenwe cloth > is..;idfi> 
ntaiie^ goa^ wool; for in.^Marchj'swliBn the 
goats beghLto olumge their iwinter k the 

pradice to comb them with large ntoochmeombi^ 
b^. wJdch m: wool as obtained^ which'haa' fimeed. 
thsm lbiiA «inter>garmem, and which kib fior; 
that itsyields.in ao.refped to the fineft fue ofilhe- 
beaver. But the hair mull be carefully pidmfk; 
It ^ then combed on ipuinhig<oab8 and the 

fine 
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fine wool drawn out with the fingers ; but which 
with a great fiore may be more advantageoufly 
done with good combs contrived for that pur* 
pofe. The wool thus drawn out is laid layer- 
wife in flocksi^ is loofely wound up, and then 
fpun like other fine wools on fpindtes. The 
heedes are particularly fpun, of which night- 
caps, (lockings, may be made. But the 
fpun-yarn of the fine wools is wove into cloth, 
which to feel is as foft and fine as that made of 
vigogna wool ; and may be employed in making 
hats, which turn out as fine as tbofe of real 
caftor. The natural colour of this wool is 
more or lefs white and bay ; but takes all dyes. 
Only the colle^ling of it is fomewhat difficult, 
as from loo goats not much above 20 pounds of 
wool arc obtained. — The crown-manufadory at 
Yaraburg, and another on the eftates of prince 
Potemkin, make alfo fine cloths, molUy of fpani(h 
wool. — The private manufadory at Kazan 
likewife makes a fine ftrong balf-clotb of camel’s 
wooly^hich is left of its natural colour *. 

. XX^. Carpet manufacture. At St. 
Peterfburg is a carpet-manufadory belonging 
the crown, and the work which it turns out it 


. * More circumftantial aocounU of it are given by pet* 
fi^br Oeoigi ip hit tntrel^ tom. ii. p. 817. 
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ekcelleflt. It has copied nrany of the fineft pic- 
tures in her majcfty^s colleftion fo accurately as 
to excite 'the amazement of all beholders. — 
Manufactories of this kind are alfo on the eflates 
of the Vorontzofs in the government of Penfa- 
Others are frequent in different parts, and cvetl 
in Siberia near Tiumen, where handfome carpets 
are made in the perfian manner, and arc bought 
at 2 or 3 rubles the arfhinc. 

XXXII. • Hat-manufactories. Of thefe 
there are very many, and a multitude of conl- 
mon hat makers ; the fineft of their hats, how- 
ever, are not remarkably good. The beft are 
made in St. Peterftjurg and Mofeo ; but the 
largeft fabric is at Stnolenlk. — Under this head 
muft Hkewife be added felt-makinC, w'hich is 
profecuted to a great extent, cfpecially in Siberia. 
The Tartars and Bafehkirs, &c. are very expert 
!n this bufmefs. They make felts, voiloks, of 
fuch a fize that the floor of a whole room may 
be covered with them. Many of thefe felts are 
exported. So long as 40 or 50 years ago, in 
one year upwards of 168,500 arlhines were 
(hipped off from the port of Archangel. The 
beft felts were then made at Kaluga. 

XXXIII. Leather-manufactures. No 
trade in Ruilia is of fo antient a date' and fo »- 
tended as this. The excellent' yufts which arl 
■ VOL. HI. L L peculiar 
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peculiar to RuiTia, are everywhere fufficlently 
known *. 1‘hey have alfo the art of preparing 
feveral other forts of leather of extraordinary 
quality. The chief produfts of the tanneries of 
this country, as before obferved, are the yupts. 
In the preparation whereof they proceed in the 
following manner : The raw ox>hides are firll 
laid in running water, or in large tan-pits full of 
water dug in the earth for that purpofe, to foak 
for a whtile week; but in fummer'notfo long. 
During this time they are daily taken out of the 
water, and feraped at a feraping bench or 
wooden horfe. Having now been duly deeped, 
they are put into a lye, thus prepared : In other 
vats, likewife dug in the ground and under 
cover, they mix 2 parts of good allies with one 
part of unflaked lime, in boiling water, and 
fink the wet bides in this lye on a grating, which 
being fufpended by cords, can be raifed or let 
down at pleafure. In this vat the hides are 
laid again for about a week, though in warm 
weather lefs, in cold perhaps even longer. The 
j^n that they have lain long enough in the 
fye is, that the hair can without difficulty be 

* The principal places where, next to Mofeo and Peterr*- 
burg, the moft ynfts arc pVepared, arc : Arfamas, Koftromaf 
Yaroflaf, PfCovc, Kazan, Vologda, Nifhney-Novgbrodf 
Vladimir, £ katavinenburg, lu England theygovnder 

the general name of ruiTia leather. 

rubbed. 
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rubbed oIT with the hand, fo that none remains. 
If the hides after the expiration of a week are 
not in that condition, frefh aihes are put into 
the lye, and the Ikin funk in it. But if at 
length the hair be fufHciently loofe, the hides are 
entirely taken out of the lye, and all the hair 
feraped off on a ftretching-block by means of 
blunt iron ferapers with two handles. The hair 
is walhed clean and fold for domeftic uifes. The 
hides, thoroughly cleanfed from hair, are fuf- 
pended in vats of clean water or a running 
Ilreain, where they remain three days, diligently 
turning them to arid fro, in order to purge them 
from the aihes and lye ; afterwards they are hung 
up and left to drain. The hides mull now be 
feraped on the fielh-ilde. To this end they em- 
ploy either the aforefaid feraping-iron, or others 
iharper in various degrees. After this treatment 
the hides are trampled. But calves-hides have 
another fort of preparation, \yhich the yuft-tan- 
ners in the interior towns of the empire, who 
moffly praflife it, call rakfeha. This preparation 
is performed with the white excrement of dogs 
dried, which is diffolved in boiling water, and to 
a hundred hides about 4 vedros full of excrement 
is the rule. If here the right proportion with 
the water be not found, the hides corrupt in this 
dime, the objefl whereof feems to be the com- 
L L 2 plete 
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plete freeing of the fkin from the falls that ad- 
here to it from the lye. The hides are left to' 
lie twice 24 hours. With this is ftirred a four 
gruel of oatmeal with warm wa^er, and to three 
ofmics, or eighths of a chetverik, three or four 
vcdros of dregs of the common quas which the 
people m: ke of meal and a fmall portion of malt, 
put in the thin gruel that it may quickly four with 
the hides. To ten hides the tanners ufually 
reckon forty pounds of meal* . 

After the hides have foured, which is done in 
large vats, they are laid in other vats and well 
fteeped for two or three days in a ftrong tan- 
juice, fok, thoroughly boiled from good bark. 
When this is done they are brought ftraight to 
the tan. In the tan-piis, in which often fome 
hundreds of hides are lying, is poured half water 
and half tan, or water boiled with tan, and a 
grating is hung in with cords, having one hide 
after the other fpread upon it, thick ftrewed 
with good .fine- pounded tan, and the grating 
^ll^ftantly let deeper into the pit, till it be nearly 
fall j yet fo that the tan-liquor is always above 

A ciVcLiniftantial account of the yiift-tannery in Mu- 
rom (which agfrees in the inaiii with what we arc here 
defcribiii^) ib given by profeffor Lcpcchiii, in the journal 
of ]u *3 iTuvtld, tom. i. p, 24. and of the tannery of the 
liafchkir?, tom. ii. p, 24, 


the 
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the hides, which is then again fprinkled over 
with tan. In this tan the hides continue to lie a 
week ; thofe of full-grown animals longer. On 
being taken out, they are walked and trampled 
on, which two workmen in a fummer’s day can 
perform with three hundred hides. The next 
day they are laid, in the manner above deferibed, 
in frclli tan. Thus they generally get four times 
fuccellively frelli tan, and are every time rinced 
clean. In the laft tan they lie three weeks or 
longer, are then finally walked, hung up, and, 
when they have tolerably drained, delivered to 
thofe workmen vvhofe bufinefs it is in particular 
vvorklhops to dye, drefs, and wax the yuft«, and 
to deliver the goods finilhed. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that the rulllan yuft-tanners feldom ufe 
oak-tan, and never willingly. The choicefl: and 
bell tan is that of the tfchernotal, as they call it, 
or the black willow, and alfo the young bark 
peeled off from other fhrubby willows, which 
are collefted by the boors, dried in bundles, and 
brought in cart-loads to market. To ten hides 
the tanners compute one and a half fathom of 
thefe bundles of willow-bark as they are laid one 
upon another for fale, through all the tans. It 
muff not however be imagined that the excel- 
lence of the ruffian yufts depends on this ; for in 
Siberia, where are no oaks, and but few wallow^ 

L L 3 of 
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of any fize, they tan yufts with only birch-bark, 
which are not much worfe than the ruffian. 
The bark is made fmall by either ordinary tan- 
mills, turned by horfes or by water ; or the tan- 
ner himfelf in many towns where are no mills, 
caufes it, at unneceffary expence and labour, to 
be pounded in wooden mortars or excavated 
blocks, with pcftles, almoft like thofe in the tan- 
inill?, by day-labourers. — The dyeing of the 
yufts is performed in two ways and of two 
colours. The commoneft and niofl: natural cuf- 
tom of giving the colour to the hides, is, by 
fewing them together in pairs, the hair-fide in- 
W’ards, while they are yet moift, round the edges, 
with ruihes or ftripes of bark, thus forming them 
into a bag or fack ; into this fack the colour is 
put, the fack well (hook, and the fuperfluous dye 
let lo run out, whereupon the Ikins are dried. 
From this method of dying them, it feems to 
proceed that the yufts are called and taken by 
pairs. 'I'he other procefs, whereby much trouble, 
time and colour are faved, and the edges of the 
ikin entirely preferved, is the following ; Each 
fkin is hung upon a horfe, over a long trough. 
To that the hair-lide, which muft be ftained, ap- 
pears outwards, pouring the dye upon it out of 
the dye-kettle, till the whole Ikln is dyed. The 
two colours given to the yufts, arc red and black. 

The 
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The red dye is thus prepared: Pound brazil- 
wood (fandal) in the poundiiig-tniih or with 
hand'pdlles, as fine as the tan, and boil it in 
kettles. Previous to the dying, fteep the Ikius in 
allum-water. It is calculated, that to each fmall 
yuft-ikin a half, and to a large one a whole pound 
of logwood is put. But the latter are nioftly 
coloured black. To a hundred yufts to be dyed 
red four pounds of allum is fufficient. F(jr dying 
black the brazil-wood is Ilkewife ufed ; but in 
the red dye to a hundred Ikins tbice pounds of 
good iron vitriol is diifolved. Alter the lirll 
tin^ure the Ikins are dried, and afierv/ards on 
tables done over again with the fame dye and 
rolled up, that they may thoroughly imbibe the 
dye. For heightening the colour this dndture is 
fometimes thrice repeated. When the Ikins are 
now tolerably dried, by hanging, that the colour 
may not fade, with the Eefli-fide outwards, the 
yufts, (till foinewhat moift, are fmeared over on 
tables that have ledges. There was a time when 
it was commanded by authority to ufe nothing 
but dolphin and feal-blubber for fmearing them ; 
but by that the yufts are harlher and have not 
that yuft-fmell, wliich foreigners prize fo much, 
unlefs the birch-tar, deggot, prepared in Rullia, 
at lead be mixed with it. At prefent this birch- 
(ar alone is ufed for fmearing. This done, the 
I. L 4 ikins 
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fkins are cleanfed from any impurities that may 
remain, and are font to the dreffing-houfe, where 
ikilful workmen fcrape them firft with fcraping- 
iroRs having two handles with the edge crofs-wife 
on a fireiching-bench, that a foft: thin leather re- 
mains with a clear glofly furface free from all 
impurities. Other workmen then take the clean- 
fcrapcd yufts on large clean tables, fprinkle them 
on the flefh-fide with a gentle fliower of frelh- 
water fioin their mouths, and lay them flightly 
rolled up to moilfen. I’his done, the Ikins are 
taken feparatcly one after another, folded toge- 
ther, and worked and calendered in all direc- 
tions to make them foft and pliant. They are 
then curried with a kind of wooden curry-comb, 
with lhatp irons fixed in leathers, like a card for 
carding wool, the Ikin being folded, with the 
hairfide outwards, by which the whole furface of 
the yufts acquire the crofs ftrokes or trellis-like 
marks they are always feen to have*. Some 
work the ikins with the hands firft dry, not 
fprinkling them till they are mangled with the 
card. Laftly, thofe /kins which are too harlh 
and ftiif to the feeling, are more pr lefs fprinkled 

Others think this chec(}uered imprell^on is communj- 

by a lleeJ cylinder, a foot long and 3 inched in diameter^ 
wound round with a multitude of wires, and in weight 300 
prj^oo pQuiids, Vid, Ceaufobrei finaiiiiw, tom. i. p. 246. 

with 
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■with linfeed oil, and thus are ready for the mer- 
chant *. 

Another tannery of great importance is that 
of the SAFFIAN, or maroquin, which is carried 
on tO'a great extent in feveral towns of the em- 
pire, but particularly in Aftrakhan, and in which 
they proceed in this manner : The failians are 
dyed in Allrakhan of three colours, red, yellow, 
and black ; but only in the two fird colours, and 
tfpecially in the red is the aftrakhan fiftian-work 
famous, and next to tlic turkifti excelling all 
others. Whereas the black fafllans which are 
there prepared, are not better than thofe wrought 
in Kazan or elfewhere in Ruflia ; and for that 
reafon in Aftrakhan no more are made than fuf- 
lice for the demands of the town : w'hile, on the 
other hand, great quantities of red and yellow 
failians go to all parts of Ruflia and out of the 
country, and likevvife form a confidcrable article 
in the afiatic commerce. 

No other Ikins are taken for making failians 
than thofe of bucks and goats, and the prepara- 
tion for each of the above-mentioned lavourite 
colours is fomewhat different : the red failians 
demanding more labour and expcnce than the 
yellow ; they are, therefore, alfo dearer in price. 
'^Cbe treatment of the red failians is ufually 

* Pallas, Pcterlb. journ. tom. i. p. 6i. 

ia 
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in tile following order : the raw hides are firft 
laid in large vats, and have river water poured 
upon tlicni, in which they are left to foak for 
three or four times 24 hours. They are then 
taken out, the water is drained and fqueezed 
from each ficin, and are feraped one by one on 
the ftretching-bank with feraping-irons, uraki, 
quite gently on the flcfli-fide, in order to take 
away the grofler impurities, but principally for 
opening the Ikin and to qualify it for the enfuing 
operation. 

They now proceed to make the hair fall clean 
off chiefly by the application of lime. To a hun- 
dred hides are ffirred in about half a bulhel of 
unflaked lime in vats with river water, and the 
hides are laid in fo as that the lime may 
as much as poflible be equally diftributed over 
all of them. The aftrakhan Tartars let the 
hides lie in this lime-pit frequently three weeks ; 
but it is well known, that their faflians arc fo 
harlh and liable to crack, and even fcorched by 
it, that they are fit for nothing, and can only 
impofe upon an inexperienced purchafer. They 
then take out the fkins, wafh them and care- 
fully ferape off the hair, now become loofe, with 
wooden ferapt.s. It often happens, that the hair 
is not perfedUy loof^ied by the hrfl: lime-lye, 
but that fnany tender ftubbles and fmall-hairs 

are 
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are left remaining. In this cafe the hides mull be 
put into frefli lime-lye, and be left perhaps two 
weeks in it ; the hair then comes off, and the 
hair -fide of the Ikin gets a green and very white 
appearance, but the fubftance is then alfo very 
foit, and the faffians, by this corrofion of the 
lime, are very little durable in comparifon of 
other kinds of leather. 

The method now for taking the lime again 
out of the hides, is the fecond treatment with 
dog-cxcrement or white gentian, which is care- 
fully collected for this purpofe. This excre- 
paent, which is indifpenfably neceffary, is pound- 
ed, put into a narrow not very large vat, warm 
water poured upon it, the mafs thoroughly 
ftirred, and the cleanfed hides are put with it 
jnto another vat, fo as that the diflblved album 
grecura is fpread and infinuated over and be- 
tween every Ikin. In thefe ingredients the Ikins 
mull lie only 24 hours, or, if the quantity of 
album grecum prove not rich, fomewhat longer. 
The proportion here to he obfefved cannot be 
accurately afeertained ; for the fafiian-makers 
are guided generally by eye-meafure, and ob- 
ferve only that the water be very thick and tur- 
bid, and confequently acrid enough. The hides 
come but of this corrofive much fofter and thin- 
per than they were, and are now freed from 

8 force 
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force of the lime ; but no time muft be loft ia 
endeavouring to extraft the corrofive likewife, 
that the hide may not be even more ruined by 
it than by the lime. They are generally very 
careful that the hides lie not too long in this 
corrofive, which they judge of by their eye from 
the pliancy and fupplenefs of them. As foon 
as the flans are liftoJ out, the unclean niciilnrc 
is carefully and forcibly preffed out, and they 
are laid without lofs of time in a vat, wherein 
wheat bran is llirrcd to a tolerably thick gruel 
with warm water, in this they lie again about 
thrice 24 hours, whereby all the former defeats 
are completely remedied, and the fubftance of 
the fldn is fofter and mellow. — All thefe par- 
ticulars are in fome meafure of no other fervice 
than to bring off the hair thoroughly clean from 
the fldn. 

Now follows the proper preparation of the 
Ikins taken out of the wheat-bran. This is 
<ione chiefly by honey. To eighty hides they 
take about twenty-five pounds of raw honey, boil 
it in a kettle, pour as much water to it as is ne- 
ceffary for giving it a due confiftence, and ftir 
it for a pretty long time boiling on the fire. 
They then let the kettle cool, till they can but 
juft bear the hand in it, and then pour the ftill- 
hot hon^-watet on the hides lying fingly in little 

trays 
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trays by ladle-fulls till they have thoroughly im- 
bibed the honey-water. When all the Ikins are 
duly drenched, they are thrown into a dry vat 
altogether, laying at top a board with weights 
upon it, and covering the whole vat with felt, 
carpets, or furs, that the vapour during the 
fermentation may not efcape ; and in this man- 
ner the Anns mull ferment once more thrice 24 
hours. By this means they acquire the grain. 
From the houey-vat they are rinfed clean in 
lukewarm water, wrung as dry as poflible, and 
fteeped immediately in a moderately ftrong pickle 
or brine made of common fait, in which they 
mull be left 5 or 6 days. This time being 
elapfed the Ikins are taken out of the pickle and 
hung upon clean poles that the brine may drain 
out, as it would be thought injurious to fqueeze 
it out with the hands. This done, the (kins 
have received their whole preparation, and may 
now be dyed red, but not yellow ; becaufe for 
the yellow faflians, as was faid before, the pre- 
paration is of another kind. 

For giving the red faffians the colour, nothing 
is ufed but cochcnille, or as the Tartars call it kir- 
mifs, and that in the following method: firft, they 
boil a quantity of the herb falfola ericoides, by 
the Tartars called tfehagan, plentifully growing 
on the arid allrakhan falt-fleppes. To about' 4 

ruflian 
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rufllan vedros of water is put of this dried herb 
fomewhat lefs than a pound, and it is fet to boil 
for a whole hour, whereby the water acquires a 
dark-greenifh colour, but betrays no acrimony 
to the tafte. The faffian-maker only takes care 
that the water be not too deeply tinflured, and 
that when dropped on tiie thumb-nail Ihews only 
a fcarce percepiible green ; and in cafe it have 
adopted too many particles of the colour, it is 
drawn off and frelli water put, in which the herb 
muff boil again, till the deco6fion has received 
the due degree of faturation. The herb is then 
with a fcoop taken clean out of the kettle, and 
then the previoufly nicely powdered cochenille 
thrown into a kettle of four ruffian vedros to 
about half a pound, well ftirred and frelli fire 
added, in which great attention muff be paid, 
that the red feum, which arifes from boiling, 
docs not' boil over, therefore conffantly fome is 
taken and again poured in, in order by this re- 
frigeration to prevent the over-boiling and to 
allay the foam. After boiling for about an hour 
and a half, the water has obtained a ffrong tinc- 
ture; but, as much of it is boiled away, the 
kettle is filled up again with the remaining de- 
coction of the herb tfehagan, and the thus 
attenuated colour boiled afrelh, till it is feen that 
the cochenille is perfectly dilfolved and the colour 

become 
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become thoroughly bright. Upon this, to the 
.whole kettle is put about two lote of pounded 
and burnt allum into the dye, with which it is to 
boil about a quarter of an hour, and then the 
fire is taken from under the kettle, leaving only 
fome hot embers, that the dye may retain as 
much heat as the hand can but juft bear. This 
done, the fkins prepared for dying are taken in 
hand, the dye poured by ladles into trays, one 
ikin folded together after another with the hair 
fide outwards, and then are worked in their portion 
of dye fo long, till they have uniformly abforbed 
all the dyeing particles, and only fomewhat of a 
pale moifture remains. The leathers being thus 
for the firft time ftained are quickly fqueezed 
out, hung up lingly acroi’s poles, and when they 
are all done, they are directly taken for the fe- 
cond time and imbued in the fame manner with 
dye, and this treatment is repeated for the third 
and the fourth time ; fo that each fkin gets four 
ladles of the dye. From the fourth dye the 
Ikins are no more preifed out, but hung up en- 
tirely wet to be ventilated upon poles. 

After the dye the Ikins are once more curried 
with the leaves of the tan-tree *, which the Ar- 
menians call belg^. The crufhed or pounded 
dry leaves, which the aftrakhan faffian-makers 

* Rhus cotmus. 

' get 
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get from the Terek, are ftirred in broad troughs 
to a thick gruel with river water, and the co- 
loured Ikins laid in it, between each of them 
leaving a fufficiency of the leaf-ooze j the tanner 
then goes barefoot into the troughs upon the 
Ikins lying on one another. In this tan or quas, 
as the workmen call it, the faffians lie 8 days 
and nights, adding frelh tan every other day , 
fo that four tans are ncceffary. 

Here it muft be obferved that fome Armeni- 
ans who prepare falHans, for enhancing the 
quality of the red colour of their fafHans, to half 
a pound of cochenille add 2 lote or rather more 
of forrel (or lutor or loter as they call it) in the 
dye-kcttic, but it is ufually omitted in Aftrakhan 
on account of its high price ; for which rcafon 
the aftrakhan fafOans are excelled by the turkilh 
in beauty of colour. Secondly, it is to be known, 
that inftcad of the leaves of the tan-trcc bruized 
nut-galls are held to be ftill more ferviceable for 
giving the laffians the tan. By this means the 
colour is fo durable as never to pafs away but 
with the leather ; whereas the fafiians prepared 
with the tan-tree begin foon to be difcoloured. 
But the nutgalls are likewife too dear in Aftra- 
khan to be cuftomarily ufed by the fafHan-ma- 
kers. The kazan Tartars colour their falHans with 
red wood and tan them with the ftirub uva urfi, 

but 
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. but it makes the worft faffians of all, as they pre* 
fentlyfade. 

When the faffians are lifted out of the tan, 
ilill the lafl; work rem^s. 'fhey are firfl left 
fome time in the air to dry, they are afterwards 
fcraped on the ftretch-bank with (harp fcrapers 
on the ffeOi-fide quite fmooth and clean, then 
wafhed in running water, each (kin duly (Iretch- 
ed with pegs all round the edges,' and thus left 
till they are dry. 

The (kins mud: now be fmoothed on the hair> 
fide with a wooden indrument for that purpofe, 
and ladly they are laid on a thick felt, where, 
with an iron heckle that has blunt points, thofe 
little pittings, which the faffians are generally 
feen to have, are impreifed on the fame fide. 
And thus they are ready for fale, without being 
fmeared with linieed>oil as is mentioned in 
Gmelin’s travels, which would infallibly fpoil 
them. 

. /nieyellow faffians are little made in Adrakhan, 
as the demand for them is much Icfs, and there 
are but few diffian-makers who know much 
of the matter. The dye which they make ufeof 
for this purpofe is of the herries of a fort pf 
rhaninus (perhaps lydoides) which ate broiignt 
from Per fia under the name ulofeharr, and ufually 
bought for 6 to 9 rubles the pood. The kazan 
-vot. III. M M Tartars 
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Tartars colour thdr ordinary yellow laffians with 
the flowers of the yellow camomile*, which they 
gather under the name fxte tfcbetfchiak, i. e> 
yellow-flower. 

In preparing the yellow fidfians, they obferve 
in Aftrakhan the following diflference of treat* 
ment : i. lliey make no ufe whatever of honey 
in the preparation, a. They never at all put the 
hides into the fait brine. 3. Inftead of the honey* 
preparation and the pickling, they lay the hides 
before the dyeing, in the foregoing manner, in 
the tan of the leaves of the kiiliar tan-tree, leav- 
ing them in it 8 days. 4. For preparing the 
dye they have no need of the herb tfcbagan, but 
the berries alone are boiled in clear water, of 
which to 4 ruiflan vedros of water about 10 
pounds are requite, and heighten the colour 
afterwards mth 3 lote of alluns to every pound 
of benies. The dyeing is performed in the 
lame manner as has been related with the red, 
and after the dyeing there is no need tp lay the 
faflians in the tan, as having befbre> received it. 

> Nothing more is neceflaryiban.fo iaqpe them 
clean, to wmrk them thoroughly, to pqlifli and to 
ornament them. The yellow faflians ufually are 
ibid at 1 ruble ao kopecks ; but the red at 

* Anthcmw tindoru. • - 
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fomewhat more on< account of die dearaef$ of 
the d^e, g^eneralty i ruble 60 kt^peeks *. 

S-KAOREBN, iFThich k Ukewife prepared in 
Aftrakhan) moftly by Tartars and Armeniians, is 
alib a very viduable land of leather^ the prepara- 
rion wheret^ is not in ufe with the oiher nations 
d Europe. The procefs is as follows : 

For making ihagreen, horf^hides and afs- 
hides are taken ; but prope^y no more than the 
hinder back-piece are ufeful to this purpofe, 
whkh is cut off immediately above the tail in 
nearly a femi-circular form about an arihine and 
a half upon die crupper, and rather lefs than 
an arlhine along the back. The reft of the horfe- 
hide, from long eiqperience being reckoned Unfit 
for diagreen-making, is thrown' away. The 
back-pieces thus cut out are laid in a vat filled 
with clean water, and’ left in it ifetend days 
fucceffively, tfil they are thoroughly foaked and 
the hair comes freely 'Off* Then the hides are 
taken erne by one out of the vat, fpread againft 
a board fet flanting againft the wall,< one comer 
of it reaching over the edge of the board where 
•h! is fidlencdt ^ "i this pofition the iiair is 

* Pittas, Peterib. jmlflNi, tom. vL p. ae. CoaiBiiBingr 
the TafEan-taunerf in Kazan fee Georgi't travela, tom. ii. 

p. 8i6. 
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fcraped off with a blunt fcrapeir, urak, and with 
the hair the upper pellicle; and the cleanfed Ikin 
is laid again in clean water to foften. 'J'his dene, 
they take it a fecond time out, fpread one piece 
after another in the manner before deferibed, 
fcrape now the flelQi'fide with the fame fcraping- 
iron, and the whole' Ikin cleaned again on the 
hair-fide with great care, fo .that nothing now re- 
mains of the fofteifed Ikin than the clean funzy 
web which ferves for parchment, confilUng of 
thick fafciculi of mellow fibres, refembling a 
hog’s bladder foftencd in water. After this pre- 
paration they immediately take in hand certain 
frames, paeltzi, compofed of a flrait piece and a 
femicircular bow, and taking therefore nearly the 
ihapeof the fkin, which isflretched in itwithllrings 
as even and uniform as poflihle; and dur^ 
this operation it is iprinkled between wlules with 
fair water, that no part of it can dry and occa- 
lion an unequal extenfion. ' . In like manner they 
finally wet them when all the flock of flcins are 
flretcbed, and carry all the thoroughly wetfed 
ikins into the work-room. - There the frames are 
one by one laid fiat on the fioor^ fo that the ffefh- 
lide of the flretched fkins is turned undermoft. 
The. other- fide is now tlwdc flrewed over With 
th$ black, very fmooth,' and hard feeds of'^ti 
fpecies of the herb g^ofe-foot, or the greater 

' orach 
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orach* which th$ Tartan dAI'alabtita, aiid which 
grows in great abundance and alm'oll'ib man’s 
height about the foutherh Volga iri farm-yards 
aiid gardeUs } and that thefe may make a ftrong 
impreffion on the ikin, a felt is fpread over them,' 
and the feeds trod in Udth the feet, by which 
means they are imprefled deeply into the very 
yielding (kins. Then, without lhaking ofi^ thefe 
feeds, the frames are carried again into the open 
air, wd fet leaning againft a fence or a wall 
to dry, in fuch manner that the (ides covered 
with the feeds face the wall and cannot ibe (hone 
on by the fun. In this (ituation the (Iretched 
(kins Uiuft dry for feveral days fucceflivcly in the 
fun, till no trace of moifture is- perceptible in 
them, and they may be taken out of thd frames. 
Then, when the impdeffed feeds are bekten off 
from the hair, fide, it appears full of little pits and 
roughnelTes, and has got that imprellion urlnch 
the grain, of the (hagretn ought to produce when 
thne true poUih has been given to the (kin b^ art, 
and the lye now to be mentioned has been ufed 
previous, to the ftaining. 

The pdliih is done on a (Iretching-bench or a 
board on tredels, furnifhed with a fmaU irdh 
boda and co<F(^ed with fome thick felts or 

^ Chenopodium album* 
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voiloks of fheep’s wool, on which the dried 
ihagreen>ikin may lie foft. This is hung in the 
middle, by a hole which has been occalioned by 
the firing in the ftretching, to the hook, and 
fiilened at the end by a firing with a weight or 
a flone, by means whereof the fkin is allowed to 
move to and fro, but cannot eafily be fhoved out 
of its proper fituation. This done, the ppUfh* 
ing or rafping is performed by two feveral inftru- 
ments : the firA is called by the Tartars tokar, 
being an iron, crooked at one end like a hook 
and fharpened. With this the furface of the 
fliagreen is fcraped pretty fharply, in order 
to remove the mod prominent rugofiiies, which 
from the horny hardnefs of the dried fkin is no 
eafy matter, and in which great care mull 
be taken not to (have away too deeply the 
iinpreflions of the alabuta-feeds, of which there 
|s imminent danger , if the iron be kept too 
{harp* As the blade of this iron is very narrow, 
it will make the fhagreen rather uneven, and 
therefore after it, mull be ufed the other fcraper 
or urak, whereby the whole furface acquires 
a perfeft equality, and only a flight impreflion 
remains of the feeds, exa^ly as it ought to be. 
After all thefe operations the fhagreen. is laid 
again in water, partly for rendering it fupple and 
partly to make the elevated grain appear ; for the 

feeds 
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feeds havmg Canfed pics in the fufface of the 
ikin ; the interftiees of thefe pits have loft their 
• prominent fubftance by the pollfliing or /having, 
and now the points that were prefled down, having 
loft nothing of their fubftance, fpring up above 
the Ihaved places, and thus form the grain of the 
fhagreen. To this end the pieces of ihagreen 
are left to foften twice 24 houfs in water, and are 
floated feveral times afterwards in a ftrong and 
hot lye, which it receives by boiling from aa 
alkalefcent faline earth, fchora, found about 
Aftrakhan. From this lye the (kins are bundled 
warm one on another, and thus fuiFered to 
lie fome hours, whereby they fwell up and are 
foftened in an extraordinary manner. Again, 
they are left to lie 24 hours in a moderately 
flrong brine of common fait, by which they are 
rendered line and white, and excellently adapted 
to receive any agreeable colour, which the work- 
man haftens to give them as foon as they are 
come out of the pickle. The colour moft com- 
monly communicated to the fine Ihagreen, is the 
fea-green as the moft beautifuK But the expert 
lhagreen-makers have the art of making allb 
black, red, blue, and even white (ha^reen. 

For the green dye nothing more is neceflary 
than line copper filings and fal-ammoniac. As 
much of the latter is melted in hot water as the 
M M 4 water 
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water will admit. With this fal'ammoniac- water 
the iliagreen (kins fUll inoift from the brine 
are bruflied over on the ungrained fie(h>iide, and 
when they are thoroughly wetted, a thick layer 
of copper-filings is ftrewed over them, the Ikins 
doubled together, fo that the ftrewed fide lies 
inwards, then each being rolled apart in a little 
felt or voilok, they lay all thefe rolls orderly on 
one another, and prefs them equally by a confider- 
able and uniformly preffing weight, under which 
they muft lie 24 hours. In this time the fal- 
ammoniac w'ater diffolves enough of the cuprous 
particles for penetrating ti c fkin with an agree- 
able fea-green colour ; and though it be not 
ftrong enough the firft time, yet a fecond layer 
of copper-dull wetted with fal-aminoniac-water, 
with which the Ikins muft lie again- 24 hours will 
be quite fulficient for ftaining them thoroughly ; 
when they may be properly cleaned, fpread out, 
and dried. For giving the blue colour to 
llragreen they ufe only indigo, which to this end 
is not fo prepared as for the filk and cotton 
dyers, but entirely without bones, only by 
ftrenuous friction, is mingled and dilTolved with 
the other ingredients. They put about 2 pound 
of finely grated indigo in the kettle, pour cold 
water on it and ftir it till the dye begins to 
dilfolve. They next dilTolve in it 5 pounds 

of 
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of pounded alakar, ^K'hich is a fort of barilla 
or raw foda*falt, burnt by the Armenians of 
Kifliar and a worfe kind by the Kalmuks, 
adding 2 pounds of lime and i pound of virgin 
honey, all thoroughly llirrcd and fet in the 
fun for feveral days, during which the ftirring 
is frequently repeated. The fhagreen Ikins which 
are to be made blue, muft.be put only in the 
natrons lye, fchora,*but not in the brine made of 
common fait. They are again folded up wet, 
and fewed clofc together round the edges with the 
fleili-fide turned inwards and the fhagreened hair- 
fidc outwards, upon which they are. three times 
dipped in fucceifion in an old ftore>dye kettle, 
at every time prefting out the fuperfluous dye ; 
laftly, they are all brought into frefh dye, which, 
muft not be prclTed out,- and with which the fkin is 
hung up in the ftiade to dry ; they are for the laft 
time cleaned, ornamented on the edges, and re* 
duced to order. For the black lhagreen they em« 
ploy nutgalls and' vitriol in the following man- 
ner : the ikins ftill moift with the brine, are thick 
ftrewed with finely pounded nutgalls, folded to- 
gether and laid one on another 24 hours. In 
the meantime a new lye of bitter earth-fidts or 
fchora is boiled and poured hot in little troughs 
or trays. In this lye each fkin is waved to and 
fro feveral times, is again ftrewed with pulve- 

7 sized 
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riztd nufgalls and again laid in heaps for fomfr 
time, that the virrae of the 'galls may thoroughly 
penetrate the fkins, which are then fuffered 
to dry, and are beat out to clear them from the 
galls. When this i* done, the fkin is fmearcd on 
the lhagreen- fide with mutton fuet, and laidalittle 
in the fun, that it may abforb the &t. It is the 
cuftom likewiTe with <the ihagreen-snakers to roll 
up each Adn apart, and to fqueeze and prefs 
it againA fome Iblid body, in order to promote 
the abforption of the untluous particles. The 
furplus is again fcraped off with a blunt wooden 
fcraper. This being done, and the fkin having lain 
a little while, a fuSicient quantity of iron<vitrio]i 
is diffolved in water, with which the fliagreen is 
rubbed on both Tides, whereby it foon acquires a 
beautiful black colour: and now the edges 
and. other defedive parts arb dreffed. I'd obtain 
white fliagreen the (kin mu (I firft be fteeped 
in ftrong allum-w'atcr ott the fliagreened fide.' 
Having imbibed this, the (kin is well rubbed on 
both Tides with a pafte'of wheaten flour and left 
to- dry with it ; then allthe pafle is waflied away 
with alluai-water, and the &in fet to dry com- 
pletely in the fun. As foon as the tfldns are 
dty, they are gently fmearcd over with: clean' 
melted mutton fat, leaving them in the fun to 
tnibUie it, and are worked ahd j^reffed with the 
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hands to promote this efiedt. Afterwards the 
fkins are faftened one by one on the above*men* ' 
tioned ftretching>bench, warm, water is poured 
over it, and the fuperfluous fat fcraped off with 
obtufe wooden inftruments, to which the warm 
water juft poured on has much adifted. By tha 
procefs the ihagreen receives a fine white colour, 
and needs only in conclufien to be drelTed and 
rubbed. This whitenefs, however, is given tor 
the ihagreen, not fo much that it may continue 
in that ftate, but in order to impart to it a 
beautiful high red hue, as this end could not be 
obtained to I'uch perfection without that prepara- 
tion. But the ftiagreens intended to be ftained red 
muft not be brought out of the natrous bitter fait 
lye into the brine, but muft be made white in the 
manner above defcribed, and afterwards fupplied 
with the brine, in which they are left to lie about 
24 hours, or lefs, from the dye. The dye is 
made with cochenille or kirmifs as the Tartars 
call it. The operation is begun by boiling for a 
full hour about a pound of the dried herb 
tfchagan which grows plentifully on the fait 
fteppes about Aftrakhan, and is a fort of kali*, 
in a kettle large enough to contain about 4 
common vedros of water, whereby the Mrater 
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'acquires a greeiiifh colour. The herb is then 
taken out and about half a pound of grated 
cochenille put into the kettle, with which the 
above decoflion muft boil another full hour, 
diligently ftirring it on the fire that the kettle 
may not boil over. Laftly, to this are added 
15 or 20 grains of the material which the 
dyers call lutter (perhaps orpiment), let the dye 
boil a little more, and then take the fire 'from 
under the kettle. Then the Ikins taken out 
of the brine are laid feparately in trays, pouring 
the dye upon them four times, rubbing it in with 
the hands, that it may be equally fpread and 
imbibed, prefling it out every time; which 
done, they are ready for drying and ornament- 
ing, and fell much dearer than the others*. 

The feveral nations dwelling in Siberia employ 
alfo various methods in the preparation of 
leather. The Kalmuks, for example, tan their 
leather vtith the dregs of their kumifs or with 
four milk, fmoke it a little, and afterwards rub 
ii with feraped chalk. But the moft laborious 
an4 ingenious of their produdions are the 
i.EATHER VESSELS which they make in the 
following manner : the hides, as they come 
out of the water, are fpread in the fun ; then 

* Pallas, ncue Nurd. Beytr. ton. i. p. 325. 
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ilie women who are fkilled in the bufinefs 
proceed to cut out pieces of the fhapes neceflary 
for the veffel to be made, fewing them together 
with the finews of animals, and then drying them 
well in the fmoke of a fire. In this manner 
they prepare not only veffels with large mouths 
to which they give the form with their hands as 
the flcin is dr}ung, but alfo^ big-bellied leathern 
bottles for holding the kumifs, and faddle-flafks 
with a narrow neck, which for giving them their 
fliape, they keep inceflantly blowing up with 
great patience, at firfi: over the fire, and then 
filling them with fand or aflies, and ornament 
them on the outfide with a variety of ftrokes and 
lines. They even have the art of making large 
leathern tea-pots with a narrow fpout, fltaped like 
thofe in common ufe with us, in a very in- 
genious manner. In order to prevent the leather 
from becoming flaccid and likewife dirty by the 
hot water, thefe pots are filioaked more ftrongly 
and for a longer time ; an operation which lafts 
for feveral days, till at laft tlicy are as tranfparent 
as horn and almoft incorruptible. There are of 
the foregoing leathern bottles that hold five or 
fix runlets*. — All kinds of good leather is 
likewife prepared in various parts of Ruflia ; and 

* Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 3«i* 

the. 
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the iirhite-tanned leather made at Mofco from 
clklkins, bucklkins, goatlkins, &c. is very much 
efteemed. — The principal Ikins that are tanned 
into white-leather, are : fea-lions*, fea-bears f, 
fta-otters J, red §, crofs and black foxes, fteppe- 
foxes II, lynxes, rock-cats, blue houfe-cats, black 
cats, hlh-otters, and little otters gluttons, mar- 
tens, iltiffes, fableSj ermines, fnow-weazles, red 
iveazles, white and gray hares, red and black 
moles, grey fquirrels, black fquirrels, ftriped 
fquirrils 9, ziefel-inice, fine curley black kirghifian 
lamblkins Crimean grey lamblkins, &c. 

XXXIV. Wax-bleaching. What a great 
quantity of wax is annually produced in Rulfia is 
well-known : there are however but few 
eftablifhments for bleaching the raw wax. Moll 
of it is exported in its natural Hate, and partly 
confirmed in the country. Dmitri Aqdreef 
indeed fet up a wax-bleachery at Mofco; and 
there is one at Peterlburg on the Petroflkoi 
ollroff and another on the Peterlburg-fide. 

XXXV. Cabinet-makino and coach- 
MAKiNG. Thefe are here introduced merely for 
the fake of an opportunity for mentioning that 

• Vufchka. f Morlkoi'kot. J Morlkoi bobw. 

I White, bltie pefstzi. Q Korfaki. f Norka. 

4 Burunduki. j Baranki. 
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the Ruffians h?ive made very gre^ prpgrefs, 
in thefe mechanical arts ; thp extraordinary num«- 
her of coaches and chariots built at St. JPeterlburg, 
Mofco, Kazan, and even in Siberia, make no 
fmall parade ; and in the durability and elegance 
.of the workmanlhip they vifibly improve from 
year to year. The ruffian joinery and c^ineC 
work is always at lead one third cheaper than 
that done at St. Peterlburg or Mofco by gertpan 
mechanics. What the Ruffians fail mod in, in 
regard to thefe works, is the fine varnilhing 
and polifhing, which art however is of late years 
pretty nearly attained. In Tobollk are made 
japanned articles in the chinefe tade, and truly 
elegant. ' 

XXXVI. Glass-houses. Of thefe here are 
not a few ; yet not fufficlent for fupplying the 
home confumption, and therefore every year con- 
fiderable packages of glafs, bottles, &c. are 
imported. Glafs-houfes are in the govern- 
ments of Vladimir, Rezan, Tambof, Kazan, 
Penfa, Mofco, Vologda, Archangel, -Peterfburg, 

. and others ; in Livonia, Little and White Ruffia, 
and about fix in Siberia. In the neighbourhood 
of Mofco alone are 5, and in St. Peterfburg is a 
very large concern of this kind lately belonging 
to prince Potemkin, and another not far from 
Schlullelburg. . .. ■ 
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XXXVII. Pjlate-class manufactories. 
Near Peterfburg is one belonging to the crown, 
and another to a private proprietor. The former 
was efiablifhed during the reign of the cmprcfs 
Elizabeth and works only for the court. 

XXXVIII. Stone-cuttino. For this pur- 
pofe are three works maintained at the expencc 
of the crown. One of them fituate two verfts 

ft 

from Peterhof, another in Ekatarinenburg, in 
the government of Pcrme, and the third at the 
quarries ofLoktevlk in the province of Kolhyvan. 
At all the three the cutting-mills are turned 
by water. At Peterhof ;ire cut agates, porphyry, 
jafper, garnets, amethyfts, &c. which come partly 
from Siberia, partly from the mountains of 
Olonetz, and fome from abroad. At Ekatari- 
nenburg are made chiefly on the crown’s ac- 
count, fmall vafes, chiefly of amethyfl, jafper, 
garnet, quartz, marbles, &c. and the mailer 
artifts there alfo cut a variety of trinkets and 
other trifles for fale, fuch as, fleev e-buttons, 
rings, hair-pins, ear-rings, bracelets, crofles, 
feals, fnuiF'boxes, cane-heads, knife-handles, &c. 
But at Loktevik are cut very large vafes of 
porphyry and jafper, fome of them two arlhines 
in height, likewife pedeflals weighing 300 pood, 
table-flabs, chimney-pieces, &c. Both the flone 
and the workmanfhip are here equally elegant. 

— At 
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— At all three of them partly foreign, but at 
Loktevlk moftly domeftic emery is ufed 5 and the 
greater part of the tripoli is of that found in 
Siberia. The numerous architeftqral pieces in 
marble that are employed in the new magnificent 
buildings at St. Peterfburg, are moflly wrought 
in Finland, in St. Peterfburg, and at Ekatarinen- 
buig, where they are alfo'fplit and poliflied. 

XXXIX. Earthkn-ware manufactories. 
Of thefc there is a confiderable one near St. 
Peterfburg conduced on the crown’s account ; 
and two belonging to private proprietors are at 
Mofeo. — - Black eartiien pans are in general 
ufe throughout Ruflia, and are made at feveral 
places } but glazed veflels are rare, though in 
many parts there is abundance of good clays. I 
fhall juft mention a few places where a great 
deal of earthern-ware is made : Conftantinova on 
the Kliafma, Arat on the Piana, and Vaflillieva 
on the Volga, &c. The ware made at Mofeo is 
not durable ; and the fame may be faid of the 
cream-coloured ftone-ware which is defigned to 
imitate the englifh, but without the defired 
effeft. Another fabric of this kind, which 
produces a tolerable commodity, is at Rcval. 

XL. Porcelain manufactories. RufHa 
has at prefent three. The grand imperial raa- 
nufaftory at 6t. Peterfburg, that belottging 

VOL. HI. N N to 
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to M. Volkof at Savtk, and that fet up by 
our countryman Mr. Henry Gardner at Dmitrof, 
with a capital of 50,000 rubles, in 1766. I'hat 
at Peterlburg works chiefly for the court, cofts 
annually above 15,000 rubles and has 400 work- 
people belonging to it. Their ware has been 
gradually improving, and not till about 1 5 years 
ago has it been of ^eminent quality and beauty ; 
the latter is to be particularly underftood of the 
elegant modelling of the pieces in groups. But 
it muft fliJl yield the palm in regard to white- 
nc'fs, durability, and painting, to many of the 
manufaclories abroad. That at Peterfburg for- 
merly obtained its clay from the uralian moun- 
tains, but at prefent from the Ukraine, whence 
allb Mr. Gardner fetches it. The quartz comes 
from the mountains of Olonetz. The produce 
of Mr. Gardner’s manufaftory comes at prefent 
tolerably well into commerce, and he has even 
made a complete fervice for the court : his 
procelain is cheap, has a pretty white glazing, 
but is not particularly fubflantial, and the paint- 
ing will admit of improvement. — None of 
thefe manufaftories have fucceeded Jn imitating, 
cither in quality or cheapnefs, the blue faxon 
porcelain which is in fuch general ufe. 

XLI. Pitch-drawing. This buflnefs is 
generally profecuted by the boors in all the 
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re^ons where there are large forefts, particularly 
in Siberia. It is not only in the empire itfelf 
that a great quantity of it is confumed, as all 
machines, carriages, &c. are greafed with it 
inftead of coom or hog’s lard, and there is alfo a 
great confumption of it in the tanneries ; but 
much of it is befides exported. What is prin- 
cipally ufed by the tanners, is the birch-pitch, 
which is prepared in the following manner : 
the boors peel off from the ftems of full-grown 
birch-trccs the outward tender, white and re- 
finous baik, as high as they are able to reach 
with a lharp broad knife fixed to a (haft, in the 
form of a lance. This bark being colleAed in 
heaps they put it together in large pits, generally 
dug in a triangular lhape in the clayey foil, 
five or fix arfhines wide and four or five arlhines 
deep. At the bottom of thefe pits a large 
wooden veflel is fet, having a ^Vooden cover 
with an aperture in the middle dnd channels cut 
in it, and done over with clay as well as the 
whole lower part of the pit. — In the fame 
kind of pits likewife pitch is drawn from pine 
roots in regions where they abound. — In draw- 
ing the birch-oil, they put the quantity of .birch- 
bark in fuch manner in the pit as to lie in clofe 
high heaps, they then fet it alight, and when it 
is thoroughly burnt fo that no more finoke 
N N 2 afeends 
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afcends from it, they cover all vrith earth and 
leave it to exfude. In woody regions ; for 
inilance, on the Kamma, where the boors trade 
in birch’Oil, monilrous .large pits are made, and 
to the fpace under the cover a palTage is praflifed 
in the ground into which the people can creep 
and fet veffels under the opening of the cover, 
which when filled with the oil difi.illed per 
defeenfum, are changed. Where great quantities 
of this oil are drawn, it is poured together 
in large pits lined with clay, or into vats, and 
when it has depofed its footy dregs, the upper 
clear oil is drawn off, which proves as pure 
as brownifh petroleum, and is fold about the 
country under the name of vetofehnoi-dogt. 
In fpacious birch-forefts where are great ‘num- 
bers of windfalls, they coilefl the white, clean, 
remaining refinous bark of the birch, which after 
all the wood with the inner bark is changed 
into duff and rottennefs, lies ffiil like an entire 
tree, or large branches broken from the trunks 
remaining on the ground a perfect tube : and 
from this pure bark is obtained a clear oil aimoft 
totally free from all impurities*. 

* Pet. journ. tom. ii. p. 69. 1782. Mr. Lepechin has 
delcribed the preparation of the birch-oil and pitch in a 
manner very circttmftantial and highly inftrufUve to techno- 
logifta. Sec his journal, part i. p. 329. 
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XLII. Charcoal kilks. At aU the fiberian 
mines, as well thofe belonging to the crown as 
to private perfons, and even fome in Ruilia, the 
timber for making charcoal, is felled by crown 
boors inrolled to the works, who are obliged to 
perform it for their head-money (170 kopeeks). 
Formerly they likewife made the charcoal ; but 
fince 1779 this is abrogated in fuch manner, 
that though the boors dill make it under the in- 
fpeftion of an officer, yet they muft be particu- 
larly paid for it. According to the difference of 
the diftrifts they are paid by the kiln, from 7 to 
15 rubles, and even more. It is univerfally 
charred in flacks. Each flack confifls of 20 
fquare fathom of wood, and fhould yield of 
pine 75, of firs 64, and of birch and afpin 
wood 51 or 52 bafkets of charcoal, each bafket 
being reckoned at about 20 pood. Moll of the 
charcoal is of pine and iir, about Nertfchinik 
alfo of larch, and in a few ruffian diflri£ls 
of oak. Such a bafket of coals cofls now at the 
mines in Siberia 40 to 1 00 kopeeks, and upwards; 
whereas five-and-twenty years ago it was only 
at about half that price, and in 1724 at Ekata- 
rinenburg it was had for no more than 10 ko- 
peeks. 

XLIII. Sulphur works, niere were feve- 
ral of thefe formerly on the borders of the Vol- 
ga and the Sok, which, 1 know not wherefore, 
N N 3 have 
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have been fufFered to go to ruin. Foreign ful- 
phur is imported, though the materials of it 
abound in the country; and, for inftance, in 
Nertfcliinik there is a whole mountain of native 
fulphur. 

XLIV. Powder milds. In the fervice of 
the artillery are fome coufiderable ones at St. Pe- 
terfburg, Mofco, I^azan, &c. Thofe at Mofco 
produce yearly near 6000 pood, the pood at 5 
rubles. Under Peter I. the pood of powder 
flood in no more than i ruble 60 kopeeks. 
There are alfo foine powder woiks belonging to 
private owners, as at Kupovna on the Kliafma, 
&c. 

XLV. Iron founderies. Almoft at every 
iron mine, where there is a forge, cafl-iron ware 
is prepared in clay and fand. Various forts ol 
pans, pots, kettles, and other domeflic utenflls, 
as alfo fuch as are wanted at the mines and ma< 
nufaftories. At almofl all tbe mines, particu- 
larly at thofe belonging to the crown in Siberia 
and at Olonetz, they call cannons and other im- 
plements of artillery. At Petrozavodlk, in the 
government of Olonetz, is a grand cannon- 
fotindcry under the management of Charles 
Garcoigne efq. at a falary of 30,000, rubles per 
annum, where iron xannons are call of excellent 
workman (hip by means of a «Upola»fiimace. 
The principal founts lutherto produced by the 

flberian. 
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fiberian, are fome mafterly balluftcades and raiU 
ing, with a few ftatues cad at the foundery of 
M. Demidof. 

XLVI. Iron works. Here are meant all 
manufaftories where raw iron is wrought into 
malleable iron and various indruments and uten> 
fils. Of thefe are * : — Bar hammers, that 
are connected with every forge. A great ma- 
jority of the iron here • confifts in thick bars, 
whereby the works reap infinite advantage, as 
many of them can be made at lefs expence of 
trouble, art, money, and people. Indeed feveral 
ibrted-irons are made, but proportionably in 
fmall quantities, e. gr. quadrangular bar-iron 
and thin wheel-iron or drakes. There are alfo, 
though not many, rollers and Ihears for cutting 
nail-iron. — Steel hammers. Though there 
has been long in Ruiiia at feveral works what 
is called uklad or raw deel, or even perhaps re- 
fined decl for the ufe of their own fiiops made 
merely of old iron, yet not made, as has fometimes 
been faid, of half raw iron and half bardron. 
** For obtaining true deel, it has been advanced, 
* 

* A very curious article produced by the ruffian ■vrorlc- 
men are the litde bullets which are made in the village Pav- 
Idvllc on the Volga. They are no bigger than a pea, and 
coft in StraMenbeig's time only half a ruUe per dozen. At 
pKfent one of di«n softs as much. - 
N N 4 
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** they forge together the bar-iron with an eqaat 
“ weight of raw iron, without cooling the raw 
“ iron or renielting it, bend it together if it be 
“ ftraight, forge it again, and repeat this three 
“ or four times." Whoever knows any thing 
of the matter, is fenfible that ftecl is not to be 
made in this way. A company of Frenchmen, 
and fome others, attempted fome years ago to 
make cemented Heel of fiberian bar-iron. Thefe 
works, however, came to nothing. But feeing 
that every year gieat quantities of foreign fteel 
were imported, by fovereign authority in 1785, 
a Heel manufaftory was inftituted at Ekatarinen- 
burg on the model of that at Steyermark, where, 
from raw iron alone, a ftrong condenfed Heel 
like that of Steyer is prepared, and where fince^ 
as the works have been enlarged, as much Heel 
can be made as is wanted for the empire, though 
the ores of thofe parts have , by no means the 
quality necefl’ary for that purpofe. — Anchor 
roRGEs. Thefe are at feveral of the mine- 
viterltf. Very large anchors are made both for 
the ufe of the navy and for exportation. 
Flatting mills. At which tin-plates arik 
made for home confumption. — Nail-manu« 
FACTORIES. MoH of the nails for the inlanid 
trade are made by the fmiths in fome diftrifks of 
the Volga, for which' they gmeraHy ufe the flit 
6 iron . 
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iron from Siberia. I’herc is a manufa£bory of 
nails near Narva. — Wirk-mills are not nu- 
merous and make not enough for the home de- 
mand j' therefore wire and wire- works are im- 
ported — Needle-manufactorii-s. There 
is a needle fabric in the pronfkoi circle ; and a 
needle-maker lives in Reval. Neverthelefs feve- 
ral millions of needles are imported every year. 
— There is yet no manufadlory for scythes 
in Ruffia. In three years were imported at the 
ports of the Baltic alone 2,1 18,033 Rythes. If 
we add to this, what come in through Poland 
and over the Kuxine, the number will amount 
to greatly above .a million per annum. In Mofeo 
a feythe cofts ufually 50 to 60 kopeeks, but in 
Siberia they are not to be had for lefs than a 
ruble. At foine of the mineries attempts were 
made to make Icythes and ficklesj however 
they turned out but badly, and therefore the bu- 
fmefs was dropped. Yet am I perfuaded upon 
very good information, that as good feythes 
might be made here as elfewhere. — - Manu- 
factories OF FIRE ARMS. In the empire ar& 
•four, all belonging to the crown. The eldeft 
and the greateft is at Tula. It was put on its 

^ Concerning the wire-works pf the boon on the Volga, 
fee Ceorgi’a travels, togi. ii. p. 83 1. 

prefeat 
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prefent eftablifliment in 1717, employs up- 
wards of 4000 workmen *. Beiides mofquets 
and fide-anns at Tula are likewife made bits 
for horfes, various kinds of locks, iron bed- 
fieads, frames for fophas, taburets, chairs, and 
ftools of iron, (hears, files, chains, &c. — So 
early as under Peter I. 20,000 mufquets and 
10,000 pair of piftpls were made every year at 
Tula, and at Petrozavodlk 12,000 mufquets and 
6000 pair of piftols. — In the 10 years from 
1770 to 1780, at 'I'ula were made for the field- 
regiments (thofe who never change their head- 
quarters and feveral commandos, not included,) 
112,893 tiiulquets for the infantry, 4584 for 
the yasger corps, 18,333 for the dragoons, 2347 
mufquetoons for the Beet, 42,528 carbines, 324 
blades, 63,073 pair of piftols, 11,170 large 
feymitars, 51,639 fabres, 933 hangers, and 
95,590 fide-arms for the infantry. The price 
of a mufquet for the infantry is 4 rubles, for 
the yaegers 5 rubles, for the dragoons 397 to 
409 kopeeks, a carbine 331 to 389} kopeeks, 
a pair of piftols 369 to 384! kopeeks, a dra- 
goon fabre 243! kopeeks, a hufiar fabre 266 to 
300 kopeeks, an infimtry fide-arms 1 ruble, a 
large feymetar. 269 kopeeks. — The fiecond is 

* SuyePa travels, tom. u« 

Seftrabdc, 
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Seftrabek, 40 verfts from Peterfburg ; the third 
is at Petrozavodflc in the government of Olo- 
netz, and the fourth in Orel. That at Seftrabek 
has upwards of 400 maftcr-workraen. — - The 
works at Tula were by fupreine command new 
built in 1782, for which 388,000 rubles were 
allotted ; it delivers every year arms for 1 5,000 
men. Its yearly expenditure amounts to about 

100.000 rubles, -for which, befides the above, a 
confiderable quantity of arms are made. The 
manufafturers receive for their own work 

25.000 pood of crowndron. The two fire-arm 
manufaftories at Orel and Olonetz are faid to 
have each 500 workmen. At Tula are made 
various kinds of articles in fteel, fwords, cut- 
laiTes, &c. and are fold at a very moderate price. 
•— Other cutlers in Peterlburg, Mofco, Pavlovik, 
&c. make alfo the like with a multitude of other 
utenfils and inftruments in iron ; but very few 
(hears, no fine files, nor a hundred other fteel 
wares, of which great quantities come from 
abroad. 

XL VII. Copper and brass works. At fo 
veral of the fiberlan copper founderics, as thole 
of Pokhedyafchin, Demidof, Turtfchaninof, and 
fverdifchef, &c. many utenfils in copper and 
brafs are made. There are alfo nine in Mofco, one 


at 
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at Vologda, with feveral in Livonia and ond at 
Ifchora near St. Poterfburg. 

XLVIII. Cannon FouNDt'RiES. The art of 
carting cannons has been known in Rullia up- 
wards of 300 years; for “tzar Ivan Vaffillic- 
“ vitch,” fays Lcvefque, “ attira a Mofeou des 
“ artifans & dcs ouvriers italicns; ent're autfes 
“ Arilioic dc liologiic, qui fondoit des canons, 
“ & I’on en fit ufage pornr la premiere fois en 
“ 148?. conlrc ia ville de Falling en Livonie; 

les Suedois n’en employoient que treize ans 
“apres '.” — 'I'here is a very large cannon 
foundery at St. Peterlburg under the direftion 
of the artillcry-corps. in the fame city is like- 
wife an imperial bronze manufactory. 

XLIX, and silver working. There 
are five gold and filver workfliops in Mofeo, and 
a few at St. Peterfburg. Here may be added the 
jewellers and the gold and filverfmiths fuch as 
dwelt lb early as in 1420 at Novgorod, and who 
now have principally their refidence in Peterf- 
burg, Mofeo, and Uftiug. - In the laft-mentioned 
town much filver has been wfjpught from time 
immemorial ; particularly here were made a great 
number of filver boxes for fnufF, &c. with cn- 


* Hiftuirc de Ruflie, p. 538. 
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graved figures blackened, of which art they made 
a great myftery. Thefe figures, and even whole 
landfcapes and maps were graved in the filver, 
and the lines drawn over with melted fulphur, 
which fixed them black, and the whole work 
was afterwards polilhed. Thefe drawings upon 
the filver look like a black copperplate engraving, 
— Moreover, the gold anj filverfmiths of this 
country, by a decree of Nov. 25, 1779, are 
allowed to work lower indeed than the 84th 
aflay eftabliflied in 1700, but not lower than 
after the 72d; higher at their own diferetion, 
which, however, is never done. The 7 2d aflfay 
fignifies the fame jis of 1 2 lotes. 

L. Clock-making. A workfliop for this 
purpofe was fet up at St, Peterfburg in 1765 ; 
and at prefent Mr. John Hynam is clock and 
watchmaker to the court. A ftriking clock w^as. 
made and put up at Mofeo fo early as the 
year 1404*, 

* La premiere horloge fonnante fut placee a Mofeou fn 
1404 ; e’etait Touvrage d’un nomme Lazare natif de Scrvkk. 
Hiil- de Ruflic par Lever^uc, torn, ii. p. 270. 
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BOOK XII. 

OF THE COMMERCE OF RUSSIA. 

E great importance of the ruflian com- 
merce is fo univerfally known, that it would be 
needlefs to expatiate on it here. Nor is it of lefs 
notoriety, that it' was. even very conliderable in 
the remoter periods of northern hiftory. The 
cities of Novgorod and Pfeove efpecially became 
extremely rich and powerful by their trade, and 
were already conne£led with the hanfeatic league*. 

* In confeqiicnce of this mercantile connexion between 
Ruilia and the northern Europe^ the hanfe-towns in 1276 
eftablifhed fa^Iories in Pfeove and Novgorod. The mer« 
chants of Hamburg, Lubek, &c. ufually failed to Narva and 
Reval, and thence proceeded through Dorpat and Pfeove 
to Novgorod. Muller^s famml. ruff, gefchichte, tom. v. 
p. 418. 
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Riga, Reval, and Vyborg likewife carried on a cori- 
liderable trafRc in early times ; and none that arc 
acquainted with hillory can be ignorant of the 
former flourilhing flate of commerce in Taurida 
and its adjacent provinces. But never was the 
ruflian commerce fo important, fo extcnfive, 
and to fo large an amount as fince the commence- 
ment of the profperous reign of Catharine IL 
— Ihis commerce, however, is naturally di- 
vided into foreign and domeflic ; and thefe again 
into the maritime commerce on the Baltic and 
the White-fea, on the Euxine and the Cafpian ^ 
and into the commerce by land with Poland, &c. 
with Perfia; with the Kirghifes, and with 
China 

In K uflia commerce isfoUgwee} both by foreigners and 
natives ; of the former, however, thofe who are not enre- 
gillercd in the rufiian company of merchants, can only trade 
by commiflion. The Ruffians very rarely deal with foreigners 
otherwife than on twelve months time ; which contradl they 
term barak; but they arc cuilo-marily even paid beforehand. 
Foreigners likewife can only trade in the grofs or wholcfale, 
and arc obliged to depoiit their commodities in the ware- 
houfes belonging to the crown, and to pay warehoufe-dues. 
All merchants who arc inferibed in the guilds, and con&r- 
quently are ruffian fubjc^ls, were hcvetofore even liable to the 
capitation-tax ; but, in virtue of an nkafe of the lyth’of 
March 1775, they are exempted from it, and now in 
(hemf pay' a per centage pn their capital. The 

whole body of merchants is at prefent divided into 
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SECTION I. 

Of the Commerce by the Baltic. 

Navigation and commerce were purfu^d ofi 
the Baltic in the middle of the iixteenth century^ 
only from the (now ruffian)- ports of Finland and 
Livoiiiat But about the year 1553, in the reign 


guilds. To the firfl belonged, till 178^, fuch as ftated tliem* 
felves as poflefling a trading capital of above 10,000 rubles ; 
to the fecond thofe who declared to between 3 and lo,oooj 
and to the third whoever gave hlmfelf in as polfelling from 
500 to 3000 rubles. But in purfuanee of the municipal 
regulation bearing date the 24th of April 1785, thofe noW 
belong to the Hrll guild who dcelat^ to a capital from f o td 
50,0001 to the fccond thofe who make return of a capital 
from 5 to 10,000, and to the third all who acknowledge 
theif capital to be from 1000 to 5000 rubles. Capitalifls, 
who deliver in their ftatement at upwards of 50,000, and 
bankers as having 100,000 to 200^000 rubles, belong to thO 
clafs^ of what are called nominal burghers, and is endowed 
with fignal privileges. On all thefe capitals only a certain 
per centage is annually paid ; but on a requiiition of recruits^ 
the merchants are no lefs obliged to fumifh their quota td 
the geneiad kvy, than the boors and the burghers f only 
with this differenenoCf that the merchants have the iibert|r 
of payipg a certain f^oc inftead of delivering the recroitSi, 
which was forinerly fixed at 360, but by a bt^' regulation 
is now 500 rubles per head. 

VOi.. Ill* 00 of 
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of king Edward the Hxth of England, a fhip was 
fitted out at London, at the inftance of the famous 
navigator Sebaftian Cabot, for the purpofe of 
difcovcring a north-eafl; pal&ge to China and 
India, and the chief command of it given to fir 
Hugh Willoughby, and after him to Richard 
Chancellor, the former, with all his company, 
having perifhed miferably by the frofl, and the 
latter was loft in the haven of St. Nicholas, . in 
the White-fea, where at that time was only a 
monaftery. Thus failed the firft enterprife of 
the Englifh for opening a trade with Ruflia. 
Soon after this, tzar Ivan Vaflillievitch caufed 
the harbour of the archangel Michael to be con- 
ftrufled, granted feveral privileges to the englifh 
nation, and thereby at length grew up the trading 
port of Archangel, lince become of fuch confe- 
quence. The commerce here foon increafed ; 
and in 1655 exports from this port alone to 
England were to the value, of 660,000 rubles ^ 
from 1691 to 1701, on a yearly average, to the 
amount of 112,251 pounds fterling; whereas 
the' imports from England were eftimated at 
only 5:8,884 pounds Iterling. The revenue of 
the crown at Archangel amounted annually to 
about 100,000 rubles, a funr^ which, according 
to the then value of moh^, may be deemed very 
contiderable. The ptincipal articles of export 
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at that time were : potafties, caviar, tallow, wax, 
hides *, hemp, feathers, tar, yam, beef, rhubarb* 
filk, (probably chinefe or perfian,) cork, bacon* 
cordage, furs, briftles, &c. all rough commo- 
dities f. •— But, during the reign of Peter L 
a great revolution took place in this trade ; for* 
having built the city of St. Peterfburg, he drew 
thither the commerce of Archangel, and it be- 
came thenceforward the chief mart of the rulliaii 
empire. However, the commerce of Archangel 
has not entirely gone to ruin j nay, fince the 
alteration and debafement of the value of money, 
it amounts at prefent to a far greater fum than 
formerly, as we may fafely venture to Hate the 
exports at tWo millions, but can only reckon the 
imports at one fourth of that fum, or half a mil- 
lion of rubles, "fo the former articles of export- 
ation, others of importance are how added, as* 
cornj, linfeed, iron, flax, train-oil, fail-cloth* 
and other coatfe linens, tobacco, &c. 

* In the year 1674 amount of the exportation 

of yufts was fomewhat above 100, ooo^ but at prefent is near 
upon 200,000 poods. 

f fiachmcifter, on the ariival of the Engliih in Rnlliay 
Peterib. journ:^], 178b, 

. Corn is indeed not prpperly a new article of exporta- 
tion from Archangel; for ev$n fo early as the reign of tzai^ 
Ivan VaCillievitch, rye was carried from^that port to Eng- 
land, tiollaiid, Sweden, Denmark, and it'rance. 
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The commerce of St. Peterfburg began in a 
fhort fpace of dine to be of great importance. 
Even in the year 1 742, the exports amounted to 
about 2 millions and a half, and the imports to 
2 millions of rubles. At prefent the, former are 
eftimated at from 32 to 37, and the latter at 
from 19 to 26 millions of rubles. The chief 
ardcles of the peter (burg exports are : iron, 
hemp, flax, yufts, tallow, tobacco, wax, caviar, 
cordage, foap, tar, hemp-oil, fail-cloth, and 
coarfe linens, furs, faltpetcr, &c. 

The commerce of Riga is likewife of no flight 
confequence, amounting, if we include that of 
Arenfburg and Pernau, as belonging to the fame 
government, with it, to an objeft of between 6 
and 7 millions of rubles, whereof the exports 
may be between 4I and 5, and the imports i 
and a half or 2 millions annually. The chief 
articles of export are, hemp, flax, cordage, pot- 
afli, linfeed, hemp-feed, ihip-timber, tobacco, 
porn, brandy, &c. 

. The imports in the year 1793 were here, as 
well as throughout the whole empire, much di- 
minilhed by the ukafe prohtbidng the import- 
ation of french goods^ and all other sndcles of 
luxury, and which is RHl m ^11 force and ef* 
fisA, fo that at Reval a great variety of thofe 

commd- 
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commodities have been burnt as contraband. 
By a new ukafe, of Dec. i6, 1793, the price of 
brandy has been raifed, as well as the import 
duties on foreign fpirits, whereby it is alTertedj 
that the revenue will gain an annual increafe of 
5 millions of rubles. 

Mr. Herrmann calculates the total of the exports 
in 1790 from all thefe ports to amount annually 
to from 4§ to 5 millions, and the imports from 
I £ to 2 millions of rubles : and the whole of the 
commerce, adive and paflive, of that govern- 
xnent might then amount annually to between 6 
and 7 millions*. 

At that time the cuftoms in all the above* 
mentioned ports amounted to upwardsof 800,000 
rubles. From the above author we learn, that, 

“ In the year 1779 were brought into Riga 
alone, in fpecie, 241,809 holland>ducat8, and 
634,214 albcrts-dollars, which in rulTian coin 
amounts to 1,501,543 rubles and 40 kopeeks. 

Reval and Habfal exported annually together 
for 600,000 rubles, and import tor 800,000 ru- 

• The trade of the place Is fometlines alfo very confider- 
aUy indreafed by orders front the government : for In'- 
iUnoet nt' January. ! 794, 'im onder cattte from court to de* 
JiiKr t^hia tw« months, frptnt the iKth.of February to the 
1 2th of April, ijiyo^.pwds of ^Ih. be^, 63^^ poods of 
frefh butteri 8753 poods of buck>\vhcat>grlts, fur tbc fup* 
ply of the imperial fleet, then fitting out. ' 

003 bles-i 
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bles; of the former the principal articles are, 
corn, brandy, hemp, flax, wax, &c, 

“ The principal articles of importation are for 
about 50,000 rubles in fait, coffee, fugar, &c, 
thofe of exportation, rye, brandy, linfeed, flax, 
hemp, &c. The corn alone in many years 
amounts to 300,000 rubles. The prefent coin* 
pierce at the two' ports amounts annually to 
about 1,400,000 rubles, of which 800,000 are 
fet down to the imports, and to the exports 
nearly 600,009 rubles. The duties in 1785 ex- 
ceeded 1 8 '2,000 rubles j but in 1775 were but 
little more than 45,000. 

“ Narva exports annually for more than 

500.000 rubles, in wood, hemp, flax, &c. and 
imports in all kinds of coipiiiodities for about 

50.000 rubles. 

« Vyborg and Friederibhlhamm trade chiefly in 
deals ; the exportation yearly amounts to nearly 

100.000 rubles, ?ind the importation to full 

200.000 rubles. 

“ The ruffian commerce, in all the ports, 
which may generally be termed the Baltic trade, 
^mounts at this time, therefore, tq a fum of 
35,750,00a rubles ; of which the exports make 
'21,200,000, and rile imports 1 4,550,000; 

** It is faid that the ruffian furs are dearer in 
feterfburg than in Dantzic, Hamburg, anri 

X^eipfic i 
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lA:ipllc ; and this is, becaufe fo many furs are 
fmuggled out of the country. “ Though 
** Ruifia has a furplus of furs, yet fome forts 
“ are brought thither from America, which, 
<< becaufe far-fetched and dear bought, are pre- 
ferred to the Siberian*.” In 1775, 46,460 
american beavers and 7143 otter-lkins were im- 
ported at Peteriburg. — No ipecies of commerce 
requires fo much fpeculation as that in furs. 
Whenever a pope or a king of England dies, 
this trade all at once undergoes a complete revo- 
lution, by taking a new courfe, which lalls a 
twelvemonth, and then returns to its former 
channel. On fuch an event, the cardinals at 
Rome and the nobility at London want fo much 
ermine for their robes, that the whole ftock in 
Norway, Sweden, and Rullia, is immediately 
bought up and fent to London and Rome, for 
which reafon all other kinds of fur confidcrably 
rife in value f.” 

The trade in potaih, rhubarb, tar, train-oil, 
tobacco, caviar, &c. was formerly a monopoly of 
the crown. But at prefent, fait, brandy, fait- 
peter, and gunpowder are the only produ(£ls it 
referves to itfelf. Under Peter 1 . the trade in 
yufts, together with all Siberian and chinefe com- 

* BeaufobrCf financcy part ii. p. 450. 

-f Taube* account of the engliih ^rade and manufaflurel, 
pt 1 Ue Hcmnanni ftatlft* fchild. p. 429->»434. 

Q Q 4 mod!tics» 
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modities, were likewife included in this monq* 
poly. From the following ftateinent of the ex^* 
ports and imports valued in rHbles, the peteriliurg 
pommwce ivill be more accurately viewed. 


Jn the year 

1743 

- 

Exports amounted to 

3 > 479 > 65 ^ 

T 

Imports. 

3,030,337 

J 74 <I 

m 

3,184,322 


2,943,242 

^753 

m 

3 , 45».383 

» 

3,220,623 

5754 

m 

3 >S 77>939 

m 

3,279,097 

5755 

m 

4,550,060 

m 


5757 

- 

4,598,120 

dP 

3 > m ^ 37 S 

5759 

- 

3,530,614 

«• 

not procured 

1764 

- 

5,885,243 

IP 

5,459,533 

'775 

m 

8,299,584 

m 

6,892,833 

1776 

- 

not procured 

m 

5,356,531 

1777 

m 

1 2,960,000 

m 

8,640,000 

?779 

m 

not procured 

m 

8,856,801 

1780 


10,941,128 

m 

8,656,379 

478 * 

* 

' 12 , 954,440 

>P 

9*582,353 

X 7^^3 

• 

5 *,467,347 

m 

12,204,482 

■5783, ■ 


10,098,79^ 

m 

41,674,120 

1784 

- 

12,941,515 

m 

13,172,345 

5785 


x3>497»64S 

tp 

40,033,785 

. 1786 

•f 

13»36o,oH 

m 

M. 775*577 

1787 

7 

npt procured 

m 

45*564,553 

4788 . 

f. 

J?P» 3 ,S*» 93 ? 

m 

45 * 474*394 

5789 

p ■ 

31*735,663 

m 

>5*374**05 

4790 

» 

21,641,779 


22,964,618 


p 

20,0^0,657 

m 

35 »* 40>631 

' 

>6 ’ ' 
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In the year Exports amouiited to Imports. 

1792 - 2i,694,6‘67 - 22,262,738 

*793 - 23,757,954 - 14,580,569 

*794 - 25,565,767 - 21,741,176 

*795 - 3 *> 767>952 - 23,019,175 

*796 - 37>*‘o>333 - 26,355,890 

*797 - 32j45o>9*J - *9>366,o59 

1793. Imported by ruffian. Rubies. Kopecks, 
fubjeds, for - - 10,339,659 o 

By the Englifli, for - 2,879,100 69 

By the Danes, for - 538,576 25 

Excels of the exports over 

the imports this year . - 9»*77 j385 14 

1793. The receipts of go- 
vernment from the 
cun:oms,excire, and 
confifcated goods > 2,795,941 47 1 

1792. Thefe receipts were 4,109,079 36 
The diminution of the year 1 793 in thefe rer 
ceipts by 1,313,132 rubles 88| kopeeks was a 
ncceifary confequence of the new regulations 
in regard to the importation of foreign com- 
modities. For the fame reafon the number of 
the fhips arrived was 148 lefs than in the year 
1792. The fum of coined gold and filver 
brought into the port of St. Peceriburg in the 
year 1793* is eilimated at 57,600 rubles. 

It mud here be remarked, that thefe amounts 
of the imports, as well in. the port of Feterlburg, 

as 
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as in the other fea<ports, esfcced not a little the 
true value ; for, as, in order to prevent; as much 
as may be, all frauds at the cuftom-houfc, a 
law has been made to oblige the importer to dif- 
pc*fe of the commodity which he has eflimated at 
this or that value, to the cuftom-houfe ofBcers, 
for the fame value, with an allowance of fo 
much per cent, profit, when thefe officers have 
reafon to believe that he has rated the value be- 
low the truth, fo, it not unfrequently happens, 
that the merchants enter their commodities above 
the price they paid for them, and pay the duties 
accordingly. Hence it is evident that the true 
balance is more in favour of Rufiia than appears 
from the cufiom-houfo lifts. 


In the year 1778 

there arrived 602 fhips. 

1779 

— 

705 

1780 

— 

554 

1781 

— 

783 

00 

— 

634 

*783 

— 

632 

1784 

, 

0 

o\ 

00 

*785 


679 

1786 

— 

836 

*7®7 

^ 

. 783 

1792 

— 

^ which 5f* 

t >00 J alone- 

*793 

— ” 

886 Eng. 536. 

.*797 

— 

874 Eng. 440. 

1798 

— 

^^53 ^*9- 


The 
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The receipts at the cuftom.houfe at St. PeteiT- 
burg and Cronftadt amounted. 

Rubles. Kopecks. 

Intheyeari;75 to 1,698,626 

1780 - 2,077,430 165 

1781 - 2,374,300 9i 

1782 - 2,670,798 42I 
*783 - 2,966,188 28 
1784 . 3,109,385 — 

*785 ' 3*082,698 — 

*786 - 3,278,050 60 


SECTION II. 

Of the Commerce of the Euxine and the CafpUnu 

The commerce of the Euxine, or Black fea, 
iince its revival, is, in a manner, flill in its in* 
fancy. However, we may eiUmate the export* 
ation, from all the ports there belonging to 
Rufiia, at about one million ; and the import* 
ation at one million and a quarter. The 
principal articles that find a vent here are, 
cannon, furs, falted beef, butter, cordage, fail* 
(;lotb, kaviar, corn, and a variety of ruffian ma* 

nufadures. 
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DQ&dlures, efpedally iron, linen, cotton (lufTs, 
&c. The imports are, wine, fruit, coffee, filks, 
lice, and all kinds of turkilh commodities. 

Over the Cafpian, commerce, indeed, is of a 
very anticnt date ; but at prefent is not fo very 
conllderablc as it might be made. The exports 
amount to fomewhere about 1,200,000, and the 
unports to 1,000,000 of rubles. The articles 
of exportation here are nearly the fame with 
thofe that find purchalers on the Euxine, whereas 
we take in return fcarcely any thing but filk. 

As early as the fourteenth century the Vene- 
tians and the Genoefe, by the way of the Caf- 
pian, brought the Indian, perfian, and arabian 
commodities, with which they fupplied the fouth- 
ern parts of Europe, over Aftrakhan, to their 
magazines at Azof and Kaffa. From Aflrakhan 
the goods went op the Volga, then by land as 
lar as the Don, on which river they were next 
forwarded to Azof. Even the northern parts 
of Europe were furnilhed with the fame afiatic 
commodities by the ruffian traders, over Aftra- 
khki, who fent them to their principal magazine 
at Vifbey, a lians-town on the ifle of Gothland. 
The devaffationS occafioned by the wars of Ti- 
inur, towards th& end of the fourteenth century, 
caufed the transfer of'thls trade from Aftrakhsin 
to Smyrna and Aleppo ; and the araliian com- 
- merce. 
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merce, for which thefe places, befides, lay more 
convenient, never returned again to Aftrakhaii ; 
but a part of the perfian trade was, foine time 
afterwards, turned into its former channel. 

The moft confiderable harbours and places of 
trade on the Cafpian, lie partly on the ruflian, 
partly on the perfian, and partly on the arabian. 
coafts. The ruflian are, i. A^rakhan, the grand 
mart of the cafpian commerce. 2. Gurief, at 
the exit of the Ural ; but few merchants, how- 
ever, refide here, for the fake of carrying on a 
little trade with the Kirghiftzi, &c. 3. Killiar, 

at the difemboguing of the Terek. Tbe fliips 
bound for this place ufed formerly to run into 
the fouthern mouth of the Terek ; but, becaufe 
the mouths of that river are now choaked 
up with fand, the goods are landed in a little 
bay about 60 englifli miles from Killiar. This 
latter place draws from Aftrakhan the european 
commodities wanted for the perfian trade ; 
as alfo corn and other neceflaries of life for the 
ruffian colonies on the Terek, and for the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring chain of mountains 
of Caucafus. Befides the goods which are 
ordinarily fent from Killiar into the perfian har^ 
bours, the inhabitants carry ona fmuggling trade 
to Shamachy, Derbent, and even as far as 
Tefiis in Georgia, but is extremely infecure, as 

the 
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the caravans are frequently plundered by band^ 
of rubbers that infefl; thofe parts. — The perfian 
havens are, i. Derbent, in the province of 
Shirvan; but veifels can rarely approach the 
Ihore, on account of the fanJs and Ihoals, and 
arc obliged to lie at anchor two or three miles 
off. Therefore not more than three or four 
ruffian Ihips come annually to this place, which 
are ufually laden wuh corn, bringing with them 
likewife iron, ftcel, and lead for the Lefghis and 
other tartarian nations dwelling on this fide 
Caucafus. 2. Nicfcovaia priflan, or Nifebad, is 
a haven formerly much frequented by the 
Ruflians ; the merchants particularly from Sha« 
machy came hither in great numbers, with euro- 
pcan commodities. — 3. Baku is reckoned the 
fafelt harbour of the Cafpian, becaufe fhips may 
lie at anchor in feven fathom water j yet in 
fome places the entrance is dangerous on account 
of lhallows, illands, and fandbanks. Baku, like 
Derbent, is inhabited by Perfians, Tartars, and 
fome few armenian merchants. The principal 
articles of export by which the traflrc of this 
place is chiefly fupported, are the naphtha, and 
the fine rock fait, both of which are colleded on 
the call fide of the bay. .The inhabitants in-* 
deed cultivate faffron and cotton, but not with 
any confiderable advantage. '1 he trade of Baku 
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is (loubtleis of more confequence than that 
of Derbent, though in faft but very confined, 
and is mofily carried on with Shamachy, whence 
it gets filk and filk-ftuifs. A ruffian conful 
ufually refides here. — 4. Sinlili, or Enfeli, is 
truly but a wretched place, yet it is the moll 
frequented of all. Formerly velTels entered the 
bay by the canal ; but, as that pafTage is now 
obfiruOed by accumulated fahds, they remain at 
anchor in the road. Enfeli lies at the diflance 
of only a few verfts from Refht, the chief town 
of the province of Ghilan, whicli produce the 
bell filk and the fineft filk-ftufis of all thefe parts. 
At Enfeli there is alfo a ruffian conful ; and the 
Ruffians tiade here to great advantage. Com- 
modities go from hence to Refht, which town 
fupplies the bordering provinces of Perfia, and 
tlie neighbouring independent Hates as far as 
Georgia, with european commodities; thofe 
goods excepted which go immediately from 
Aflrakhan, through Kifliar and Mofdok, into the 
adjacent dillrids of Georgia and the ndghbour- 
ing mountains. 5. Farabat, and 6 . Med- 
fhetizar, on the fouthern coaft, in the province 
of Mazanderan, are mere villages. In the latter, 
however,, a confiderable trade is carried on, on 
account of its vicinity to Balfrufh, the chief 
town of the province, whither the Ruffians 
. and 
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and the Armenians bring their wares. Hithef 
come likewife merchants from Kiikan, lipahan, 
Schiraz, Korazan, See. bringing with them per> 
fian and Indian produds. llic province itfelf 
exports filk (which, however, is far inferior 
to that of Ghilan), and rice and cotton. — 
7. The bay of Aftrabat, where the Ruffians 
land, and then travel to the capital town of that 
name. The products of this province, and their 
exports and imports, are nearly the fame with 
thofe of Mazanderan. Aftrabat trades moftly 
with Kandahar. — • The tartarian havens are, 
I. The balkanfkoi bay j and, 2. Mangulhlak ; 
both of which, but efpecially the latter, have 
a very fccure roadftead. The Ruffians vifit the 
iilands in the balkanlkoi bay, which are moftly 
Inhabited by pirates of the race of the turkoman 
tartars ; thefe iflands yield rice and cotton, and 
one of them, named Naphthonia, has a great 
quantity of naphtha. It is thought that the 
commerce of thefe parts might be greatly ex- 
tended, to the advantage of the Ruffians, as it 
would be far more convenient to trade from 
hence with the bukharian Tartars, than from 
Orenburg, through the country of the Kirghiftzi. 
The commerce of Mangulhlak is more conftder- 
able. The neighbouring Tartars being the pro- 
du&s of their own country, and thofe of Bukhariat 

too. 
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too, viz. cotton, yarn, fluffs, furs, hides, rhu- 
barb, &c. The principal commodities that are 
brought from Aflrakhan to the ports of the 
Cafpian, are, dutch, french, filefian, and englifli 
cloths, vitriol, foap, alum, fugar, ruffian leather, 
needles, ruffia linens, velvet, glafs ware, paper, 
fonie few furs, hides, a finall matter of tea, corn, 
butter, wine, brandy, wiioden veffels for houfe- 
hold ufes, fea-horfe -teeth, iron, copper, tin, lead, 
iron ware, clocks, indigo, cochineal, &c. The 
mofl material articles of importation are, filk 
(moflly raw) from Shirvan and Ghilan, lamb- 
Ikins from Bnkharia, rice, dried fruits, fpices, 
fafforn, a trifling matter of fait, fulphur, and 
naphtha. The Indians and the merchants of 
Khiva bring occafionally gold and filver in ingots 
and bars, gold-duft, precious ftones, and pearls, 
to Aflrakhan. — In the year 1770, the exports 
and imports of the whole commerce, both by iea 
and land, to and from the Cafpian fea, amounted 
only to about 400,000 rubles ; in the year 
1768, already to upwards of 800,000, and in 
1775, to more than a million of rubles, without, 
reckoning the contraband trade. At prefent 
it is undoubtedly at the fame amount. 

Soon after Peter 1 . had fubdued the northern 
provinces of Perfia to his dominion, he fought to 
voi . III. p p induce 
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induce the Enghffi to engage in a commerce with 
Perfia, over Ruflia * j but the many unfuccefsiul 
attempts that had been made fince the fixteenih 
century, and in which large fums had been loft, 
deterred them from entering into the defigns 
of that monarch. The great advantages ex- 
pected by the emperor to accrue from his 
new conquefts, now fuddcnly vaniflied ; and, to 
add to his dlfappointment, thefe provinces, which 
at firft brought in a nett profit to the crown 
of bcojooo rubles, now became burdenfome to 
it. The inhabitants abandoned the place of their 
nativity *, agriculture and the breed of the filk- 
worm lay negleCted, and a great part of the 
garrifon died from the unwholefomenefs of the 
atmofphere ; fo that within the fpace of 14 years, 
130,000 Ruffians are faid here to have found 
their graves. This moved the emprefs Anna to 
relinquifh thefe provinces to Nadir Sliah, in con- 
fideration of obtaining fome advantages more im- 
portant to commerce, Inch as, among others, the 
liberty of import and export, duty-free, in all the 
harbours of the Cafpian. Ruffia now gained 
more from thefe provinces by trade, than before 

* lie even Inftitiiterl a rufllan mercantile company, which 
confifted of 400 aftions, each of them at 1 50 rubles, and 
■.vhich was Qot abolifhed till 1762. 
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by the conqueft and pofleffion of them. Shirvan, 
Mazanderan, and Ghilan, cultivate the fineft 
filk, rice in fuperfluity, and gladly take the 
ruffian produfts. — Encouraged by the prof- 
pefts this happy change afforded, and hoping to 
profit by favourable conjunftures in the court of 
Perfia, at the fame time confidering the fmall 
expence of carriage in Ruffia, Mr. John Elton 
formed the project to deliver perfian products, via 
Peterlburg, to the Englilh, from the firft hand, 
and confequently cheaper than by getting them 
of the mercenary Armenians, over Smyrna. 
He promifed himfelf a great vent for engliih 
commodities, with the proteftion of the Shah, 
who was fomething more than a bold and 
fuccefsful rebel ; and, having firft perfuaded the 
englilh fixftory at St. Peterlburg, then the Ruflia 
company in London, and the ruffian court itfelf 
to concur in this projeft, in the year 1742 he 
built a fliip at Kazan, freighted it with a cargo 
obtained from Peterlburg, and failed to Aftra- 
khan. The profits arifing from the fale of the 
firft cargo were not fuch as to abate his hopes 
of making a rapid foitune. In the mean time 
the new commerce ftruck root ; at laft, however, 
Elton himfelf fpoilt all, by fuffering himfelf to 
be caught in the fnare laid for him by the 
p p 2 envious 
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envious Armenians, who had hitherto vainfy 
attempted to prevent the fuccefs of his en- 
terprife. Nadir Shah found Elton a very fit 
inftrument for puttinj^ in execution one of his 
darling fehemes. He made him an admiral,, 
caufed a (hip of 20 guns to be built, the com* 
mand of which he gave to Elton, with orders to 
hoift the perfian flag, and to oblige all the rulTian 
velTcls to ftrike fail to it as paramount over 
the whole extent of the Cafpian fca. In vain 
did the fadory fend him letters of recall ; in 
vain did they offer him riches and promotion 
from the Britifh court ; he remained in Perfia, 
where he out-lived Nadir Shah ; after whofe 
death he foon fell a victim, as his favourite, 
to the rage and refentment of the opprelfed 
fubjefls. Elton, by undertaking the bold plans of 
his new fovereign, muft necefl'arily have excited 
the indignation of the ruffian court. If it had 
before approved and encouraged thefpeciousen- 
rerprize, on the fcore of benefits toarife from it to 
the ruffian empire, it now prohibited the Englifli 
■from the farther profecution of this traffic ; not 
from jealoufy or envy, but for very juft and folid 
reafons. The nation now carries on this lu- 
crative commerce itfelf; and Baku and Sinfeli, 
or Enfeli, are the principal ports to which 
the Ruffians trade. . ,» 
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In the year 1785 were brought into the ruf- 
fian ports of the Euxine, by the Dardanelles, 
in various articles, to the amount of 806,330 
piallers; and to the value of 735,117 rubles in 
ruilian goods, exported from them to the Turks. 
But, as the tranfport from the Dardanelles does 
not make up the whole of the ruflian commerce 
on the Euxine, I have ftated^it at the above fum. 
— By the ukafe of the 2 2d of February, all 
perfons engaged in commerce and foreigners of 
every denomination are allowed full liberty in 
the cxercife of their religion, together with all 
the rights, privileges, and advantages in thp 
ports of Kherfon, Feodofia *, and Sebaftopol, 
that are enjoyed at Peterlburg and Archangel. 
The trade of the Krimea was heretofore uncom- 
monly gainful and extenfive ; for, in the ele- 
venth century, when a part of this peninfula fell 
under the dominion of the Polovtzi, better 
known from the byzantine hiltory under the ap- 
pellation of the Romanians, they granted the 
Genoefe, in return for the promife of the pay- 
ment of certain tributes, the permillion to ereff 
warehoufes, which, in procefs of time, grew 
into to.wns and fortrelTes. In this way, among 


* Or Kafia. 
P P 3 


ethers, 
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Others, KafFa rofe to that greatnefs which it has 
prcfcrved to our times, and which, efpecially in 
the thirteenth century, diftinguiihed it as the 
foremoft of the ftaple-tovvns of thofe regions. 
But by little and little the Genoefe were driven 
out of the Krim, and with them the flourifliing 
commerce of thefe parts took its flight, till fuch 
time as Peter the great, having got pofleflion of 
Azof and laid the foundations of I’aganrok, at- 
tempted to get a lhare in the commerce of the 
Euxine by extending the ruffian traffic thither, 
which was one of the projects he had at heart. 
This attempt, however, proved entirely abor- 
tive, on his being forced to furrender Azof by 
the treaty of Pruth, after the unfuccefsful cam- 
paign of 17 1 1. The revival of the trade of 
the Krim, or rather of Taurida, was referved 
for the brilliant reign of Catharine II. when, 
on the re-acquifition of Azof and 'I’anganrok 
in 1774, and with them the fortrefles of Kin- 
burn, Kcrtih, and Yenicali, and a great ftrctch 
of country between the Bogue and the Dniepr, 
it began again to rear its head ; but it did not 
thoroughly revive till 1782, when this com- 
merce was fettled on a firm and lading bafis, 
and the grandeft profpeds opened to it, by the 
pbteiition of the whole Krimea. This com- 


merce. 
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merce, however, cannot be puflied to any con- 
fiderable degree of confeqiience, till the naviga- 
tion of the Euxinc is entirely free to Ruilia, and 
till Taurida and the neighbouring regions have 
greatly incrcafed in population. But then the 
ruflian coimnerce in tlie Eaxinc cannot fail of 
becoming of iinmenfe importance. I’hen the 
fouthern provinces of Rulua will have an oppor- 
tunity to export a great part of their fuperfluous 
produ£i;s ; to carry on a confidcrable trade with 
the Poles and the Auftrian provinces ; to fupply 
Conflantinople with the necell'ary articles, efpe- 
cially corn ; to traflic with the Greeks in the 
Levant, and to carry a part of the fiberian iron, 
hemp, linen, flax. See, by the Dardanelles di- 
ret^lly into the Mediterranean, and therebv to 
furnilh Spain, Prance, and other countries* 
quicker and cheaper with Ihip-timber, than by 
the Baltic and the German ocean. Of late the 
ruflian commerce oii the Euxine having been 
t^raduallv on the decline, or at lead ever fluftuat- 
ing, at prefent feems in a total dagnation, though 
fomewhat upheld fince the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Kainardji, principally by dims of 
money advanced by Ruffia, and by the eda- 
blilhment of a ruflian mercantile houfe at Con- 
dantinoplc, under the firm of Siednof, James, 
p p and 
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and company. According to the cuftom-houfc 
books, 


In the year 

tlic experts amt^ to 

the imporiJj 


1 ubk *5 kop. 

1776 - - - 

569,822 88 - - 

87,143 29 

1777 - - - 

242,118 44 - - . 

83,24s <;o!- 

I 77S the tr.tde fuffcitd .i r. inicriuption. 


1779 . - . 

161,690 38 - - - 

90,641 74;: 

I7S0 - - - 

130,187 — . . . 

105,47? 58 

Total 

903,818 70 

276,504 52 

Coiifeqiiently i year 
with another 

1 2 25,954 67 

69,126 13 


I'liercfore at that time the whole commerce ol* 
one year amounted to about 300,000 rubles j 
but in the years 1785 and 1786 already to a 
milHo.i iiiJ a half; and, if we add to this the 
coj'traba.'d trade, it amounted previoufly to the 
breaking out of the war, certainly to above 
two niiili'/is : whence it appears how greatly 
this conur.erce has increafed fmee the taking 
poflfcliiMi of the Krim. Yet it will never attain 
to any vail iinj)ortancc till Ruflia, by one way 
or another, has got a power fuperior to that ot 
the l urks on the Kaxine. 

Mr. Soimonof has pointed out the harbours 
where, in his opinion, and indeed from adual 
experiment made by himfclf, (hips may moll 
cpnveitieutly turn in, deliver their cargoes, and 

take 
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take a frefh freight oq board. Nifovaia priftan, 
or the coafl: of Nifabat, is not proper for (hips of 
the conRruAion he propofes ; but if the mer- 
chants mean to continue their trade to that 
place, and for that purpofe prefer the old bulfes, 
to hukers and galleots, experience may Ihevr 
them, that his vcflels will not be lefs ferviceable 
to them, and at feme diftaoce from the coafl: 
may ride fafely at anchor. It would be of great 
advantage to form a harbour and edablilh a 
place of trade at one of the mouths of the river 
Kur, as it was the intention of Peter the great 
to do. Thither all the commerce of Georgia 
and Siiirvan might be drau n ; and this place, in 
rime, would become a confulerable mart for the 
whole weftern coafl of the Cafpian. Even if 
fhips were to lie in the Apfheron canal, as they 
may do in great fafety ; their cargoes might be 
carried thither over land from Shamachie. 
Though the diftance be greater than from Ni- 
fovaia priftan, yet the way is not fo mountjun- 
ous. Another harbour, in the gulf of Sinfili, 
would be very commodious for Ghilan, and for 
the tranfport of commodities to and from Perfia. 
However, Mr. Soimonof does not infill upon 
this, becaufe in his time the trade was already 
ellablilhed there, and Ghilan was under the ruf- 
fian dominion. Thirdly, the city of Adrabat 
14 lies 
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lies very convenient for a harbour, and for trade 
to the cailern diftrids of Korazan, Bukharia, 
Samarkand, Bulch, and even to India, for which 
purpoll', if this place be not ceded to Ruffia, 
• as it oupflit to be in conforroily with the treaty 
concluded with Ifniael-Bey, a frcfli treaty Ihould 
be made with Perlia. — The ealiern coaft of the 
Cafpian is not taken into confideratlon by Mr. 
Soimonof, on account of the faithlcfs and pii'a- 
tical Trughmei.ians, and becaufe the neft of rob- 
bers at Khiva preclude all l otribiliiy of trading 
thither. Only to Tuk-karagan the trade might 
be carried on in the fame fort of vefiels as for- 
merly, for which the harbours in the ifland of 
Kulali lie commodioufly enough, and would fave 
them the neceflity of expofing themfelves to 
dangers on the coafts of the firm land. — Mr. 
Soimonof then propofes to eftablilh a magazine 
on the ifle of Shilot in the Apflieron-canal ; and 
there to keep a pod-boat, with an under officer, 
a cook and fix Tailors, to vifit all the havens, 
and bring intelligence from them to Adrakhan. 
Permiffion, he thinks, ffiouKl be granted to fuch 
perfons as wiffi to maintain themfelves by catching 
fiffi and fcals, to build houfes and fettle there. 
There would be no want of people who would 
gladly avail themfelves of fuch a licence. In 
the various arms of the river Kur they might 

lay 
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lay the fame fort of uftiugs, or hfli-fnares, as 
are ufed on the Volga, as the beluga, the ftur- 
gcon, and the fevruga of the Kur, ftrive up- 
wards as they do in the Volga. Thefe fifli are 
at fome feafons in fuch abundance, that one may 
hook them out of the water with nothing but a 
boat-hook, as Mr. Soimonof himft-lf often has 
fetn done in the canal of Syifili. But the peo- 
ple there only take them when they are in want 
of glue for their own ufe. For the purpofes of 
this filhery particular veffcls muft be kept, as 
well to go from the Apfheron-canal to the Kur, 
as alfo to bring the falted or dried fifli to Aftra- 
khan, or to other ruffian fettlements on the 
Cafpian. Mr. Soimonof thinks the culture of 
the filk-worm and of faftron might be managed 
to much greater advantage than they are at 
prefent. 


SECTION III. 

Of the Commerce by Land. 

The commerce by land with the Poles, Pruf- 
fians, &c. is confiderable. Ruffia takes from 
thefe countries commodities for about two mil- 
lions of rubles, and carries to them for fcarcely 

50 -,000. 
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500,000. The principal objects of importation 
are, fcythcs, cloths, linens, hemp, flax, &c. 
the two lad of which produfts are again fent otF 
from Riga. 

The commerce by land with Perfia paffes over 
Riiliar and Mofdok, and Ruflia receives prin- 
cipally, by the fame way, filk. , The exports 
amount to about 100,000, and the imports to 
200,000 rubles *. 

The commerce with the Kirghifes is moflly 
carried on in the way of barter, and this chiefly 
in the fibcrian fortrefl'es of Orenburg, Troitzk, 
Peterpavlovlk, Yamiihcva, Scmipalat, and Ud- 
kamenogorflif. Goods to about a million and a 
half rubles are exported, and imported to juft 
the fajne amount J. The Kirghifes bring prin- 
cipally 


* In the year 17771 hlk was impprteJ, over Kifliar alone, 
to the amount of 125,101. rubles. 

f Somewhat of a copcern in filnr and gold enters into 
this commerce ; not as money but as articles of trade. In 
b’emipalatinflt, for example, in 1777 for 72,015 rubles 
in bars of filver were imported. 

f According to the lift annexed, the trade with the 
Kirghifes in 1 775, did not amount to near fo much. Three, 
however, of the above-mentioned forts aic omitted in it, 
where the trade is at prefent confidcrablc. In Scinipalatinlk 
alone the exports were above 100,000 rubles. There arc 

alfo 
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cipally horfes, horn-cattle, /heep, and very coftly 
fheep-fkins, receiving from Ruffia in return wool- 
len cloths, iron, and a great quantity of houfe- 
hold goods and other curopean commodities. 

The chinefe commerce (which, however, is at 
prefent interrupted) is likewife a mere barter, 
but very confidcrable. We may admit, without 
much danger of miflake, that Ruffia, of late 
years, has thence received articles for two mil- 
lions, and returned them for nearly as much, 
'rhe chief of the matters that come to Ruffia 
from China arc tea, filk, and kitaika, (nankeen,) 
and of what arc carried thither, the valuable 
fibcnan furs’'^. 

The aggregate total then of the whole com- 
merce of Ruffia by land, comes to near 
9,800,000 rubles, which gives a balance of 
about 1,600,000 rubles agaiiiH. the empire. 


ri!(o fcvcral oilier petty fort on the line, wiicrc tlie Kir^hifes 
trallic, as do tne biikhatians and others ; fo that my llatc- 
mc;it, for the time preient, is undouhtcdly not too high. 

♦ Mr. Coxe leckons the chiuefe trade already for the 
year 1777, at 7,200,000 guldens, (above 4 millions of 
rubles,) Tiavcls, vol. i. p. I Si. and in his other work, 
Dilcovcrics of the Riifliaus, nt 4 millioDS of rubles.. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the whole Commerce in general. 

For convincing the reader of the round accu- 
racy of the fums ftated in the preceding feftion, 
the annexed ilatement may fufiice, as it repre- 
fents the whole account of the commerce in 1 775. 


At the Sea ports. 

Imports. 

Expoits. 

Duties. 

St. Peteifburg - 

Rubles. Ko,^. 
6,892,833 54i 

Rubies. Kop, 
8,299, -584 9 i 

Rubier,. Kop. 
1,656,829 96^ 

CronilaJc - • 

- - - - 

37,8^8 0 

1,786 »s 

Naiva - - - 

37,211 icj 

4j'.C-t5 3l 

94.739 87 

Viborg - - - 

113, 5«J 69 

S '>',^7 

*'>487 35i 

Friederickfiiaixim 

2^,939 ^7 

*7»57+ 39 

6,770 I8J 

Archangel • - 

181,7^7 63 

3*!- 

144,961 84 J 

Oneg* - - 

.... 

6,289 83J 

1,164 *6]' 

KoU ... 

- . . - 

.... 

10 zsi 

Adrakhan . - 

} 7 i 

Sf’»,3*7 3i 

24,308 6 

Temernikof 

79,708 70^ 

77. ‘45 'i 

**.979 39j 

Riga - - - 

1,9 50, ‘’03 25 

4,619,797 ^Si 

58:S496 3^- 

Reval ... 

556,9 '+ 50 

410, ',80 47 J 

41,667 ij{ 

Pernau - - - 

*•■'.‘35 '7-i 

280,674 53I 

*9.>97 652 

Arenlburg - - 

16,023 51 J 

55,528 86^ 

4*78 75 

Habfal - - . 

13,508 50 

33,838 50 

2816 77i 

At the cuflom- 
houfes on the 
frontiers. 

Pfeovet towards 

Poland ' - - - 

3*3 ^ 7 i 

... - 

94 5'i 

OlooetZy towards 

Sweden « • 

4,587 *0 

88,21 i3 

676 ,o| 

Keuflilot, ditto « 

93 83 

>49 95 

*9 7 i 

KiHiart towards 

Perfia - j - 

106, S33 65 

89,666 9 

5374 54 
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At the Sei- ports. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Duties. 


Rubles. K.op« Rubles. Kop. 

Rubles. Kop. 

Kremcntfliulc, to- 

wards Poland - 

a 4»734 05 

13,166 95 

6,725 60 

Sekcrinik - - 

134 0 

- - . - 

25 25 

Tzaritflienflc 

8,491 

32 40 

7,i6i 95 

I'ercvolotflc - - 

28,161 50 

777 0 

3*285 37 i 

£lizdbe(/k - - 

* - - - 

32,209 49 

747 S*i 

Ifiumfk - - - 

4S8 — 

- - - - 

103 78 

Baciitu'/k - - 

4,04^ 50 

163 20 

857 75 

Kl'opciik - - 

" * 3 

16,785 85 

5 8 59 i 

Nilhinfk 

- - - - 

. 4,775 Co 

1,191 

\'allilkof - - 

83,169 4S 

302,395 71 

11,708 4I.J 

PeieJUvl - - 

60 0 

695 0 

59 75 

Staikulilc - - 

3CJ 0 

241 25 

14 39} 

Mcfhigoilk - 

4,C29 45 

397 So 

1,233 20 

Soiokofhit/k - - 

p 

0 

0 

23,791 50 

6,165 5ii 

K.imsnrv - - 

320 •— 

>?,' 4 ‘ 5 

830 9| 

A 7of,of'raj.at'ioiv', 
towards the C.u- 

caJc’.in n.u*L)iia - 


JC9 30 

9 S/f 

Rof'atlhef, towards 

Poland - - - 

61, Cl; 68 

7ji7^ 

10,473 ^2-1 

F.vk-.iriCi.rtc - - 

3^- 53 

730 Co 

151 28 

Medved ova 

3.005 <i' 

4,-71 20 

176 36!- 

Tciot/hinik - - 

5 s, 98S 7.f 

164,693 7S 

13,204 io£ 

Kubcfli - - - 

669 jZ 

2,123 ‘‘7 

67 I9-* 

Felcuiii'.fnclk 

1,198 <;o 

951 33 

70 tsj 

Dobranfk - - 

4,664 72 

22,391 50 

5,940 S5A 

Vilhnof/k - - 

- - - - 

13 80 

3 i8f 

Shleli'goffk - - 

5,300 49 

SJ 20 

SS6 32 

Mclnltzk - - 

75 45 

54 5^3 

20 41 

Bt'ihenkofik 

3-7,530 60 J 

16,275 I 

7,896 6a{ 

Uruitzk - - - 

17,614 56 j 

1,0:4 15 

2.579 ao 

Schtfchutfcheflk - 
Boefjk - - - 

5 S 9 Sii 

3,141 i6i 

_ - - - 

125 zsl 

Orenburg^ towards 


ia344 35 

7*9 H 

the Kirghif^xi 

and Bukharians 

20?, 24a 52f 

206,114 67 J 

48.1s? 57 i 

Troitzk - - 

34>339 4 ° 

31,137 i3i 

7,208 54 
^'’amuihef 
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At the Sei-portb'. Imports. 

Exports. 

DutVs* 

Ruble:;. Kop. 

> Rubles. Kop. 

Rubles. Kcp. 

y^mufhef - - 2,S?.8 61 

*,464 »8| 

*'s 55 J: 

Pcri'r;.avci/k, or 



K'kK if tov^.lrd 3 



China . - - I, j 2 '•,4 CO 48 J 

1,294, 58 r 2^ 

4 «*> 5 S 9 J'i 

Za ach.itai - - 2,486 17 J 

1,029 12 J 

*.13° 

PjiticuUr receipts . - . _ 

- - 

35 . 5 " S®I- 

Total 12, 87 

18, 5 ci 

3,r-6,iX2 5’- 

Of gold and filver, i.\ f .rc’gn c.'i 

in, imported by the 


Pahic - - * 



JExi'cnJed In payment of tbc'^u*: 

i.i dol'irs 1304 pood 


14 pound 26 folotniic^ 

* 

91^,049 89 

Brought in, therefore, by the dul es 

ifi rjfliin rvioncy . 

2,377,620 64 


The total income by the duties and cufloms 
of all the ports and frontier- places of the empire 
amounted, 

Rubles. Kopcckj. 

From lyjS to in ir ycai', to 30,847,440 15^ 

1762 — [772, ditto 33.236,051 66 

1762 — 1775, 4 diilo 43,7yi,i83 30* 

There comes in annually a confiderable fum 
in foreign gold and filver: for inftance, from 
1738 to 1768, in II years, were imported to 
the amount of 19,2 1 9,566 rubles 85 i kopeeks. 

From 1758 to 1768, in ii years, in dues of 
all kinds at the fevcral cuftom-houfes of the 
empire, 10,310,353 rubles 43 J kopeeks in fil- 
vcr. From 1762 to 1772, alfo in ii years, 
8,836,326 rubles gSi kopeeks ; and from 1762 
to 1775, in 14 years, 11,584,924 rubles 90 
kopeeks. 
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I low much the commerce of the ruilian em- 
pire has increafed fmce the commencement of 
the late reign may be feen by the following 
* table, after calling an eye on this Ihort ftatement 
of it a little before that sera ; viz. In the year 
1758, the exports amounted to 8,150,683 rubles, 
and the imports to 5,826,126 rubles: total 
13,976,809 rubles. In 1760, the whole trade 
was 18,650,000 rubles, and the profit 3,413,000 
rubles. — From 1758 to 1768, therefore in ti 
years, the imports amounted to 1 14,364,661 ru- 
bles 37J- kopeeks, and the exports to 123,658,217 
rubles 91* kopeeks. — From 1762 to 1772, 
likewife in 1 1 years, the imports were entered at 
115,478,313 rubles 71} kopeeks, and the ex- 
ports at 148,065,786 rubles 87I kopeeks j and 
from 1762 to 1774, in 14 years, the imports 
rofe to 155,1 15,064 rubles 57 -J kopeeks, and 
the exports to 202,368,705 rubles 97 1 kopeeks*. 


la the year 

Imports. 

Exports 



Rubles. Kop. 

Rubies. 

Kop. 

1762 

8,725,065 65;- 

13,290,030 

09k 

1763 

9,603,984 355 

>»* 53 < 5 . 93 » 

22I 

1764 

9,670,618 54 

11,493,802 


1765 

* 9,226,347 i7i 

13,161,983 

4 e 

1766 

9,175,175 12 

1 i,6o8,j8i 

— 

1767 

9,018,129 23 

00 

d 

00 

58 

1768 

10,856,161 75f 

12,971,542 

37 


* Tfchulkof, opiflanic rolfiikii konunertzii. 

VOL, III. <C< 1 - 


1769 
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In the year 

Impnrt^ 

Exports. 


Rubles. fCop. 

Rubies. Kop. 

1769 

11,539,022 14! 

J+. 397 . 04 ': *3 

1770 

11,374.259 3 °*“ 

14,989,134 75i 

1771 

10,726,897 n| 

• 7 . ‘36.353 44 l 

*772 

15,562,653 32 

15,670.308 2f 

^773 

13.57 '.433 Joi 

18,141,675 88i 

J 774 

i 3 ’ 595-944 88^ 

17.603.963 91 

1775 

•2.469.378 87 

•8.557.279 3 of 


In 1790 the trade of Petcrfburg and Riga 
alone amounted to as much as the trade of the 
whole empire had done in the year 1762, which 
was then more than twice as much, thus. 


I'he trade of 

Imprrtaticn. 

Exportation. 

St. Petcrl])urg - - - 

1 1,0C0,000 r. 

13,000,000 r. 

Ri;\n, Arcnlburg, Per- ] 

f 2,000,CC0 

5,cco,ooa 

niui ^ : 

Rvnal, Ilabfal - - - 

1 

8co,c6o 

6cc,coo 

Vyborg, Fricdct ich . "j 

fliarnm - - - - J 

t 200,000 

1 00,000 

Arcb'ingd, ^c. 

500,000 

2,000,000 

Allrahlriii - - . - 

1 ,000, coo 

1,200,000 

'r.iiulda ----- 

1,250,000 

1 ,000,000 

'rite land-trade vvitii 

Poldiul Sihfia, fkc . 

2,000,000 

500,000 


* Tl'.c coinmcicc of the ports of Livonia anJ Lfthonia, 
both active and paiTivc, an>ounlcd to a furn of nearJy 10 mil- 
lion; of rubhs: how, thtreforo, M. le Clerc came to fay, 
I. a jjhuc, Ics neigcs y facilitent Ic commerce en hyver, 
([Ml cu)vn<lant y profpere pru,'* Hill.de la Ruillc, tom. ii. 
p. 285. it io dilhcult to coirprchcnd. 

8 


The 
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The land-trade with 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

Pcrlivi, Georgia, See. 

200,000 

100,000 

The Kirghifts and Buk- 
havians - - - - 3 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

China - - - - - 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Total 

22,500,000 

2 7 >500,000 


According to Herrmann, the aggregate of the 
commerce of the empire, therefore, amounted 
then to about 50 millions *of rubles, whereby 
Ruffia gained near 5 millions annually *. The re- 
turns thus made by the ruflian fubjeds, exports 
and imports leckoiied together, amounted to 15 
millions, among which thofe commodities arc to 
be underflood which are imported and exported 
in fhips cither built or bought in Ruflia. The 
fubjccls, accordingly, have a fliarc of nearly one 
third, and not, as M.irfhall fays, of nine tenths. 

Mr. Chalmer has dill more flrikingly repre- 
fcnicd the increafe of the trade of the Englifli 

* This furplus comes here partly Indeed in foreign coin, 
with \>hich the duties arc paid in tilver, and which is occa- 
fionally applied to other iifcs ; but a good part of this fur- 
plus remains fafely lodged in foreign banks, and another 
confidcrabk: portion is fptnt in defra)ing the expciices of 
the crown in foreign paits, pailicnlarly in times of war. 

M. von Boltin cltimates this furplus even at 5 millions* 
Tom. ii. p. 4|57. 


2 


with 
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with Ruflia fince the beginning of the prefent 


century, in 

the following manner 

: 



Imp. from RuHia. 

£xp. to Ruflia. 

From 1700 to 

1702 yearly 124,220 

76,784 

1720 

1722 

146,2 19 

Po,7i3 

1740 

17^2 

305,034 

77.553 

1750 

1752 

450,410 

116.313 

1760 

1762 

622,520 

49.233 

1770 

> 77 *’ 

1,110,093 

I 45 .I 25 * 


In the year 1784, the ratio of cominotliiies 
exported and imported at St. Peteifl)urg by the 
undermentioned nations, was as follow : 


KufTIan fuhjecls 

- - 

Danes - - - 
Diilch - - - 


Imports. 
Rubles. Kop, 

- <5,(^58,428 22; 

- 3.020,935 15 i 

- 371.23s so 

3 ^’ 3.657 28i 


Fx ports. 
Rubies. Kop. 

91 If 

^» 39^>755 oil 
340»730 4 ^^ 
182,059 42J* 


In tlic year 1780 was import c<l in I’Lngland from RufTiS'.- 
to the value of 1,150,429!. and only of 16,103 1. exported. 

4 In the year 1785, the nifHaii fiibjefts exported for. 
2^556, 307 r. 59 i k. and imported for 6,077,938 r. 97 J- k. 

I In the afoR'fald year 1785, the exports of the Englirti 
amounted to 9, 035, 8., 6 r. 39 k. hut their imports only to 
2,365,909 r. 14., k. 

In the }car 1794, a few engli/h houfes in St. Peterf- 
burg made contracts for 700,000 poods, or 28 millions of 
pounds of hemp, to be delivered at the ports of Great Bri- 
tain ah)nc. Of fo mucli eoiif«qucncc is the hemp-trade to 
Ruflia. 


Poi tugiieze 
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Imports. 

Exports. 


ItubL'S Kcp. 

RuM.s Kop. 

Portugiieze 

• - • 239,357 — 

156,435 24 j 

Hamjjiirgers 

. - . 238,208 3J 

89.752 39 

Spaniards - 

- - - >5‘h399 10 

*35.476 41- 

L.ubeckcrs - 

- - - 126,159 29'- 

42,740 3i 

French - - 

- • - 90,865 

181,404 49 J 

Auftnans - 

- - - 89,604 85 

5.427 20 

Swedes 

. - - 52,711 14J 

*57'5«3 33I: 

Swifs 

- - - 42-949 3*5 

4.545 49 f 

Italians - - 

- - - 85,671 40 

330.554 61 

PnifTians 

- - - 16,354 20 

6,389 90 J 

Iloftockers 

• - - «3*753 95 

9,68s 

Saxons - - 

- - - 12,350 50 

— 

Dantzickers 

• - - 2,700 20 

— 

Americans - 

- - - 9.787 — 

— 

Mercht* and paflengers 


of various nations - 114,970 60 

16,676 59* 

Ship-mafters 

• • - »68,544 44i 

49-387 95f 

Commodities 

not yet 


made free 

- - - 15,684 50 

— 


Total 12,172,345 98', 

12,941,513 I2i 


The cuftom-houfe receipfs from Kiachta in 
1784, amounted to 700,000 rub!;.s. The duties 
on the chinefe commodities were at 25 on the 
ruflian 23* per cent. Compare tliis with the 
value of the exports and imports, and it will 
make about three millions of moles. But the 
major part of the ruffian articles are in cnirnion 
fold at a price confiderably higher than they are 
rated at in the books: whereas the chinefe 

goods 
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goods have generally a fixt taxation, and are 
entered at the fame value as they are difpofed of 
at to the traders. Now add to this the fniuggled 
cennnoditios, which arc to a confiderable amount, 
and the total of the imports and exports of 
Kiachta may be fairly ftated at 4 millions of 
rubles, — Some ruflian merchants, particularly' 
M. Shigarof of Mbfco, carry on a remarkably 
great commerce in Kiachta. That perfon alone 
in fome years deals for at leaft half a million, 


SECTION V. 

Of the Inlcrtial Conmcrcc. 

F ROM what has been faid it plainly appears how 
confiderable and extenfivc the external com- 
merce of Ruflia is at prefent. But in an empire 
that has 30 milfions of inhabitants, and fuch a 
prodigious quantity of commodities brought in 
and carried out, the internal trade muft 
be ftill more important and valuable. But, for 
the greater convenience of the reader, this may 
be divided into the Siberian, and the domestic 
trade of Rullia proper and the newly conquered 
provinces. — The fiberian commerce is of great 
confequence •, but mud be underdood peculiarly 

of 
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of the governments of Irkutlk, Kolhyvan, To- 
bol fk, Perine, and Ufa. All the produds of 
thefe parts, not confumed in the country itfelf, 
or not (as at prefent, when the commerce 
is interrupted) difpofed of to China or to the 
Kirghifc^, go by the interior dirtrids and ports 
of RulTia. The major part, at lead of the 
heavieft commodities, are brought almoll entirely 
from the eaftern regions of Siberia, to St Peterf- 
burg. This navigation proceeds from the Se- 
lenga to the Baikal, and from the Angara into 
the yenifl'ey, from that into the Oby, from the 
Obv into the Tobol ; from here over a trad of 
land of about 400 verfts, as far as the Tfljullbvaia, 
from this into the Kanima, from the Kamma 
into the Volga ; from this, by the Iluices at 
Villmcy-Volollhok, into the Volkhof, from the 
Volkhof into the Ladoga-canal, and from this 
canal into the Neva. The molt of the return or 
barter of european commodities againft fiberian 
fur.s and againlt chinefe commodities is carried 
on in the town of Irbit in the government of 
Perme ; where a famous fair is held annually ia 
the months of January and February *. The 

produds 

* The chinefe and fibcrlan commodities come to this fair 
well by land as by water. By land they go from the 
borvhrs asi4 the reinater dillnds, by Irkutlk, from thence by 
U.^4 Tomlk, 
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products carried every year from Siberia to 
Ruifia, may be nearly eftimated as follows : 


Iron, for the amount of - - 

Rubin. 

3,coo,coo 

Salt 

2,000,000 

Gold and filvcr - - - - 

1,700,000 

Furs and Ikins ----- 

1,000,000 

Copper money . - - - 

1,500,000 

Copper in pieces* - - - - 

500,000 

Tallow and leather - - - 

5, CO, coo 

Marble, precious ftones, &ic. 

5jOc ,000 

Chinefe tea, Sic. (or if the com- 



mcrce be interrupted, fo much 
the more furs inftt:.d) - 1,500,000 

All together therefore 12 millions of rubles 
drawn annually by RiilTia from Siberia ; and 
therefore it has, not unjudiy been called, the 
ruffian Peru. 

Tomflc, tlicnce proceed by Tdra, and 'Fara by Tt/i;fddc, 
and fro. n thciicc over iun'en to Irbit. "'hey reckt}n froiri 
Kiacdita to Irbit, by this road, to he 5914 veril . "I'hc way 
by waitrr is that fhewn above : nanK'ly, At Riat.Iila tlu’ ;;o< fls 
arc {hipped on the Selenga, and by that brf>iigbt into 
the Mate Baikal. Out of this fca they go iitjon the Angara 
into Uie 7 ennTv„y a? far down as Veuifreij-i, wlierc they nre 
unlouflcd and c.irried ovet a fliort track of land, iiito the 
Kdl, and on th.s liver into the Oby. From the Oby they 
then pro •« j the Inyfh and the Tobol to Tiumcii, where 
the * lie till ttu. iVafon of iledgc-way*; ; or, if they arc 
defigncJ for Rufiia, arc canied by land to the Tlhuffovaia. 

lJut 
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But of yet (:jrcater importance is the interior 
commerce of the ruffian provinces interchange- 
ably with each other, and their traffic in the 
ports and frontier-places of the empire, either for 
bringing thither the commodities defigned for 
exportation, and f<3r fetching thence the goods 
imported ; or for conveying to each other 
their reciprocal neceffiirics.. The greater part, 
efpccially to the fea-ports, are I'kewlfe here 
tranfported by water. The Volga, the king of 
the rivers of Ruffia, which connccls*thc Baltic 
with the Cafpian, afts a principal part in this 
hufmers ; and the lifts of fiicli commodities as 
for the Lift thirty years have annually pafled 
the Ladoga-canal, afford a competent view of the 
quantity and kinds of thofe which come to 
Pclerfburg alone. The many large and confi- 
dcrable rivers with which the whole empire 
abounds, are in the higheft degree favourable to 
a very briik internal as well as to a foreign com- 
merce. Beliues the Volga and the fiberian 
rivers, the principal are the Dvina, on which the 
navigation is carried on to Archangel ; the 
Dunn, v/liich carries veflels to Riga ; and the 
Bogue, Dniepr, and Don, on which articles of 
commerce are tranfported to the Euxine. 

Several very confidcrable fairs that are held in 
various towns and cities of the empire, contribute 

greatly 
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greatly to facilitate the profecution of frafllc. 
"J lie incft celebrated of thefe fairs is that at 
Makaricf, a n-onaftery and city in the govern- 
ment of Niflincy-Novgonid, at which the fiberiati 
and rullian merchants aireinble from all parts of 
the country. 

Among the trading c'lies of greatefl; note, the 
principal are St. PeferP./urg, Riga, aiul P.lofco. 
The latter is the central p.-jint at wliich all the 
affairs of toe iiUcrior c<<mmerce of the empire 
flow together and unite. Here likcv.ifc is 
a nuireTous and opulent body of mcicantilc 
men. In the year 17O4 it confificd of 9582 
heads; paying a capitaiion-tax at 120 kopeeks 
per head, of 11,498 rubles 40 kopecks. But, 
as according to the late regulations, thofe only 
can be reckoned to belong to the body of 
merchants, who can make it appear that they 
pofTefs a capital preferibed by law, numbers 
of them entered into the elafs of burghets. Of 
thefe there were in 1775 at hlofco 6079 perfons ; 
of whom were in the firft guild 1 12 families with 
272 ; in the fecond guild 496 families with 
1041 ; and in the third guild 824 families with 
1424 perfons. All together have rcgiflered their 
capitals at 2,530,695^ rubles, and pay, in lieu 
of the head-money, at the rate of i per cent. 
25,396 rubles 95 kopetks. 

The 
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I'he aggregate national wealth of Rnflia, in its 
annually arifing produfts, may be reckoned 
with tolerable accuracy in the following man* 
ner : 

Thirty millions of inhabitants of both fcxcs, 
making about 6 millions of families (each at 
5 peiTons) confume monthly at lead: 48 millions, 
in the whole therefore 576*mi!lious of poods of 
all kinds of meal, grits, &c. each pood, on 
an average, at 25 kopeeks, makes ■ a fuin 
of ------ rubles 144,000,000* 

Brandy is made yearly, and its 
coiifumption is about 5 mil- 
lions of eymers, each at 3 ru- 
bles - - - 15 ) 000 , 000 1 

* Rye-mcal, tlic ftandard by whiVIi tlie value of all things 
13 regulated in RiifliJ, v/orth formerly in fevrral pro- 
vinces, particularly in the Ukraine and in Siberia, lefs than 
3^ kopecks the pood; but at prefeut there are very few 
places where it can be hr.d at that price. In mod places it 
is mueb dearer, and iu many double that piice, and even 
nioie than double; accordinglv the countryinaii has greater 
cncouiagement to cuhivatiou. The above-ftatcd price of 
35 kopcLks is thui the lowed at which it could be lixed, 
and, bcfidcs, tire corn exported is not compiifeJ. Add ihjji 
to the account, and dlfo what is oonfnined in the dillillenes, 
and the quantity of meal produced in Rulha will be fiirely 
every year 600 nrillions of poods. 

f Brandy and fait I have reckoned at the la'rful prices; 
gnd all i\it rcil at fuch fums as come ncarcil the truth. 

Salt, 
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* Salt, 12 millions of poods, at 


35 kopeeks - - - . . 4,200,000 

Gold, filver, lead, copper, iron, 

&c. 8,750,000 

Fine and coarfe furs, at lead 

amounting to - - - - - 5,000,000 

Hemp, flax, tobacco, linens, 

hemp-oil, linfced-oil, &c. - 30,000,000 

Fire- wood, timber, charcoal, Ihip- 

timber, tar, pitch, &c. - - 20,000,000 

Cattle, leather, wool, milk, pulfc, 
garden-vegetables, &c. - - 58,050,000 

Product of the fiflicries ... 15,000,000 


Total 300,000,000 * 

Confequently of this capital comes to each in- 
habitant an annual fliare of 10 rubles. 

By commerce, every year is exported of thefe 
produfls, namely. 

In metal-wares to about - - 3,000,000 f 

In hemp, flax, and all articles 

prepared from them - - - 1 0,000,000 

In 

* Marthall, in his travels, eftimates the annual produce of 
Livonia alone at 13 millions of pourrds ilerling ; but that it 
certainly more than about four fifths too much. 

f This fum makes almoft the whole of the bar and cad 
iron, which latter it chiefly difpofed of to the afiatic nations- 

•— Sweden 
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In leather, tallow, furs, and all 


other products from the animal 
kingdom - - - - - - 8,000,000 

In corn, wood, and other petty 

articles 4,500,000* 

Total 25,500,000 

To 


— Sweden exported in twenty years, to the amount of 
46,152,962 fweclifli rix-dollars, in metal-goods; confe- 
qiiently in one year amounting to 2’ millions of dollars. 
Ruifia has therefere got precedence of them already in that 
article; uhich is the more remarkable, as Ruflla ufed 
formerly to draw the iron fliC wanted from Sweden. But it 
is a w<;ll-known faft that Sweden has been the means 
of greatly promoting the demand for riifHan iron. For, by 
the iroii-coinptoir cftablifhed at Stockholm in the year 1748, 
the price of this metal was fo inuchraifcd, that the Ruffians 
could fell their iron with 20 per cent, profit at Marfeillc.s, for 
the price at \>hich fwedifli iron could not be bought in 
Stockholm. — It is much to be wiffied, for the benefit of 
the country and of fiich uumbeis of people who get their 
bread by the mines, that the Ruffians do not, as may cafily 
happen, fall into the fame error. 

* From 1771 to 1773, in 3 years, from all the ports of 
the Baltic were exported; 2,089,828^7 chetverts of rye, at 
5,914,561 r. 48 J k. — 27i,63iy^g chctveits of wheat, at 
1,120,041 r. 14^ k. — 1 46,572 r j chetverts of barley, at 
3751990 r. 83! k. — 102,712 chetverts of oats at 138,272 r. 
7J k. and ioi6j chetverts of malt at i866r. 22 |k. In 
the three years from 1778 to 1780, only for 4,598,815^ 
but afterwards again more corn was exported. 


From 
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To this the tranfport-article, at - 2,000, coo 

Which together make out the above-men- 
tioned fum of 27: millions of rubles. 

The quantity of money now *, circulating in 
the empire, may be admitted, as in the follow- 
ing llatement : 

In gold and filvcr coin, at - 76,000.000 

Copper coin, at - - - 5. j, 000, 000 
Paper money, at. - - - ioc,coo,oco 

Total 250,000,000 

Add together this fum, and the prngi eirive value 
of the product, and there appears an annual poli- 
tical revenue of 530, or, to confine ourfelves to 
the lowcfi, of at Icufi; 500 millions of rubles. 

The Cjuantiiy of fpccie is now every year in- 
creafed ; 

By money ftruck of fiberian gold rl-Wc?. 

and filvcr, abcnit - - . - 1,700,000 
By foreign coinage of various forts 1,300,000 
By copper inoucy ----- 2,ooc,ooo' 

Total 5,000,000 

From all the it i". apparent how much the alihc 

Raynal is mirtal«*ii, wh^n he fay'^ : ^‘Tonics Ics provinccsi 
** inlcricureb dc la Hiiflie font daii.s un Ul clat clc pativretc, 
qu\m y coiiiioit a pcinc ccs fignes (ic convention ( i ) qur 
** reprcfci.Unt toutes chofes daws Ic commerce.'^ Hift. 
philofoph. tom. hi. p. i2{j- ijoSm 

* ' ( 1 ) L’argcnt, 
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From the Netv Farif, publijhcd at 

St. Peterjburg 

in I797» by which the Duties on 

the Imforta- 

TION of the principal Foreign 

Merchandizes 

^ l^erc following arc received. 






purr. 



R. 

K. 

Almonds, witli or without fhclls, per pood - 

0 

80 

Alum, all forts, per bercovctch 

- 

I 

6 

Antimony - - - « 

- 

0 

20 

Apples and pears, frcfli, per cafle of two ankers 

0 

5^ 

falted - - - 

- 

I 

0 

dried, per pood 

- 

0 

60 

Arack, fhrub and rum, per dozen bottles 

• 

/ 

20 

Beads of cryllal, per thoufand 

• 

0 

20 

glafs, per pood 

* 

1 

85 

Benzoin, or olihaniiin, per pood 

- 

5 

40 

Borax, per pood - - - 

- 

r 

80 

Brandy common, fpanifli, portugueze, 

and 



others, except fwcetened, per anker 

- 

20 

0 

Butler, per pood ... 

- 

1 

20 

Cacao, per pood - - - 

- 

2 

0 

— untwilled and dyed 

- 

10 

0 

Cambric and gauze, plain, ad valorem percent 

0 


Camels yarn, twilled and dyed, per pood, 

- 

12 

(5) 

Capers, per pood 

- 

I 

0 

Caps, night, of beaver, wove, and fulled, per doz. 

4 

So 

of ordinary vvorftcd, cotton, and thread - 

1 

0 

Cardamums, per pood 

- 

12 

' 0 

Cheefe : parmefan, per pood 

- 

3 

0 

- — — englilh, dutch, 5cc. 

- 

0 

60 

Cherries, dried, per pood 

- 

0 

30 

Cinuamon^ per pood • 


12 

0 



Cloth, 
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K. 

K. 

CIotb» fine broad, per arfiiine ... 

0 

40 

■■■ ■ — ■ -■ broail . - 

0 

30 

narrow ... 

0 

20 

Cloves, per pood . . . . 

IZ 

0 

Coral, heads of, picked or common, per pound 

3 

0 

Coehiiieal, per pood . . . 

10 

0 

Coffee, per pood - - - - 

3 

20 

Cork in pieces, per pood - - - 

0 

8 

for bottles - * - 

2 

0 

Cotton, while fpnn, and candlewicks 

0 

80 


Cutton goods, wlvcrit.s, phifli, thickfcLs fullians, 
bai/.t, and otljtr cotton iluirs, white, coloured, 
printed, and rnixtJ with tlircad, per ruble - 04^ 

Cotton linens, white for printing, not exceed* 
ing 30 kopeekb the arfhiiie, per 100 
arHiincs - - - .50 

• others, white, fit for the fame ufe, not 


exceeding 30 kopcckb the ar/hiue, and 


initcal, per ruble ... 

. 

0 

20 

Curcuma, (.r turnnuic, per pood 

- 

0 

30 

Currants, per pood 


0 

40 

Dimity of all lorts, pei cent. 

- 

0 

30 

Emei7, per pood 


0 

9 

Figs, per pood 


0 

40 

Frankincenfe, common, per pood 


I 

0 

Calingal, ptr pood 


0 

B 

Ginger, white, clean and dried, per pood 


0 

12 

■ grey and black 


0 

6 

Glafs, window of all forts, ad val. per ruble 

m 

0 

30 

Cum, andilc, per poed 

m 

0 

30 

guiaciim 

m 

I 

80 

Oiia lack, or fdullak 

• 

1 

0 



Gum 
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K. 

Gum fcnegal - . . 

0 

30 

Gun-flints, per pood • . « 

0 

28 

Herrings, englilh and dutcli^ per barrel 


80 

— fwedifh, northern, and others 

0 

45 

Indigo, of all forts (excepting that of Ja- 


maica), per pood - - . 

5 

8 

Lace, thread, ad valorem, per cent. 

0 

10 

Lead, per bcrcovetcli . * . 

0 

80 

Lemons and oranges, per cheft of Joo each 

0 

60 

" ■ ■ faked, per cafle - - . 

3 

0 

juice, per anker - - - 

0 

60 

> peel, dried, per pood 

0 

12 

Mace, per pood - • • 

20 

0 

Madder, per pood - . - 

0 

60 

Marcafite, per pood - - » 

0 

80 

Mailick, per pood - - 

t 

20 

Minium, per pood • . . 

1 

0 

Mount-blue . - • « 

I 

80 

Milliard, per pood - * 

I 

SO 

Mummie, per pood - - - 

0 

90 

Muflin, ad valotein, per ruble 

0 

30 

Needles, per thoufand - - • 

0 

30 

Nutmegs, per pood - • - 

12 

0 

flower of - ... 

20 

0 

Nutgalla . . - 

0 

40 

Ochre 

0 

30 

Oil of olives - - • 

0 

60 

Olives . - . - 

I 

0 

Orlean - • - - 

0 

60 

Orpiment - . . ^ 

I 

20 

Orfeillc . - - 

0 

30 

Oyfters, frefli, per barrel of 2 ankers 

5 

0 

VOL. Ill* F. a 

Paper, 
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Paper* royal* per ream 


»UTY. 

R. K- 

3 0 

medium - - 


2 

5® 

fniall 


2 

0 

poft 


2 

0 

— pro patria 


I 

60 

for cards 


1 

0 

Pdftcl, per pood 


0 

12 

Pearl barley 


0 

20 

Pencils, lead, common, per doz. 


0 

6 

Pens, for writing, by ibe hundred 


0 

2 

2+ 

0 

Pepper, per pood 


2 

0 

Potter)', as well porcclaine as earthen ware, 
Hone, and clay, plain and varnifhed, to ferve 
as utenBls, ad valorem, per ruble 

0 

40 

Prunes, per pood 

- 

6 

0 

Raifins, per pood 

- 

0 

40 

Red lead 

- 

0 

30 

Ribbons, filk, ofall forts, plain, ad valorem per 
cent. - - - • 

e 

40 

Rice, per pood 

• 

0 

20 

Roots of violets 

• 

0 

16 

Saffron, per pound • ^ - 

- 

0 

60 

Sal ammoniac 

• 

0 

60 

Sanguine, or bloodltoue, per pood 

- 

0 

30 

SavoneU - • - 

• 

1 

0 

Scythes, per hundred 

- 

3 

0 

Sea-green, per pood t 

- 

0 

30 

Scaling wax, per pound 

- 

z 

0 

Silk : gold and filver glazets anef zirzak* 
ad valorem, per Cent. 

plain. 

0 

4<^ 



Silk ; 
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Silk: velvets plain and of one colour, per 

R 

K. 

pound . - - 

ftufF plain and fingle colour, per 

5 

0 

pound - * • 

— — gros-de-toiirs and gros-de-Naples ferge 
and fattins, plain and fingle coloured, per 

4 

0 

pound • - - 

taffetas and perfians plain and of one co- 

3 

0 

lour, per pound 

ftiiffs of coarfc filk and filk bai 2 e, per ar- 

3 

0 

fhine - - - - 

0 

40 

■ — chenille, per pound 

S 

0 

plufh, per arfliine 

— — grifette, mohair, and all fluffs mixed with 
filk, camel’s liair, cotton, and thread, but 

0 

50 

plain and of one colour, per cent. 

0 

30 

Skins, otters and beavers, per piece 

X 

0 

Slate, white, per pood . • 

0 

24 

Spirit of wine, per anker 

40 

0 

Spirits, dillilled by fugar and fpzces, per anker 

*4 

0 

Steel, per cafk of three poods 

Stockings for men, women, and children, made 
of flock filk mixed with cotton, of only one 

1 

30 

colour, per doz. pair 

= — filk, white and variegated, of the 

3 

0 

largefl fize, per doz. pair 

12 

0 

ditto of middling length 

9 

60 

ditto for children 

• — run with beaver, for men and women. 

4 

80 

per doz. pair - - . 

6 

0 

ditto for children 

camel’s hair, and run with worilcd. 

3 

0 

large forts, per doz. . • . 

I 

20 

R a 2 

Stockings 
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Stockings, camel’s hair, and run with worfled, 
large forts, per doz, for children 
■ camel’s hair, mixed with thread and 
cotton, of all colours, the largcft fort, 
per doz, 

• ' ditto fmallcr 

thread and cotton, of all forts, large. 


per doz. 

ditto fmaller 

Storax, per pood 
Succory, ground. 

Sugar : raffinade, per pood 

— melis 

■ lump 

-■ ■ ■ candy 

raw 

• raw, refined in Europe 


Sulphur, per bereo vetch 
Sword-blades, per dozen • 

Syrop, white, per pood 

brown • • 

Tartar 

Thread, fine, of all forts, per pound 
Tiles, per thoufand 
Tobacco, fpanifb, portugueze, and italian, per 
pound ... 

of Brazil and knafter 

in rolls and leaves, per pood 

*-■ — ■ ■■ cut for fmoking 

rappee and in carottes 

Tea, per pound 
Tools, and iiiftrutnents for mcclianics^ per pood 


It. K.« 


o Co 


1 

0 

2 

1 
2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

4 

8 

1 
o 


o 

84 

40 

20 

o 

o 

40 

o 

Co 

40 

30 

o 

40 

60 

40 

o 

18 

20 

O 

SO 

60 

40 

o 

o 

so 

80 


Tutenague, 
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K. 

'Putenague, per pood ... 

0 

24 

Vanilla, per pood - - • 

10 

0 

Vcflels of all forts, of frcellone, glafs, wood. 



and iron, ad valorem, per ruble 

0 

4« 

Verdegris, common, per pood 

5 

40 

Vinegar of wine and cyder, per hogfhead 

I 


Vitriol of Cy])rus, per pood 

1 


black • # - 

1 

0 

■ oil and fpirit of. 

3 

0 

Ultramarine, per pound 

3 

0 

Umber, per pood • • - 

0 

10 

Wafers, per pound - - - 

2 

0 

Wine : champagne, per bottle. 

0 

70 


0 

60 

— - french wines (indireft), per hoglhead 

18 

0 

port wine, dire^ 

4 

50 

fpanifh • • . 

6 


• rhenifh, mofellc, and other german 



wines, per hogfhead 

18 

0 

Wire, for needles, per pood 

0 

12 


Merchandifesf the Importation whereof is fro- 
hibited. 

Riuuons of all foits, fpottedand flnped) except plain and 
fingle-coloured. Foreign beers of all forts^ porter and mum. 
Fans. Indigo, common, in balls. All articles of jewellery. 
Gloves of nil forts. Hats. Colfce-inills. Combs. But* 
tons. Comfits. Knives and forks. Pins. Paper dained 
and painted. Parchment. Powder and pomatum. Toys. 

a K 3 Ruffles. 
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Ruffles. Furs. Locks. Shoc-blacking. Am'fc. Indian 
anife. Looking-glaffes. Carpets. Hangings. SnuH’- 
boxes of all forts. 


^he following Goods are free of Duty. 

Drugs for apothecaries. Raw cotton. Teazels- 
Earths and clay. Gold and filvcr. Wood for furniture 
and carriages, iinwrought. Mathematical, furgical, and 
tnufical inftruments, but not harpfichords. Mineral and 
other fpecimens of natural hillory. Raw filk. Coals. 
Mineral waters. Raw wool. 


The duties are paid in dollars of weight, 14 to the pound 
at the rate of 140 kopceks to the dollar, and befides that 
2 per cent, on the amount of the cufloms. 


From the new Tarif publijhed at St. Pcterjhurg in 
1797 , hy which the principal rujjian produce 
pay the duties on their exportation. 


An I s E - SE £j), per pood 

DUTY. 

R. K. 

• 0 2 

Barley, per chetvert ' - 

0 12 

Briftles, per pood 

• 0 48 

Buck wheat, per chetvert 

0 14 

Caftoreum, per pound 

• 

0 

0 

Caviar, per pood r 

- 0 8 

Cordage, of hemp, per berkovetcb 

^ 45 

cedilla • r 

r 012 


Cowhair| 
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DVTY. 



R. 

K. 

Cowhair, raw, per bcrkovetch 

w 

0 

3 

Crab*s-cyc8, per pood 

m 

I 

0 

Drillings, per piece of 60 arfhines 


0 

60 

Fifh-oil, of all forts, per cafle of 7 poods 


0 

30 

Flax, 1 2 -headed, per berkovctch 


3 

0 

— — 9-headed ... 


2 

80 

6hcadcd 


2 

0 

codilla - f 


0 

50 

Furs : fables, beavers, foxes of all forts, ad 

va- 



lorcm, per cent. 

- 

0 

6 

mountain-fox, pole-cats, ennines, martens, 



and other particular kinds, ad valorem, 

per 



cent. .... 


0 

10 

Hare hair, per pood 


3 

0 

Hemp, clean, per berkovctch 

u 

I 

80 

• out (hot 


1 

40 

half clean 


1 

0 

codilla 


0 

30 

Hempfeed, ordinary, per chetvert 


0 

24 

oil and linfccjl oil, per pood 


0 

20 

Hops, per pood 


0 

20 

Horfctails, per bundled 


0 

10 

hair, raw or boiled, per berkovctch 

0 

50 

Iron, old and broken, per berkovctch 


1 

0 

— in bars of all forts 


0 


• in lumps not wrought - • 


0 

80 

Ifinglafs, book and itaple, per pood 


1 

SO 

Leather, neat’s, prepared, by tens 


0 

60 

horfe, tanned 


0 

25 

(heep, tanned on both (ides 


0 

8 

fheepfkins prepared 


0 

10 

red or yufts, per pood 


0 

90 

K R 4 


Leather, 
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ei6 


Leather, for foies • « 


i)UTr. 

R. K. 

0 20 

calf, tanned, by tens 


0 

10 

•Lmcn, white, per 1000 arflimca 


5 

0 

unbleached - • 

bale 

flems, per pieces of 50 arlhincs 


4 

1 

0 

000 

Linleed, ordinary, per chetvert 


0 

30 

Malt, per berko vetch ^ 


0 

12 

Mats, double or Angle, old or new, per piece 


0 

12 

Oats, per chetvert 


0 

8 

Pearlalh, per caAc 


0 

50 

Pitch, per pood 


0 

I 

Potalh, per bcrkovctch 


I 

50 

Ravcntuchs, per piece, of 50 arfhincs 


0 

40 

Rhubarb, per pood 


6 

0 

RoAn, per berkovctcK 


0 

30 

Rye and flour, per chetvert 

¥ 

0 

6 

Sailclotii, per 50 arlhines 


0 

40 

Saltpeter, per pood 


0 

60 

Skins, lamb, white and motly, per lOO 


I 

0 

ditto black 


2 

SO 

— • hare, white, per 1000 


6 

0 

grey 

Soap of all forts 


*7 

0 

0 0 

Soda - . • 


0 

3 

Tallow of all forts, per bcrkovctch 


4 

0 

candles, per pood 

Tobacco, leaf, per pood 


0 

0 

20 

3 

Wax, white and coloured, per pood 


I 

0 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 


I 

20 

candles . . , 


0 

40 

^Vheat, per chetvert # § 

r 

0 

10 
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Coods that pay no Duties on Exportation, 

Steel. Indian anife. Dewn. Pine-apples. Fi/h, 
Honey. Cumin in. Printed linen and buckram. Glue. 
Gunpowder. Sulphur. Tea. Indian b.k- Napkins and 
tablc-clolhs bleached and made up. Chintzes and cottons. 
Thread. 


Goods ^ the Expert aiion 'ivhereef is prohibited. 
Undr I ssri) nioep-lhins, feal-lki:ts, and ottcr-flcins. Lnek- 
fkins, decr-f]:i!iPj and calf-flcins dri.d. Coat-ll<ins, ox hides, 
and horfe-hides, raw, dried, and falted. Gold and filvcr. 
Gold, filver, and copper coin, and bank notes of Rullia. 


Thefb duties are paid in the cuncncy of the country; 
and bcfides one per cent, on the amount of tlic duties re- 
ceived. 


Value cf the Ruble by the Courfc of Exchange at 


St, Pcierjliirg^ 

p U T C H I 

«TUYVrRS. 1 

^ 797 - 

PENCE 

STERLING. 

HAMBURGH 1 
SCHII LINCS. I 


w' 

Mean 

Leweft 

X 

7 f 

U 

Loweft 

? 

R 

3 


January 

32-i 

3 U 


32 

3 >‘ 

31 ^ 

27 

264. 

26J 

Februaiy 


3 ^ 

3 if 

32 i 

32I 

3 > ' 

28 

2-4 

261 

March 

3 *i 



32I 

Ij' 

30I 

28 

27-, 

261 

April 

31 


— 

yl 

30? 

— 

27 

264 

26i 


30J 

•joJ 

30I 

u 


= 9 * 


265 

26} 

June 

Z91 

28| 



28: 


26 

*sl 


July . . 

29 

=H 

28J 

29 

28| 

28 

28i 

254 

25*i 

Augiift 

29! 

29I 

*8! 

| 29 i 

-9 

28; 

26i 


2<)i 

September 

29* 

zSi 

28^ 

28- 

281 

27 i 



2 s 5 

06 ^ober 

29J 

z 9 i 

28’ 

28J 

281 

28^ 

2 i 

25^ 

254 

November 

30 

29’ 

29! 

* 9 i 

284 

28-1 

2SI 

264 

26^ 

261 

JDccembcr 

29 i 

29I 

281 

* 7-2 

27 i 

264 

26 

If. 

25I 


Value 



C 3 


Value in rubles of the Mcrchandifes imported and 
exported by merchants and other perfons of dif- 
ferent nations at Si. Peterfburg and Cronf.adt 
in 1797. 




lixpcjicd 

RufUans ... 

12,359,005 

I 1,827,209 

Englifti - - T 

4,936,85 1 

19,749,180 

Auilrians ... 

580,530 


Swedes - - - 

9 > 3‘4 

1,870 

X)anes 

I ^R,2BS 

I ^,125 

Jlollandcrs ... 

1,300 


Spaniards - - - 

41 >+51 

66,327 

Portuguefc ... 

260,769 

205,460 

Fruflians ... 

14,709 

290 

Lubcckers ... 

32>945 

19,623 

Hamburghera 

203,416 

i2>603 

Italians 

SvviTy - - - 

IVcncIi - - 

Merchants of other nations *1 

14,099 

40 » 36 + 

306,602 

2 S 4»563 

10,831 

and pafTcngcrs . - y 

19,893 

Captains or inaficrs of lhi])S 

i 3 '>R 5 ; 

154,369 

Total 

Thus the cxporlatiMi exceeds*) 
the inriportalion by -J 

in 1796 the value was 

19,366,059 

i 3 ,o 84 |,?l 32 

3 ->45029** 

26,355,890 

37 ,« 10,333 

'J'hrrcfore this year 1797 « a 7 
detreafe of • - * i 

6,989,831 

4,659,422 



Amount 
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ifi 7 notmt of all the Duties and Impojls received at 
the Cii/lom-Houfe in 1 797 # 


Duties in dollars 1913 poods ^ which make In 
in ducats 1 3 poods 3 rubles 
in money of the country 


1,662,573 

f9359»36S 


Other Duties^ viz* 

from the towns - - - 47»59* 

of different denomination - - 79 *^^^ 


Total 3,149,077 

In 1796 the amount was - - . 3>504»643 

'Jfhtrcfore this year 1797 there is a decreafe - 355,566 


Gold and Silver imported. 


pood 

lb. 

folotn. 

rubles 

Gold in ducats 7620 - . x 

25 

30i 

29»Soo 

in different fpecies - — 

30 

67 

1 1,203 

Silver in bars 31 - • S * 

18 

— 

63*3*4 

in 398,147 Albert dollars 67 3 

26 

24i 

770,361 

in different fpecies • — 

— 

42 

1 14 


Total 

874,49* 

In 1796 the amount was 

- 

• 

*90,796 

^yiiercfore in 1797 tliere was an incrcafc of 

• 

583,696 




Coedt 
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Goods imported at St. Peterjburg^ 1 797, 

‘witlrtheir 

amount in rubles. 






Rubles. 

Apples and pears, frefh 

m 

- 

92,685 

■■ dried, 513 pood 

- 

- 

2,682 

Alabafter, marble and gypfum, wrought and un- 


wrought 

- 


248,864 

Alum, 301012 pood * • 

* 


1 16,822 

Aloes, 335 pood 

- 


4,912 

Anchovies and fardcllc, 230 pood 

• - 


2,431 

Animals : horfes 

- 


140,075 

■ ■■ ■— — oxen, cows, &c. 

- 


3,825 

fowls and birds 

- 


12,330 

Antimony, 383 pood 

- 


2,669 

Apothc'cary-drugs 

- 


2 'S>S ‘3 

medicines 

• 

9 


Beaver-ikins, 24,307 /kins 

- 

m 

191,781 

Beer and porter, 4500 calks 

- 


327.350 

Books, printed 

- 


95,696 

Borax, 378 pood 

- 


14.74* 

Butter, 707 pood 

- 


6,175 

Cacao, 327 pood 

- 


5.9*7 

Camphire, I JO pood 

- 


10,079 

Capers, 169 pood 

- 


3.747 

Cardamums, 340 pounds 

- 


838 

Cards, for play, 2346 dozen 

- 


4.833 

Chcefe, parmefan, 584 pood 

• 


10,641 

of fevcral forts, 7935 poods 



57.066 

Cherries, dried, 771 pood 

- 

m 

4.647 

Chocolate, 43 pood 

- 

- 

2,694 

Cinnaber, 530 pood - 

- 

- 

33,088 

Cinuamon, 390 pood • 

m 

m 

23,125 

Clocks 
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Clocks . . . • 

deaths, old and new - - 

Cloths, fine broad, 522,694 arfliines 

fmall ordinary, 1,3 15,670 arfliines 

— ^ edges, 478,984 arfliines 

half or fpagnolets, 35,618 arfliines 

Cloves, 1 147 poods • . • 

Cochcnille, 1000 poods - ^ • 

Coffee, 22,686 poods - - - 

Colours, of various forts, 5337 poods 

fine forts - - - 

miniature colours 

Copper and brafs, wrought and iin wrought, 364 
pooda - - - . - 

Cork-wood, 9713 poods - • . 

cut for bottles, 1468 poods 

Cotton- goods: raw, white, and dyed, 174 poods 

calicoes and mitkal, 2,079,480 arfliines 

' ' ' ' muflin, 64,986 arfliines 

camlirick and bat’fte, 3476 arfliines 

vclverets, fluffs flitched. See, 313,328 

chintz, 110,000 arfliines 

— caniiefas, 29,469 arfliines - .. 

fundi y cotton fluffs, 36,066 arfliines - 

Coverlets of various forts - - - 

Cryftid tarlari, 497 pood - - « 

Crucibles and matrices -- • « 

Curcuma, 2201 poods 

Curiolilies, natural and mineral 

Currants, 4207 poods 

Cummin or caraways, 89 poods 

Crayons . « - - . 


10,341 

10,919 

2,456,846 

2,284,240 

9>S44- 

61,309 

128,431 

287,666 

516,764 

28,163 

5*847 

8,705 

8,137 

46,867 

42,011 

13,522 

7380*5 

5**723 

7**25 

*70*795 

43,610 

16,692 

17,852 

*7**75 

9,271 

6,354 

42,598 

38,203 

*9*383 

501 

3*^33 

Diamonds, 
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I 3 iamonds and precious ilones 
Fifli: herrings, fwcdifli and northern 23,800 
barrels - . - - 

cnglifli and dutch, 475 barrels 

fuiidry’ other kinds fmoked, 8cc. 

Fle/h, fmoked, dried, faked ; tongues and fau- 
fages, 947 poods . - - 

Furs of various kinds - . - 

Gall-nuts, 23 14 poods - - 

Garden-feeds and plants 
Ginger, 3233 poods - - 

Glafs-vvare - - - 

window - - 

enamel, 157 poods 

Gold and filver plate and wire 
Gum, fenegal and atabic, 187 poods 

fiindry other forts, 229 poods 

frankincenfe, common, 1182 

benzoin, 224 poods 

Handkerchiefs, filk - - - 

cotton . - - 

— - — linen ... 

Hops, 203 poods - - • 

Indigo, 6305 poods 

Inkruxnents for mechanics 

— mufical . - • 

mathematical and fiirgical 

— ■ ■— ft tings for inuftcal inftruincnts 

Ivory and tortoife-nicll . • - « 

Lead, 37,894 poods - - - 

- ore - • - - 

■ - pencils » - . • 


47^25^ 

24,926 

2,370 

”^355 

147,606 

52,087 

13,617 

48,37' 

10,163 

8,946 

2,718 

3*340 

3 » 7'8 

8,772 

9,786 

11,619 

4*J'3 

32,627 

®*475 

4*39* 

1,030,029 

8 S* 37<5 

49,214 

' 3 * 95 ' 

1,813 

3»<5'4 

122,140 

2,389 

1,437 

I^cmons 
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Rubles. 

Lemons and oranges, frefh 

- 219,478 

peel dried, 5064 poods 

- 29,140 

— — dried, 993 poods 

7*38* 

faked, 262 pipes 

• i8.ooi 

juice, 760 ankers 

- 13.9s* 

Linen of various forts, 51,181 arfliines 

* 67,849 

Madder, 13,873 poods 

- 126,564 

Maftick, 155 poods 

8,666 

Mukard, 462 poods 

- 6,817 

Nails, brafs and tin, 266 poods 

• ii,8z8 

Needles, 58 millions 

- s^> 4 >° 

Nuts : wallnuts, klbeids, piflachio, chefnuts, &c. 6,602 

Oil, fweet, 14,089 poods 

- 182,485 

of \ariou8 forts 

1 1.364 

Olives, I ;o poods 

I. 9 SS 

Otter Ikins, 8517 /Ivins 

74.809 

Paper: poll, 2950 reams 

35.658 

patria, 5861 reams 

37.510 

cards, notes, &c. 1950 reams 

- 10,814 

royal and median, 495 reams 

8.647 

printing paper, and coarfe 

5.258 

inufic paper, ruled and notes 

5 .S 43 

Pearls and corals 

• 6,815 

Pearl-barley, 9877 poods 

35.885 

Pepper, 3481 poods 

69,604 

Pidlures and engravings 

- 115,680 

Prunes, 10,200 poods 

- 38,989 

Quick fd\er, 9vS^ poods 

73.540 

Raifins, 313 poods • 

1,932 

Razors, 5148 dozen 

13.380 

Ribbons, plain, of fundry forts 

14,362 

Reeds of various kinds 

- 17,028 

Rice, 27,172 poods 

- 100,190 

13 

Sacliarum 
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Sacliarum Saturn?, 1 590 poods 


Rubles. 

36,850 

Saffron, 466 pounds 


51468 

Sago, 85 poods - - - 


0 

0 

Sal ammouiac, 1258 poods 


30 » 4*7 

Saps, fundiy • - - 


00 

Scytlies, 288,910 


135,410 

Sheet -yellow, 322 poods 


12*833 

Shocmaker^s awls - • 


7,807 

Silk goods: velvets, 13,117 arfliinea 


92,226 

* — ■ fattins, 13/368 arflunes 


23,590 

— taffcty and gros de tours 17,366 


16,379 

various other filks, 1,780 arfliines 

1,886 

raw and dyed filk, 1 587 poods 


482,695 

Sealing-wax, 16 poods 


1,391 

Silver, wrought 


47,666 

Sope, 144 poods • - . 


3,062 

Spectacles and glalTcs 


4*039 

Spelter, 95 16 poods 


58,900 

Steel, 1220 poods • • 


10,143 

Stockings, filk, 363 dozen - * 


20,707 

worfted and yarn, 5540 dozen 


53*597 



32*331 

Stone- ware : vcifels of earth and clay 


96,250 

porcelaine and potters earth 


16*359 

quarry, mill, whet and grindftones 


11,948 

— - tripoly, pumice, emery, ferpentin, 
bloodilonc • . • 

and 

13*423 

tiles and bncks 


5*655 

— gun-fliats, 185 poods 


2*727 

. coals - . • • 


12,600 

amber • • • 


2,340 

Storax, 59 poods . • • 


4,503 

Sugar, raw, 1 1,104 poods 

m 

I2P*653 

7 


Sugv 
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Biigarrafinr.de, 139,717 poods 

niolaflcs, 14,360 poods 

loaf, 3583 poods 

candy, 412 poods 

Syphons of various forts^ 1 186 doz. 

Tartar, i 209 poods 
* 3 \'a, 42 poods 

Terebinth and varnifh, 3006 poods 
Tin, 5^05 poods 

3S9, 170 plates - * - 

Tobacco, fmoking, 332 poods 

fnufF, ;; |g poods 

roll and leaf, 2330 poods 

Trinkets - - 

Vtrdcgris, 800 poods 
Violet-roots, galingal, 853 poods 
Vitriol, 474 poods 

oil, 1733 P'^^^ds 

'Wares : fiindry fliop- wares 

not named in the tailf 

iitenfils of brafs, tin, &c. 

WwUei;’, miiK'iak 

fweet-feented 

Wines: french (iiidirc^d), 3640 hogfheads 

portngueze, (dirediand indlrcd), ^44 

fpanilh (diredf and indirect), 1903 

greck and other light table wines 697 

rhonifli, molelle, &c. 2 io hogflieads 

italiiiu (direct and indiredf ), 380 hogf 

heads . . « 

burgundy, 6140 bottles 

liqiiois, flrong, 3180 bottles 

— brandy, 2702 ankers 

arrack, rum and flirub, 698 ankers 

YOL. III. $ S 


625 

Rvibles. 

2»79I>845 

S^>S93 

9»493 

7040 

9,150 

4»3S3 
24, ,.78 
8 1 ,0; 3 
4 i »743 

15,666 

24 »*S 7 

471251 

39^254 

15,256 

r ,095 

16,294. 

50,467 

'>’339 

4 '» 7'7 

8,906 

367,223 

319,9^2 

118,70+ 

110,404 

37*544 


20,770 
10,784 
8 , *30 
46,144 

33*«*S 

\Viuc*5 
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R uMp ?. 

Wines: fwcct brandy, 144 ankers - 9>96l 

Woods : red fandal, 7910 poods - 35 >SS^ 

— blue, 22,949 poods . - 60,487 

yellow, 3748 poods - - 9^912 

fuiulry other dyeing woods, 3588 - 27,643 

for carriages, furniture, &c. - 88,038 

gai-den and forefl-Uees - - 23,153 

woodcn-warc - - 851 

Woollen and camlet goods : baize, btoad, 

1 13,708 arlhlncs . . - 148,180 

narrow, 493,639 arflilnes - 352,846 

tammies, 265,632 arfliincs - **'^>937 

camlets, 39,894 arflrincs - *7>70S 

flannels, 57,043 arflrincs - 18,672 

fundry ftuffs, 25,849 arfliines - 20,717 

flag-cloth, 164,655 arfliines - 39,000 

carpets and hangings - 20,160 

of fcvcral kinds, 428 poods 16,671 

camlet yarn, 1S2 pood - 19,148 


Tiital 19,367,954 


PROirjcTs EXPORTED frovi all ibe Ports of 
the Ruffian Empire^ except ihofs of the Cafpuin^ 
in the Tear 1 793 . 


ProHuc*^. 

Ilcnip and beaus of liemp 
Iron in baio un i lorted 
Flax and licads of flax - 
Tallow and tallow-candlcs 


Quantit/* 
2,774,728 pood 
2,995,332 
1,146,125 
I >069,35} 


Vdliie in lublts* 
6,066,615 
5,159,69* 
4,504,100 
4,449,000 
Corn, 
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Quantity. Value in Ruhlcs, 

Corn, rye, wheat, bariey, oatsi and flour 22,909 lafl:, 

208,526 d'ictv. 3*123,005 

Sailcloth, facking, and raventuch - - 2,408,670 

Yufts and leather - - • - 2,249,701 

Mails, balks, deals, and various kinds of wood 1,744,208 


Linen and napkin-cloth 

- 

1,678,701 

Linfecd and hempfeed 141,210 ton, 65,721 ch. 

1,111,554 

Hogs’-brlflles 

36-717 pood 

742.S'3 

Hemp-oil and linfecd-oil 

235,687 

697,366 

Ilinglas 

6,221 

451,530 

Skinc and furs 

. 

396,317 

Potalhes ^ - 

114,805 

394.438 

Wax and wax-candles 

18,874 

37S.303 

Cables and cordage *• 

103,667 

259,590 

Mats - - 

1,936,126 pieces 

248.557 

Kaviar 

Pilch and tar (with 788 

-7,950 pood 

>83,397 

ton of rofin) 


150,581 

Butter - . ^ 

23,537 

120,334 

Train- oil 


106,332 

Soap 

2 1^:3,; 

87.440 

Feathers and down 

10,551 

85,168 

Corn-brandy and other fpirks 

3971 oxh. 9 ankers 

66,218 

Sundry fliop goods 

- 

58,365 

Sheep -wool 

Plate iron, kettles, and 

23>797 

45,305 

other cad -iron ware - 
Horfe hair (with 63,054 

37.9>7 

44*433 

horfc* tails) 

Beef (with 33,862 ncats- 


42,802 

tongues) 

7.674 

4 >.833 

dalt - - - 

168,296 «hetv. 

23,679 


8 s 2 Apothc* 



628 exports in 1793. 



Quantity. 

Value in rubles# 

Apothecary’s drugs (inch 

zzi pood rhubarb) 

19187* 

Toljacco - - • 

8,924 pood 

* 19,240 

Gold aiiv'l ilher ware pood zq pound 

16,005 

Glue 

2,041 pood 

15.184 

Cafloreiim 

•n- 

14,810 

l\-a 

25; 


Pcafo and grift -^oS^pood 605 chelv. 

1W07Z 

Sliocs, 1 oots, flippers, and kangtc? 

0^ 

0 

pood 70 ion 3 4 

. 

10,440 

CtUrhges, Ct'daiheS) 

. 

0 

4 

Trinkets 

- 

7»745 

Main:nol.l.''s bmu. raid 



11101 fh I' V lIi 

190 pood 

• 6.163 

Ho: ey ni:d i) rop 

l >»42 

5 >S 1 - 

Aniie and t iiiT’mm 


5>532 

Raw cotton 


4,238 

Wrev I't anv! inuvrou'^ht 




1S7 

2,9ro 

Live and cow.5 

89 Itead 

1,643 

IToir^s . - • 

17 

1,282 


155 tonn. 

1,621 


Total Export 

-^7,328,192 


A more particular Specification of fame of the Pro- 
duels exported in the foregoing L ijl, 


r.' ’.ids. 

Quantity. 

Value In rubles* 

He.'tlp, cI'Mll 

- 2,223,065 pood 

5,031,270 

— on! (hot 

154^701 

324,08$* 

— ^ hair dean - 

- 348,183 

512,576 



Hcada 
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I’ioclu<5?s. 

Quantity. Value in rylles. 

Hemp, coclilla 

14.8,779 

198,683 

Bar-iVoii 

“ 2,503,757 

4,258,228 

Sorted 

49^*575 

901,464 

Flax, 12-Iicadcd 

- S68;327 

3,664,485 

9-headed 

154,231 

556,580 

6)-headed 

85,616 

227,039 

codiJIa 

39*9; I 

SS>9if6 

Tallow 

- 1,03:^529 

4»^79.'-590 

7^alIow. candles 


169,910 

Rye and rye-flour 1^,8 

58 lafls and 2 clictv. 

1,379,001 

Wheat and wLeat-floui 

3623 bii’s^c zc^irSch. 

hi9c,}^6 

Barley and barley-meal 

3161 kiiis & 525 cl It tv. 

256,044 

Oats 7. '56 k'ds and !8p 

clieti cits 

1 7,604 

Sailcloth 50,^6/) pieces 

and 78 fails 

846,351 

Coarfc linen for faeking 

- 1,407,950 arfliines 

9i*«53 

Ra\ entiich 

99»>75 

1,471,166 

lifts or rullia leather 

124,340 pood 

'>91-*>984 

Leather, tanned, calf, goat, ^c. 40,965 fl:i;is 

56,065 

Pump and foie leather 

• 25,432 pood 

250,652 

Mails - 

- 891 in numb. 43,063 

Spars 

2,158 

19,999 

Bo\^fplits and yards 

195 

5,830 

J’alks of vaiioiis forts 

- 128,936 

163,1 

Deals, pine and lir 

- 2,956,671 

1,026,190 

Carriage-poles 

26,677 

375>9^7 

J^ritli-ivood 

J4»I35 

5>>775 

Palc-boards for caflcs 

- 64,981 

*5.463 

Sundry other kinds of wood 

32,803 

Fine linen 

486,144 arfliines 

*s»ss+ 

Printed linen 

36.154 

6,403 

Fine diaper, with 280 tablecloths and 869 nap- 


kins, 39^4 arfhinei 

- 

5,586 

Ordinary diaper 

608,4^5 arfluncs 

121,031 


< « S 

Flcinifh 
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Prci!u.'^> 5 . 

Quantity. Value In lulilrs. 

Flemilh linen 

55,853 pieces 

i>is8,788 

Calimanco 

• 813,872 iirlhincs 

254,520 

Bicrcn/c:ig 

I 59 ' 47 ? 


I.infecd 1 19,9^9 tonn. 

and 65,^7 F 6 diet verts 


Ilcrnpfccd 21,271 tonn. and i chetvert 

7-1,041 

Sables 

44 ikins and i fade 

442 

Fox and martcn-f]\ins 

1754 26 IS 

fi ,543 

Ermine and rock-fox 

7 1 86 29 

^ 3 » 3^9 

Wolf-ikins and furs 



Squirrel- flvin-j 
‘W^liile-luirc and cat- 


26,712 

fl<ins 

99,0^? 2,11; 


Grey hare / 1 -dns 

509,237 

266,2 1 5 

Lambllvins 

» 9>347 5 ‘7 

14,864 

Bcarlkins 

1,513 

18,013 

Sheep fls ins 

580 

4,886 

MutTs and fundrv furs 

. 

8,305 


Duty-free, and therefore arc exported without declaring- 
their value ; 

Printed hookd SSir, and 

Pictures and copper-platt engravings 26,178. 

J*cw readers need be inforinefl that ioir.e articles wliich arc 
not permitted to be lent abroad, as fall and fpirit?, arc not 
to be regarded as exportation, but only as iranfportatioii 
from one port of Rufiiu to another. 

From the foregoing liRs arc feen at one view the main 
articles of export, or the fourccs of the national wealth of 
RiilTia. 7 "hey are 50 in number following cacli other in 
regular fucceflion according to their importance. The 
chief prodiidlion of the ruffian empire is therefore hemp ; next 
follow iron, -flax, tallow, corn, faibclo|.h, leather, wood, 
^cc. Thefe 8 articles of ihernfclves make nearly 30 


nnuoni. 


8 


Liji 
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Lift of the fever al Ports y and the Share ivhich 
each had in the foregoing Exports, valued in 


Rubles. 


RubleSt 

St. Pettrfbur^ 


23 » 757 > 9 S 4 



8,985,929 

Archangel 


2,525,208 

Taganrok 


428,087 

Eiipiitoiia 


334 * 39 * 

Niiiva 


23**555 

Otcliiikof 


209,321 

Pern an 


189,131 

Cronilaclt - 


• 57 * 3 ' 5 s 

Klu-rlon 


147,822 

Vyb<jrg 


124,832 

Reval 


109,897 

Feodolia *• 


S-j.iSi 

Eriediiehfiiamm 


3 f *374 

Kertkli 


9,960 

Oiifga 


9*552 

Aren (burg 


9 * 34<5 

Ycnikfdy 


4,322 

Scvallopol 


858 



37,328,192 

s s 4 


Com* 



6^2 ixroRTs m 1768 and 1793. 

Comparijln of the Amount of the Exportation in 
jy 68 with that of 1793 in Rubles. 


Iron 

In 1768 . 

In 1793 . 

Inci cafe of exp. 
^793* 

1,143,000 

5,150,000 

3,716,000 


750,000 

4,379,000 

3,529,000 

licmp 

2,79-; ,000 

6, 060, 000 

3,271,000 

Flax 

1,683,000 

4,504,000 

2,821,000 

AVjKcit - - 

\Vu(jd, vaiiJUS 

177,300 

4 

1,49-, 000 

1,313,000 

kiiids 

Yufls and lea- 

585,000 

1,741,200 

1,159,000 

ther 

I, r 15,000 

2,245,000 

1,1 34,000 

Rye 

577 >^o^ 

1,379,000 

ho 2,000 

Rriilles 

88,000 

742,000 

654,000 

Lin feed 

433,000 

1,037,000 

604,000 

Sail-cloth 

Hemp and liii- 

;:S 1,000 

846,000 

565,000 

feed <jil 

255,000 

697,000 

4 }.2,00O 

Ifiiiglafs 

79,000 

45 1,000 

372,000 

J^otaHics 

Wax and cau- 

575OC0 

374,000 

357,000 

dles - - 

77,000 

378,000 

301,000 

ilare-flvins 

58,000 

20p,0OO 

2oS',ooo 

Mats 

Cables and cord- 

59,000 

248,000 

189,000 

age - 

85,000 

259,000 

174,000 

Kaviar 

4 ! ,COO 

188,000 

' 147,000 

Tallow candles 

64,000 

169,000 

105,000 

Fitch, tar, roiin 

82,000 

1 scjooo 

68,000 

Soap 

48,000 

87,000 

39,oco 

Train oil - - 

80,000 

io 6 ,doo 

. 26,000 

Small ironwares 

20,000 

44,000 

24,000 


21,195,000 

63.575,000 

42,382,000 
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Of the following ArtkUs the Export was lower 
in the iajl-mcntiont'd 7 car : 



J768. 

^ 7 ? 3 - 

Px.-fs of 




17C8. 


Rubles. 

RuU-s. 

Ruoics. 

Furs 

400,000 

3'^':>,C00 


Raw and wrouglit copper 

53*000 

2,0 ic 

50,050 

1 j’ve oxen 

3 r,oco 

1,6 f 3 

29 » 3>7 

.Hemp-feed 

‘ 9'; *000 


19,000 

Rhubarb 



Sv 33 


zoo 

47^,020 

i9S",i8o 


Tlic vmIuc of tho e‘*:pci'ts of llie auovc ?, nriicL’, jn the 
ytar 179^ exceeds v^, tiitTcforc, the value of the iiime ailf. 
cieb in 176S by jo 1,5*20 rubles. 


Courfe of Exchange at iV. Pl ter 

flnrg 

in Bank- 


Eloics %vith I per Cent. 

trfio. 



Oi. Art’.Rcrdani 

On 

l-orrion 


ai 6 ^ iu)'> date 

at 3 iiK ntiib djte 


j:vr lublc. 

iKV 

leblu. 


Dutch fluy\tTS. 

I'tIU'f. 

tiling. 

1790. 

Dec. 31. 2dl 2SI- 

29! 


1791. 

Dec. 30. 2 yl 28 

0 


> 79 ^- 

Dec. 31. 26 J 26 J 

0 

2:? 

> 79 .?- 

Dec. 30. ' 2 $i 25.J 

^5 + 

Zsl 

1794. 

Dec. 2y. 0 25^ 

0 

'H 

> 795 * 

Dee. 28. 30^ 3o{ 

35 

3*1 

1796. 

Dec. 30. 3^.315 

3 ^ 1 * 


* 797 * 

Dec. 29 . 29 29 J 

^l\ 

'-r 

Eimnher 
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Nufnl>cr of Britijh and American Ships arrived ai 


Si. 

Pctcrfjur^. 

A me 1 lean. 

In 


20 

1792 

6 q 6 

24. 

1793 

542 


179+ 

533 

43 

179^ • 

, 5 --9 

42 

1796 


^9 

JV97 

440 

26 

179S 

(:IC) 

39 


The folio xing Lift ’will jhew the Rife in the Pries 
of the Ruffian Exports^ 



In 17C7. 


In 1:95. 


A pood of iron coil 64 to 

74 ,k-..p. 

I ruble 

40 to 65 kop^ 

A pood of hogs’ briillcs, 

bell 5 rubles 20 



to 30 kop. 

- 


20 to 

2 r rub. 

A pood of kaviar 

2 


5 - 

6 

Aberkovtteh of fla>:, hell 21 to 

2Z 

53 

58 

fcco'.id Ivjit 

- 18 


43 

54 

Ik ads 

4 l 

6 

6 

8 

A b^rkovclch hempj belt 

*5 

' 5 l 

4 f 


— fccond fort 

- H 

30 



• thin! fort 

IZ 

'3 

27 

28 

• licads 

- 4 


14 

*5 , 

Fine yiift', tlic pood 5 55 to 80 


H 


Copper, per j)ood 

7 

8 

70 

i6J- 




Ravcnlueli, 
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Ravcntuch, per piece 

In 

^ 1 
*) i 

In 1795. 

12 


Flernifli linen, per piece 

6 75 

18 

20 

Sail-cloth, per piece 


22 

26 

Diaper, per 1000 r.rlluiifs 

^0 

160 


'I’iching of Zatrapeziiof, 

per arfiiinc 



kopeeks 

- 

1 ruble 2 

0 to 30 k* 

ILuc-fhiiig for liats, per 

1 000 

0 

'•^rs 

0 

525 

563 


Goods impori:d at St. Pctcrjhiirg in 1796 , 
ihtir Ji mount in liublcs. 


A L’A AM i 1* , 11 ull blo and fl U -CO, 

WionjKt and 

Rubles. 

JiMVr'r*)iJ;;lil 

* 


Ale am! po: U.1 , 70^'* call, i 

- 

469,217 

Almond**, pojJ:i 

- 

124,194 

Aloes, 60 f jmod* 

- 

16,606 

Alum, ^0,0 10 poods 

• 

192,296 

Animals : holies 

- 

152,850 

oN<.n, ct)\vs, »\'c. 

to iliiit* 

- 

6,100 

6,52s 

llvmtr 

- 

5 ,o .’4 

Antiii'oiis, po<./ds 

- 

7 > 4®4 

Appk's ami peai.^, frcHi ♦ 



finulry other fiuil?, fn fh 

- 

512 

Apples and pears, drie<l, yyi poods 

- 

4,9,95 

fundi y other fruits, diied 

- 

921 

Atnis ... 

- 

2,094 

peeled, 7914 pjods 

“ 

3 i'» 3 S* 

Beailii, 
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‘ 

KiiMcs* 

Bcaclii, ^h(>, 1 poods 

- 13,3^0 

Beaver-J^.’iis, 9; 9 5 iLins 

- 74»225 

Books, p’i'itcci 

- 47 »o 75 

Borr.x, 47 r pood 

* >8,552 

funiir urc for coiiiinodcs, cabinets, doors, See. 30,42s' 

Butler, C'Z po*;ds 

6,123 

Cacao, ^77 poovds 


Camphirc, 443 jioods 


Canes - * - 

5,0”! 

Capers, 6 1 ^ p.oovls 


Cardamumr, 6.} pnoud 


Cards, for puiy, 1 ^ '7 dozen 

- 

Cerufs, 6701 

44,^23 

Chcefe, par:ncfa:i, i2ji poods 

" - 5 > 37 o 

all utlier forts, 7117 poods 

- S “>729 

Cherries, dried, 197 poods 

1,665 

Chocolate, 52 poods 

1,620 

Cinnaber, 326 poods 

- 20,963 

Cinnamon, 200 poods 

- 12,671 

Clocks ... 

• 10,478 

Cloaths, old and new 


Cloths, fine broad, 624,191 arfliines 

3,115,032 

— fmall ordinary, 1,836,802 arlhincs 

3,251,990 

half, or efpa^noJcttcs, 64,242 arfliines 

- 11 6, 866 

edges, 843,691 arfliines 

16,750 

Cloves, 42 1 poods 

* 531657 

Cochineal, 1989 poods 

• 4831972 

Coffee, 39,52? poods 

' 833,692 

Colours, divers 

6,500 

Copper, 60 poods 

1,500 

Corals ... 

41670 

Cork, in pieces, 9770 poods 

- 44,650 

— — . cut for bottles, 1S59 poods 

- 3 *i 4 >o 


Cotton- 
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Rubles. 


Cotton-goods: raw, white, ami dyed, 121 poods 1O1355 


* fpiiii and dyed, 16 pood 

- 

2,210 

■ calicoes, white and mitkal, 3,38;; 

'»977 


arfliines » - - 

1,240,736 

— muflin, 1 36,944 arfliines 

- 

»35»52* 

cambric and battiflo, 270 arfliines 

- 

853 

* velverets, 2 1 3,986 arfliwies 

• 

136,222 

lliifi's, Hitched and quilted, 8548 arfliines 

11,272 

• chintz, 35,466 arfliines • 

- 

2 UIIS 

»— — ■ fiiilian, 3278 aifnincs 

- 

I, *70 

fluffs, fundry, 75>275 arflilr.cs 

- 

33*665 

ihickfets and pliifli, j6?9 aifliines 

- 

i,t8o 

canifafles, 5046 arflu'nus 

- 

5,819 

handkcrcliiefs, 6430 dozen 

- 

60,876 

Coverlets, fevcral forts 

- 

10,372 

Criftal-fatiirni, 910 poods 

- 

19,836 

* tartari, 941 poods 

- 

11,391 

Crucibles and matrices 

• 

4***7 

Curcuma, 906 poods 

- 

19,258 

Cunofities, natural and mineral 

- 

146,355 

Currants, 7769 poods 

- 

=**733 

Diamonds and precious fiones 

- 

66,920 

Drugs, raw - - - 

- 

313,656 

— prepared 

- 

6,2c6 

r>g«. 343J 

- 

20,984 

Fifli: herrings, fwedifli and nortlicni, 3 

5,276 


barrels ... 

- 

*75*40* 

englifh and dutch, 365 barrels 

- 

•9*035 

— — frnoked, faltj^l and diicd 


3,408 

Flefli, frnoked, faltcd, and dried, alfo tongues and 


faufages, 85 1 poods 


10,288 

Furs, various forts 

- 

132.545 

Galingal, 397 poods 


9*510 


Gall- 
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Rubles/ 

Gall nuts, j2^ pootls 



Garden -feed., und plants 


|6>222 

Ginger, i ;;3 pooJi 


27.767 

Glafs, wiuJuw 


3.576 

Goods not mentioned ?ii the tarif 


92.295 

of ui'.ite iron, japanned 


9.326 

Gum, and arabic, ^517 poods 


54.779 

— fiindry fort?, 65 i poods 


19.373 

frankineonle, e<»n’.tv,oii, 212 poods 


>.953 

benzoin, ^^3 pcods 

- 

22,139 

Hops, 743 poods 


lo.i 10 

Indigo, poods 


i.!:99.99« 

Inflrurnerits of iron and ileel for mechanics 


31.756 

mufical 


7C.853 

■ ■ ■ mathematical and furgical 


6,oji 

tilings for mufical inllruments 


3,181 

Inm, VI bite, ^.z;,27 3 plates 


63.230 

double phtes, i6,cco 


6,700 

Ivory and lortoife-fliell 


6.538 

Lead, 55*^73 poods - * 


174,04* 

ore, red and black, 433 poods 


2>6iO 

pencil ., common, 5871 dozen 


876 

fine, 533 dozen 


943 

Lemons and oranges, fiefii 


*33.33* 

peel 1246 poods 


6,405 

dried, 363 poods 


2.934 

1 ■■ ■ faked, 59 pipes 


3.300 

juice, 2702 ankers 


9,6*5 

Linen, 64,150 arfiiines 


82,158 

Madder, 24,824 poods 


241,690 

Maftick, 65 poods 


2,640 

Mercery - • • 


23,578 

Miniature-colours 

- 

2,287 

• 


Minium, 
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Rublei. 

Minium, 508 poods 

«• 2,5o8 

Mount -blue, 183 poods 

» 6,620 

Muilard, 1026 poods 

« 18,382 

Nails, brafs and tin 

7»895 

Needles, 28^ millions 

2^,367 

Nuts: nutmeg, 58 poods 

23,951 

mace, 300 pounds 

4>27* 

— hazel, wall, cocos, and piflachio 

6,545 

Oil, perfumed 

- 24,710 

Oyfters - - “ 

iS>3o< 

Orlcan, 608 poods 

>5»339 

Olive-oil, 24,975 poods 

- 250*377 

4 

Olives, 693 poods 

12,710 

Orpiment, 207 poods • 

59IIO 

Oifeille, 223 poods 

3,651 

Oucr-lltini, ii,9g6ntins 

- 105,148 

Paper: poll, 4442 reams 

32,880 

patria, 3267 reams 

- .20,601 

imperial, royal, and uitJIan, 400 reams 9,753 

cards, notes, and other forts 

7,720 

Pearls - * " 

6,600 

Pepper, 6797 poods 

- 1 3 >>346 

Pidurcs and fcirlpturcs 

- 3S2>7«2 

Pimento, 682 poods 

7*050 

Prunes, 6236 poods 

- 27,347 

Qnickfdvcr, 308 poods 

- 21,595 

Quills, 144 thoufand 

3,00s 

Raifins, 1 3 >767 poods 

- 49*627 

Razors, 3 590 doz. 

1 2,00 1 

Reeds, for weaving 

4*525 

Ribbons, even, fundry fort^ 

7,306 

Rice, 18,661 poods 

- 78,060 

Saffron, 6x0 pounds 

- 8*375 


Sago, 
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Rubles. 

.Sago, 42 poods 

- 621 

Sal -ammo nine, 2315 pood 

- *62,870 

Saps, fundiy ... 

2,491 

Scaling- wax, iG[ pooda 

1,452 

Shut- yellow, 41^0 poods 

4i>39 

Silken goods; raw and dyed, pooda 

- 493»783 

fatlirs, phiin, 26,720 arlhincs 

40,440 

pkiiii, 11,631 arlhines 

io,S8o 

grur. dc-toiirs, pUiii, 1624 arfliincs 

2,403 

Velvets, plain, arfliidcR » 

- 2,770 

— har.dkcu:iiii*r,, 1716 

11,660 

hrill'-rdk \Yitli cotton, 137 doz. 

3,000 

Silver, \vi might 


Si])honi, 1)1 als, &.c. 71c doz. 

4,247 

Snap, 9<S4 po(ids 

• 18,840 

Spectacles • . . 

6,350 

Spelter, 17,430 poods 

- 

Steel, 1753 ptvods 

9>»23 

Stockings, filk, t^Gi do/. 

- 3«,I5S 

cotton and tlr.crul, 41 77 do/. 

- 53*995 

— Avor!ted and yarn, .J722 doz. 

- 4;*'503 

Stone ware : ]'i)rc':lr;iuc 

8,207 

— e.n i hen and ilonc 

68,650 

liiV , pantiles, and bricks 

11,280 

— tpiu;. !) , mill, whet, and grindhonc 


inajc.iMte, iripoly, pumice, emcr) 


ferpentiue, ccc. 

* "»43» 

coals ... 

- 68,250 

Siorax, 47 poods . - . 

*>345 

Sugar; rclii.ade, 217,682 poods 

4*107,644 

mtlallcs, 36,515 poods. • 

- 638,030 

——loaf, I3,r;20poods • 

- 229,660 

—1— candy, 910 poods - • 

- Z 2 , 2 i 6 

• raw, 32,882 poodi 

- 381»SS* 


Scythes, 
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Rubles. 

Scythes, 343,608 

- 151,003 

Tartar, 2650 poods 

20,703 

Tea, 56 poods 

5,916 

Teazels 

4,150 

Terebinth oil, 2510 poods 

• *4*345 

— — varnifh, 596 poods 

7*635 

I'in, 13,775 

- '9**257 

'i\)bacco : ciiailer, 22 poods 

1,507 

common fmoking, 1640, poods 

- 32*420 

roll and leaf, 1798 poods 

- ‘7*297 

fmiiV, 1265 poods 

' 19.257 

clay pipes 

- 2,024 

Jiorn ]iipea 

2,770 

Trinkets ... 

- 47*7 'o 

Uteiifils, glai's and crylla) 

- 10,291 

Verdegris, icqo poo ls 

- 60,977 

Vitriol, 105 povjd'i 

90/ 

oil, 1091 po.^Js 

- 18,515 

Vinegar, 2143 hoglheads 

' 50.996 

Violet-roots, 2s-i'5 poods 

2,243 

Water j, 162 poods 

377 

Waters, miiieral 

14,283 

— , feented - « - 

2,386 

Wines; ipanim, 1 1 ,6; 9 liogfheads 

- 815,643 

porlugueze, 5S73 Iiogftieads 

- 522,522 

iningary, 403 hogllieads 

- 105,650 

italian, 715 do. 

- 61,493 

rhciiifli, inozel, &c. 332 (3o» 

- 44*635 

greciaii, 423 do. 

18,424 

- — — liquors, 2 1 do. 

79902 

brandy, arrack, rum, and flirub, 112 

do. 32,605 

Wood; fandal, red, 40,747 poods 

- 111,807 

blue, 1 242 do. 

* 3*»S4 

voi. m. T T 

Wood: 
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238 poods 


[655 poods - - - 

Rubles. 

6,863 

o- 

K* 

oc 

p 

1 

1 

1 

#3*120 

cedar, &c. 

57*974 

various forts 

9*766 

yarn, white, fpun, and dyed, 

- 

10,871 

camels hair, 103 do. 

1 1 2,1 12 

carpets and hangings 

21.930 

baize# narrow, 618,302 ar(h. 

438,922 

broad, 1 1 1,762 do. 

128,945 

fine, 1766 do. 

4>974 

tammies, 2 7?^, 601 do. 

91,608 

camlets, 69, ! 36 do. 

3**974 

(lamincs, cveiJaHings, barra- 
cans, calimancos, fergei-, &c. 

70,445 do. 

29,111 

flannels, 17,659 do. 

7*2^ 

Total 26 

.3,-5*890 


Goods exported in BritiJIs Ships from St» Pctcrjbnrg, 

1798. 


Iron 

Hemp, clean 
■ ■ ■ — outfhot 

— half clean 

■ ' codilla 

Flax, twelve-headed 
— - nine headed 

fix -headed 

— codilla 


poods 2,352,277 

- 1,510,683 

- 1 56*057 

35*393 

- ^1,660 

- 469,526 

- 12,645 

1,907 

“ 3S*+8f 

Iflngbs 



EXPORTS IN I79»^ 


Ifinglas 

BrifVlfs 

Hides 

Tallow 

Potafli 

Cordage 

Old iron 

Feathers 

Finfecd 

Broad diaper 

Narrow diaper 

Broad linen 

Nariow linen 

Crafli 

Drillings 

Fit* ms 

RaTcntneht 

Sail-cloth 

Table-cloths 

Napkins 

Balks 

Scantlings 

Malls and fpcaro 

Dathwood 

Pale hoards 

Deals 

Mats 

Hoop iron 
Tallow candles 
Xiinfeed oil 
Salt becF 
Horfe hair 
Cow hair 
£lk halt 


pooda 


- chetv. 
• arfliincs 


pieces 


poods 


H3 

5>i86 

22,918 

440 

1.064.249 

79*371 
32,135 
24,860 
4,490 
S7 >h 6 
257,693 
443*078 
107, SjZ 

5 ' 5»*97 

2.1 10.249 

36,071 

*»D 774 

2y^iO 

III 

3H 

r -937 

900 

754 

1 1 2,701 

4>234 

3,127,594 

10,119 

2,120 

^^393 

466 

9,678 

5S4 

2>473 

393 

Raw 


T T 2 
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Raw filk 

Rhubarb 

Wax 

Glue 

Copper 

Rofin 

Old rope 

Soap 

Down 

Caftoreum 

Wheat 

Printed linens 
Ticking 
Horfc tails 
Deer horns 
Oxen horns 
Ruiha leather 
Calf ikiiis 
Hare ilcins 
Rear ileins 
Squirrel Ikins 
Marten Ikins 
Sable ikins 
Ermine fkina 
Deer ikins 
Cat ikins 
Fox ikins 
Fox tails 
Tongues 



18 

• poods 

236 

- 

2*185 

- 

ifi88 

• 

63 

- 

1,914 

- 

1,688 

- 

*4 

* 

*5 

- 

27 

chetverts 

472 

arihines 

360 

pieces 

19 

- 

286 

- 

500 

- 

1000 

- 

78 


700 


59.156 


693 


146 


37 


a6 

- 

SO 


>35 


144 


235 


io»77o 


i3»ooo 


Merchant' 
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MerchanUShips arrived and failed 1797 * 




> 


p» 





S' 

Q 

in 



s. 


9 


OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 




g* 

0- 

1 






& 

Ruflian 


56 

S6 

13 

3 

Briti/h 


.440 

43 * 

8 


American , , 


26 

I 26 

— 

— 

Of Bremen 


1 1 

I I 

— • 

— 

Of Dantzic 


8 

8 

I 

— 

Of Hamburg 


3 

4 

— 


Oanifh 


104 

94 

7 

3 

Courlanders 


I 

1 I 

— 

— 

OfLubek 


43 

36 

8 

— 

Of Oldenburg 


9 

8 

— 

1 

Pruflian 


44 

38 

— 

1 

Of Papenburg 


5 

5 

— 


Portugueze 


7 

3 

4 


Of Roftock 



33 

I 


Swediih 


7 ^ 

65 

9 

2 

Hollander, of the year 1796 


— 

— 

I 


In all 

887 

840 

52 

10 

Ships arrived in 1796 * • i>H 7 




1 


failed . . • • I >169 






Therefore this year are fewer . 

. 

259 

329 



Of thcl’e fliips were lull 






freighted ... * 259 






not full 208 






inballail 422 






889 






Burden of thefc fliips in lafts 






of the arrived 76,584 ^ 






failed 77»345« 






Remained to winter from 1796 

. 

8 




New built 

• 

6 




Brought to Cronftadt by the ice 

• 

I 




In all 

902 





T T ^ 
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Expcnccs on Goods for Exportation arid Importation 
at St. Petcrjburg according to the new Regula- 
tion of 1798 . 


ExrENCtS ON Mmrchandises 

OF 

Common I 

Piirchafe in 

Exportation. 


eception. | winter, more. 



R. 

K. 

R. 

K. 

Wax candles, per box 

- 

0 

40 

0 

10 

viti) packinre 


0 

60 

0 

0 

Calirnanco, per piece , 


0 

8 

0 

3 

Cailoreirn, per pood 


I 

80 

0 

70 

Kaviar, ptr barrel 


I 

50 

0 

80 

Tallow cai!(iles, per box 


0 

20 

0 

10 

-vs I»li package - 


0 

40 

0 

0 

ILmij', iivii lort, pK.r bundle 


I 


0 

7 ? 



0 


0 

0 

fv'Oiid fort 


I 

u 

0 

60 

f(,r tlie ’'ands 


0 

20 

0 

c. 

— tliiid fort 


I 

0 

0 

Co 

for the band? 


0 


0 

0 

codllla 


0 

0 

0 

0 

with the bands 


0 

Co 

0 

40 

Wax, per pood 

- 

0 

‘5 

0 

10 

Ifinglals 

- 

0 

50 

0 

20 

Horfe-hair, per bale 

- 

z 

0 

0 

70 

Yafts, or ruiriaii leather, per bundle 

0 


0 

5 

Sole and pump kathcr, per 20 pieces 

z 

0 

0 

60 

Bar iron, per bcrkovetch 

- 

0 

10 

0 

5 

forted and hoop 

- 

0 


0 

5 

Wheat, per chetvtrt 

- 

0 

'5 

0 

3 

Hempfeed and linfeed 

- 

0 

10 

' 0 

3 

H^mpfeed oil and 1 infeed oil, 

per 





barrel 

- 

1 

50 

1 

0 

Hops (fack# apart) 


0 

10 

0 

5 





Seal 



PORT'CHAROES, &C. 64^ 

Common | Purchafe ia 
reception. | winter, more. 

R. K. R. K. 

Seal blubber 

Flax, I ft, 2d, and 3d fort, without 

I 

SO 

• I 

0 

the expence of package, by bundle 

0 

10 

0 

5 

for the bands, by berkovetch 

in bundles, with package, by 

0 

8 

0 

• 

0 

bundle - - . 

1 

20 

0 

60 

for the bands, by berkovetch 

codilla, including the expence 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

of the bands, by bundle 
(For the package apart.) 

0 

80 

0 

40 

Mats, by tlie thoufand 

2 

0 

I 

20 

Goat-flcins, per hundred 

Elk-lkins in bundles of 20, per 

0 

SO 

0 


bundle - - ^ 


0 

0 

80 

Squiircl. fi:ins, per thoufand 

X 

50 

0 

40 

Harc-fkiho, 1050, per bundle 

Ditto, with package in botrcls, per 

3 

50 

1 

0 

barrel - - 

4 

so 

1 

0 

Potafli (package apart) 

I 

50 

0 

80 

Ravcntviclis, per piece 

Rulin and coliphonium, per berko* 

0 

10 

0 

3 

vetch - - 

0 

80 

0 

40 

Rhubarb, per pood 

I 

0 

0 

SO 

Saltpeter - - - 

0 

10 

0 

S 

Soap in boxes (boxes apart) 

0 

10 

0 

3 

Barley, per clietvert 

0 

10 

0 

3 

Briftles, per pood 

0 

'5 

0 

1 

Tallow, per cafle 

1 

0 

0 

SO 

per half- callc 

Tobacco in calks, (and for prclfing 

0 

60 

0 

40 

apart,) per pood 

T T 4 

0 

5 

0 2 

Te2 



648 BRACKAGESj &C. ON GOODS. 



Common I 

Purchafe in 


reerptzon. | winter, more. 


R. 

K. 

R. 

K. 

Tea, per pned 

I 

0 

0 

25 

Linens white, of various forts, per 





tlioiifaiid arfliines 

I 


0 


Sail-cloth in fmall parcels, per piece 

0 


0 

S 

i in bales of 20 rouleaux, 





per roiil 

0 

2? 

0 

s 

fiems, per piece 

0 

10 

0 


Potafli, per caflv 

1 

50 

0 

80 


All fo rls of wiy(n.i amounting to 10 
per cunt, niid the traiilport to Cron- 
lladt apaiL. 


hi/i of Brackages on Articles rf. Mcrchandifc for 


Epcporlaiion. 

Corn, fvr diet veit. 

K, 

K. 

Kaviar, pti hnirel 

I 

0 

Hemp and heiuh of herr'-p, per berkoeetch 

0 

I 2 

Trmgl'ifb, per jjood 

0 


Hoi'le hair and ta/l‘i 

0 

S' 

Red leather or ynftri 

Hempfeed and 1 infeed, per chetvert. 

0 

4 

oil, per pood 

0 


Seal blubber 

0 


Flax, and heads of flax, per bcrkovetch 

0 

25 

Hare fliins, per thoufand 

2 

0 

Polalh, per c'vik 

0 

50 

Rhubarb, per pood 

4 

0 

Briftles . . - 

0 

5 

Tallow, per cade 

0 

7 

Tobacco in leaves, per pood 

0 2 

Expences 



EXPENCES ON IMPORTATION. 

Expences on Merchandifes of 


549 


Sale OR un- [ Sale retarded 



loading. 

1 

more. 



W, 

K. 

K. 

K. 

Steel, per calk 

0 

40 

0 

Jo 

Alum, per berkovetcl^ 

I 

0 

0 

40 

Alnnoiids, per pood 

0 

*5 

0 

5 

Woods, landaJ, red, blue, yellow, 





per bcrkuvctch 

0 

75 

0 

45 

Corks, by the thoufand 

0 

^5 

0 

5 

CoiTi'c, per pood - * - 

0 

20 

0 

lO 

Campliir - - 

0 

60 

0 

20 

Ciimanion, cardamoms, nutmegs, Sec, 

1 

50 

0 

75 

Shalloons, camlets, caliinaiicos, &:c. 





per piece - •* - 

0 

8 

0 

5 

Oraii<;es and lemons, per box 

0 

20 

0 

10 

Lemons faltcd, p'er barrel 

r 

0 

0 

70 

.Lemon j\*icc, per ca/le (cellarage 





apart,) - - • 

0 

20 

0 

5 

Orange and lemon peel, per pood 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Cocheiiillc, per jjood 

1 

0 

0 

50 

Dyes ; niinldcr, falflowcr, and other 





comnu)!! colours, per pood 

0 

15 

0 

20 

Cloths, lino, per piece 

0 

30 

0 

20 

half cloths and I:crfemerc 

0 

20 

0 

10 

ordinary filefian. Sec, 

0 

20 

0 

10 

(for bracking 2^ kop. apart) 





Pewter, in pigs. 

0 


0 

5 

Scythes, per hundred 

0 

.30 

0 

10 

Flannels and fii/es, per piece 

0 

25 

0 

15 

Cheefe, per pood 

0 

>5 

0 

10 

Ginger - - - 

0 

'S 

0 

10 

Cloves - - 

I 

0 

0 

50 

Herrings, dutch, in barrels, 1 and ^ 





per barrel 

0 

50 

0 

*5 




Herrings, 



6^0 EXPJENCES OI> IMPORTATION, 



f 

Sale on 

un. ( 

Sale retarded 


loading. | 

more. 


R. 

K. 

R. 

K. 

Ht’rringp, in J and barrels. 

per 




barrel 

c 

) 10 

0 

$ 

of fiweden and Norway, 




per barrel 

- o 

40 

0 

10 

(for brackinpf, per ton 

20 




per cent, apart for ditto in 

I 

-4 * 




*, and j*5 barrels, per barrel 

lO 




kop," apart.) 





Oil of olives, in barrels, per pood 

o 

lO 

0 

5 

(befidcs cellarage and cooperage) 



— in llaflv, per cafe 

" o 

75 

0 

*5 

— of turpentine, per pood 

- o 

*5 

0 

10 

Oyllcrs, per barrel 

- 1 


0 

0 

Indigo, per pood 

o 

50 

0 

30 

Nut galls 

- 0 

^5 

0 

6 

Pearl barley 

o 

10 

0 

5 

Paper, large fizc, per ream 

o 

20 

0 

10 

fmall 

o 

8 

0 

2 

j‘n cards, 5 :o. 

o 

10 

0 

5 

Eeaver and otter* (Ivins, per lo pieces o 

80 

0 

40 

Tobacco piper, per ^profs 

- o 

10 

0 

5 

Lead, per be: koverch 

o 

60 

0 

‘5 

Pepper and pinicnto, per pood 

o 

*5 

0 

5 

Prunes in caiks, per jiuod 

o 

lO 

0 

5 

J;i boxes, per box 

o 

20 

0 

10 

Raiiius and figs in fmall caflcs, per 




pood 

o 

'5 

0 

10 

in large calks, per 





pood 

- o 

10 

0 

5 

In boxes 

o 

25 

0 

10 

Rice - • - 

0 

10 

Q, 

5 

Saffron 

- 2 

0 

1 

0 

Spelter or tutenague 

0 

*5 

0 

10 




Silk, 



fiXPEWCES ON IMPORTATION. 65 1 

Sale on un> I Sale retarded * 



loading 

1 

more. 


R. 

K. 

R. 

K. 

Silk, raw - - , 

I 

50 

0 

5 Q 

Sulphur and faltpcter, (without cx- 





pence of keeping,) per berkovetch 

0 

70 

0 

30 

Sugar of all forts, per pood 

0 


0 

10 

raw, in cades 

0 

10 

0 

5 

in boxes 

0 

20 

0 

> 

candy 

0 

35 

0 

10 

Tobacco in rolls 

0 

*5 

0 

5 

fmo’.ving 

0 

25 

0 

is 

Tartar 

0 

7 

0 

3 

Tea - - - 

1 

0 

0 

23 

Printed cottons and pcTliaiis, per 





piece 

0 


0 

10 

Verdegris and fab ammoniac, per pood 

0 

20 

0 

10 

Quick III ver, vcrmillion^ orlcan, farfa- 





parilla, 5 tc. 

0 

30 

0 

10 

Wines and fpirits, per calk 

1 

75 

1 

0 

! per bottle 

3 

0 

1 

50 

fine, in bottles, per bottle 

0 

3 

0 

2 

ordinary 

0 

2 

0 

I 

in fmall barrels, per barrel 

1 

0 

0 


(Cellarage of thefe liquors apart.) 





Vinegar ditto, per calk 

I 

0 

0 

70 

Glafs of Bohemia, per cafe 

0 

75 

0 

40 

of Mecklcnberg and Pomerania 

0 

40 

0 

20 


CominijJiQyu for the Difpatch of Merchant Ships* 

Riiblef. 

For a vcffcl of 2 ^ lalls and under - - 20 

25 to 50 laftfi - " - 30 

A For 



652 


COMMISSIONS, S:c. 


Rubles. 

For a vcflcl of 5c to 75 - - .. 

75 tC ICO , . . 

icotor^o - “ “ 75 

ap\v:t‘t!s of 150 lails - - 100 


Tor packing the fi eight, 3 percent. 

lookir?g aftc» ihe loading, 2 per cent. 
palTportfc. from tlic ciillom-lioufc and the admi- 
ralty - - • - 

Cliiirch dues for each vcflcii 5 iublc& hcie, and 2 ru- 
bles at Cronlladt - - .7 

Ri ver charges, or ordinary anclioragc, for all (hips 
according to the freight, (except in fpccie ) ^ per 
cent. 

(However, when the hill of lading mentions an equi- 
valent for the ordinary anchorage, thefe 5 per 
cents are not paid.) 


Conunijfifjns^ Brokerages^ ^c. • 


Pr. ccut. 


CornmifTion on all merchandizes imported and ex- 
ported - - . 

ext? aoi dinary charges for ditto 
on precious ft ones . . Jl 

tor rix dollars, ducats, and other fpecics 
for cafing, paying, or remitting monies 
for aihiirs of exchange - - . 

and cxtraordiruiiy charges for the delivery of 
goodi - - . - , 


I 


1 

1 

■ 

2 


2 


for the admiiiiftration of a failure - * 3 

for the purfuit and recovery of doubtful debts 5 

Brokerage 



COMMISSIONS, &C. 


653 

Pr. cent. % 

Brokerage for tlic purchafe and fale of all merchan- 
dizes - - - - . I 

for exchange of all kinds of money, and for letters 
of exchange - > - . » 

on loading and unloading, perlall, 25 kopeeks 
Ciiflom-houfc cliargcs according to the amount of the 
dhties - - - - 4 

Stamp duties, per thoufand rubles, 2 rubles. 


Balance of the Imperial Loan-Bank for ihi 
Tear 1794 . 


D E T 5 1 T. R. K.. 

To tlic original capital of the bank, anno 


1754 

the former bank of Mofeo 
aflignatiuns-bank 

by fupreme command, paid in by the 
late gencral-procurcur prince Va- 
femfleoy . - - 

by the late high-fteward Yelagin - 
the legacy of prince Kantimir 
from the fecurity-bank 
from the revenues of the eftates Bo- 
goroditza and Bobrikovitch 
the fund for the credUoii of univer- 
fities and fchools 

the capital of the St. George’s order 
the college of commerce 


404,550 36 
1,403,412 io\ 
26,447,685 87I 


478,011 3yJ 
9,820 66J 
102,834 2\ 

21,382 77 

103,425 64 

858,587 61 f 

527^358 29k 

5f509 

To 



6^4 IMPERIAL JLOAN>BANK. 



R. 

K. 

the artillery cadet-corps 

34.774 

74 f 

the academy of fciences 

30,367 

50 

the court-flable kantora 

121,852 

If 

the fchuol dire< 5 lion 

122,856 

2 

the general poil direction 

441,247 

72;- 

the magiftracy of St. Petcrfbiirg 

8,126 

43 1 

the college of general concern of >Io. 

90,625 

79 |- 

the pro V ill on magnzine of do. 

404.532 

28| 

the finance-chamber of Mofeo 

45.720 

22I 

of St. Peterfb. 

2,072 

46J 

the piintihg-oni^c of the fyiii-d 

3^230 


the moiudlei r of Sr. -S erg ins 

2 » 5^>3 

75 

C'yn'l 

4,006 

50 

fur.cii'y p; ihnli pt'-foi.s 

4,987,249 

i«i 

the iin.pLi idl oirrce, St. Peterf- 



burg - - - 

4.955 

48 i 

fevered, for Aims fii!^ in without 



pmper ^.^rpianation 

7.188 

71 ;• 

intcreil fir* c.i.'us paid before due 

42 

5 ° 

the alTtiniiice i.fucc 

56.148 

731 

the capital of the bank 

1.782,319 

IO.V 

Total 

38,540,468 

39 l 


CONr,ISl/NG 

K. K. 

Gold and liiver - i >273,507 60 

Aflignats and copper 37,266,960 79 


CONTRA 
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CONTRA 

By various debtors for 8 years 
20 
22 

the bank of Ekatarinoflaf 
ill caifle 


Total 


CREDIT. 

R. K. 

11,081,140 85: 

I7.333>3<59 50» 
7,841,538 7oi 
1,213,016 I9i 
1,071,403 90 £ 

38,540,468 39?- 


% 


Amount of the Goods imported and exported by the 
following Merchants, at St. Pcterjhurg, 

•valued in Rubles. 


Amdurger, Fried. Wilh. 
Amburger and fon 
Anderfoii, Brown, and Moberlay 
Audrey, Michael 
Arhuferi, Adolphus 
Auld, Robert 
Bacheraclit, Gabriel 
Balemanii, Bernh. Heinr. 

B.irnes, John Samuel 
Barwick, William 
B^ley, Daniel 
Becker, Cafpar 
Belenkien, Oifip 
Bellermann, Joh. Chrifl. 

Bergien, Joh. Chriil. 

Bernhardt, Joh. Ludwig 


Jmpoircc!. 

r.VpOrifl':.'. 

24 ^. 7^^' 

661,719 

2 c6 ,5(;; 


368,98 1 

564.427 

1 1,440 
122,817 

146,806 

4>o53 

77, ICO 

323,880 

*> 9>243 

8,482 

1,104 

226,188 

157,890 

219,011 

737 > 92 i 

6,895 

209 

229,863 


42,878 

21,392 

76.125 

3 . 95<5 

6,410 

Bird:, 



' 6$6 IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1 797* 



Imported. 

Exported. 

Bircti, Gcoi^c 

52,92 1 

447.584 

Blandow, Joh Jakob 

3 « 5*065 

>.i 37 . 9 » 

Bock> Hermann 

346,816 

62,464 

BohtHngk, Heinr. Wilh. 

1,170,605 

1,346,918 

BoifTonet, Jean Bapt. 

5.095 

25 

Bolien, Johann 

5,662 

4,065 

Bond and Llttledale 

BortI, Joieph 

BorifTof, Ivan 

7*770 

17.824 

17.489 

I 34 ** 7 ir 

Braudftettcr, Franz. 

156,321 

28,441 

Brcmcr, J. - ‘ 

93 > 4'7 

103,623 

Bruckner, J. G. 

25,429 

36,115 

Briihn, Haivi Heinrich 

30.177 

147.769 

Bulkck-y, J(;hii M- 

37.' >6 

501.495 

Bufl<, Brothers 

140,789 

357,180 

Carr and cc'.mpany 

7.283 

952.977 

CariU'iir, Johann. 

337.378 

15,022 

Canleys, Prcfcotti and company 

73.214 

1,628,195 

Cavanaugh and company 

142,249 

59 * 95 * 

Chambens .Anthony 

7,960 

4,000 

Claikfon, Thomas 

6.378 

— 

Cloilermann, Hermann 

19.170 

— 

Colombi, Antoine 

41.251 

66,326 

Corner, Chrift. Aug. 

36,848 

<^ 5 * 77 ? 

Cox and company 

59.938 

209,470 

Cramer, Bencd* 

Culot, Pafeal 

15,260 

27,822 

376 

Dahlcr, Chriftian 

Danckcl, James 

187,753 

>?. 5 r> 

19,100 

Danckwerz, Gabr. Ludwig 

. 53.99^ 

> 34.951 

Dafer, Johann. 

Defticn, Alexey 

37.586 

1,689 

ii.o53i 

Peforge, Barth. 

>3.446 

3.207 

Debolien, 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 05 / 

Imported. Exported. 

Sobolicn, Ivan 

- 

3*3 

17,289 

Dolgof, Afariaii 

- 

42,501 

74.060 

IDruiyt Anthony 

Duval, Louis David 


3 o »«»3 

33.316 

ao» 

Eifermann, Joh. Matth. 


47,160 

17.817 

Eyflel van, Hendrick 


3So,8oi 

100,398 

FclbingCf, Joh. Heinr. 

m 

7,462 

700 

Fiers, Salomon 


42,302 

14,500 

Fllippof, Ivan ^ 


95.763 

96,652 

Flury, Friedrich * 


*5.633 

3.755 

Forrtfter, Robert 


33 . 3 «* 

53.307 

Forfyth, David 


'24.7*6 

1*6,513 

Franz, Joh. Fricdr* - 

m 

*3.3*5 

■■■ . — 

Gardner, Francis 


— — 

65,890 

Giers, Carl Fcrd« 

• 

65,887 

3*9.706 

Gilmore and company 

A 

I184O 

7 *. 9 »r 

Gilmore, Peter 


py888 

37.990 

Glen and company 

A 

60,501 

537.346 

Gluchof, Martin 

Gnutofy ValEly 

m 

« 

42,100 

93750 

9.835 

Grooten, Joh. Philip 


172,890 

81,740 

Gubien, Michaila 

4 

6,858 

2400 

Gulich, Peter 


128,727 

74.865 

Gunther, Joh. Vine. 

• 

8,226 

1,125 

liawtLesford, Samuel ^ 

V 

6.077 

1*360 

Hafeler, Joh. Nicol. 


** 7*993 

122,600 

Hambeck, F« 

m 

91.766 

90,619 

Hamikon, ArchifaaU ^ 

m 

55.588 

68.064 

Hafie, Joh. Heinr. 

4 

*3.7*7 

16,109 

Hekker, Dirk 

• 

30 . 4*7 

*r» 75 * 

Kcflly^ Samuel 


9 *. 7»7 

— — 

Hett, Sebaftian « 

• 

19,711 

7.585 

Heyn, Albert 

^ tot. U|. V V 


*01,045 

26,82s 
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* Higginbotham, John 
Hbppcner, Thom. Fried. 
HoHiday, John 
Hott, Joachim 
Hoy and Beilis 
Hulfcnbeck, Joh. Fried. 
Jagodnikof’s fons 
Janfchien’s fons 
Jencquel, Daniel 
mien, Feodor 
Jones and company 
Irofchnikof, Vaflily 
Tv’anof, Audrey 
Kaluftof, Martin 
Kanzler, J. H. 

Karaflbf, Vaffily 
Karpof, Feodor 
Kiepper, George 
Kicreikof, Gregory 
Knieper, Peter 
Knutfon, Dctlcf 
Kofehennikof, Peter 
Kteftotnikof, Kufmin 
l^rofiiher, William 
Krufehevuikof, Alexey 
Kuminiii, Alexey • 
KtimMcll and Bhffig 
Kuikof, Ivan 
I/acofte, Jean 
Langei brothers 
liStptiefi Ivan* / - 

Levanus, Peter 
Little, Jarae« ^ • 


Imported. 

Exported. 

• 

138,250 

39 >S 97 

490 

8,33 s 

“ — ^ 



182,164 

85,200 

3 '**43 

174,0^1 

14,300 


S>* 33 > 


19,918 

1 18,148 

17,223 


1 66,947 

609,662 

187,792 


23,964 


48,800 


20,307 

3 > 3*4 

69,662 


4,750 

1,785 

i 3 > 4 *S 

62,518 

131,185 

20,000 

94»497 

89,818 

'55 

13,124 

45."* 


16,422 


19,829 

, 

49,008 

— — 

20,766 


269,90a 

45 '*907 

y> 3 ,i 4 « 

71^865 

1,079 

<5,295 

* 13,619 

^ 

- 131,922 


1,992 

tiijr:* 

325; 
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LiWio, brothers 
Mahs, Joachim * 
Mackintofli, John 
Marefehah Philip 
Marfeh, Johann Emft 
Marfeh, George 
Meder, Chriftiaii 
Meefe, Heinrich 
Meibohm and company 
Mercer, Thomas 
Mitropolof, Gavrila 
Molwo, Jacob 
MLillcr, Cafpar 
Muller and Ritter 
Mufehl, Friedr. Albr. 

Newel, Robert 

Paris, Warre, Harvey, and comp 
Paflcof, Ivan 
Pickerfgill and company 
Pipping, Jof. Henry 
Pittfchalnikof, Peter 
Porter, Browne, Wilfon, Sc comp 
Pofehegonof, Gregory 
Preyfler, Gabnel 
Raikes, Timothy 
Raimbert and company 
Rail, Alexander 
Richter, Joh. Friedr. 

Rittcher, William 
Rogers and company 
Saizof, Feodor 
Samareycf, Borice 
^chadimirof, Alexey 


Imported. 

Exported, 

* 33 »SS 9 

109 

67,837 

674,660 

13^600 



6,094 

26,601 

43,000 

7»703 


228,706 

180,827 

1 10,384 


250,291 

* 37 .*s 8 


7.933 

21,851 


698,905 

49,260 

11,324 


I97»282 

93»*67 

S 9 »S 47 

3.9 

1 1 11910 

18,450 

1,117,298 

3,013,961 

5*250 


16,135 


95.671 

88 

256,841 


100,374 

4*+»877 

44*084 


26,124 


99,283 

382 »SS 3 

19*45* 

250 

75*759 

143*270 

50,976 

746,095 

5»oi8 


261,078 

*34,807 

416.157 

6,278 

Vi.6^+ 

4,616 

i **»644 

‘S 4 


Sebapo 


V V z 
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Schapki'n, Andrey 

Imported. 

Exported. 

29,130 

Scharapof, Gregory 

3*237 

25*120 

SchevaldiTchcf, Foma 

i 2 ,S 6 S 


Schiele, Joh. Bemh. 

2*311 

1 2,02 [ 

Scholai, Jean 

35*729 

19,941 

Schroder, Aiidr. Jacob 

S 9 »oio 

5*479 

Schumacher, Herhtiann 

3 > 5 * 5»2 

711,390 

Schvefxiikof, Jacob 

30,604 

20 

Scougal, George 

66,931 

212,143 

Sera and Ribba « 

1 19,667 

249,483 

Seven'll, Heinr. Gottfr« 

740,846 

163,780 

Shairps and compiany 

218,01 1 

748,436 

Sievers, Thomas 

2 1*683 

472 

Si'kaar, Peter Ifaac 

66,198 

200 

Simonfen, Afmus 

32 > 3 S 4 

55.675 

Si'ncius, George Magnus 

48,163 

67.791 

Sittnikof, Simeon and Feodor 

369,006 

— 

SHni'n, Yephim 

35*572 

4.305 

Smith, Edw. James, and company 

1 19*462 

597.3*8 

Smith, Thomas 

10*452 


Speder, Chriftopher 

> 7 *H 9 

26,686 

Steffens, J. C. M. 

12,910 

3 . 6*2 

Stuht, Joh. Heinr. * 

34 * 38 * 

7,202 

Sundufehnikof, Afexey <• 

4**739 


Siivarof, Alexey " - 


65,700 

Swan, Thomas 

8,*43 


Tahl, Chrift. David 

92,179 

19,266 

Thicringk, Anth. Fried. 

116,524 

194,962 

Thomfon, Peters, Bonar, 8 c comp. 

705,98 1 

3 .» 5 *. 5 ** 

Thornton and Cayley 

59 . 47 ® 

1,016,783 

Thorntons, Smalley, Bayley, 8 c comp* 

13,015 

1,668,586 

Tfchigarcf, Vaflily 

15*600 


Turlfgheninof, Vladimir - 

46,963 



»5 


Turutb, 
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Imported. 

Exported. 

Turuth, Andrey 

34,110 

3»»37 

Ulich, Friedrich 

13,660 


Ulliyef, Yegor 

. 45 » 75 o 

— 

Velho, J. P. C. 

- 255,735 

205,224 

Venning, William and George 


419*7 *5 

Vernon, Thomas 

• 9,900 

115,130 

Viazzoli and company 

• 226,324 

292,840 

Vlict van der, Pieter 

- 103,806 

36.338 

Wagnon, Henry Samuel 

- 


Weber, Leonard 

47,067 

29,061 

Wendt, Levis 

• 104,204 

31.341 

Werthmann, Mich. Fried. 

* 261,532 

105,683 

Weftlcy, John 

9,566 

42.957 

Whitaker, James 

* 89,^29 

9.950 

Whiihaw' and Hcnly 

- 157.440 

154,086 

Wilkins, Caleb 


9,191 

Wittneben, Johann 

64,724 

111,611 

WoIfF, Friedrich 

134,684 

187.939 

Wulffert, Carl 

29,758 


Wurn, Joh. Guftav. 

1,115 

11,388 


19,265,284 32,090,901 

By fcveral merchants, flrangers, 



and travellers 

100,775 

-t 

360,010 

Total rubles 

19.366,059 

32,450,911 


W • i 
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SECTION VL 
Of Coinsy Meafures, and Weights. 

w E learn from hiftory, that previous to the 
tenth century neither foreign nor domeftic coin 
was known in Ruilia. Inftcad of it fmall pieces 
of marten and fqviirrel-Ikins, ftainped, were the 
only currency. But, from that period frequent 
mention is made in the chronicles of grecian 
luid other forts of money. It is the opinion of 
fome, that the fir ft coins were introduced by the 
Tartars into Ruflia, and that the ruffian word 
for money, denghi, is derived from the tartarian 
word tanga, which fignifigs a token ; but, that 
when coins were imprefled with the arms of 
Mofeo, namely, a St. George with his fpear, the 
name kopeeka arofe from kopae, or kopcitzo^ a 
fpear. There was, however, at that time no 
mint in Ruffia, nor was the right of coining a 
prerogative of majefty j but the gold and filver 
finiths ftruck the coins, any one of whom might 
convert his uncoined filver, with a moderate al- 
lowance for his work, into coined money of 
equal weight. So early as 1469 mention is 
pitlde of fuch a denefebnoi-mafter, (money- 
maker,) 
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maker,) Ivan Frafiri by name *. Nearly about^ 
the fame time coins were alfo ftruck by the 
merchants of Novgorod and Pfeove, which 
cities were connefted with the german Hanfa, 
and afterwards the Englifli obtained licence in 
their letters patent of the year 1569 to flainp 
dollars and little pieces of money in Mofeo, 
Novgorod, and Pfeove. It is known too that 
coins were even ftruck before this in the feveral 
refidence-towns of the partitioned princes, as in 
Tver, Riazan, &c. At laft, however, tzar Ivati 
Vallillievitch about the fame period, namely to- 
wards the middle of the i6th century, inftituted 
the firft regular coinage, fet up a mint srt 
Mofeo, and caufed three rubles to be ftruck out 
of one grivenka f. In the mean time we have 
ruftlan coins of the mofeovian fovereign, which 
probably were ftruck about the year 1420 J. 

In 

* The graiiJ-prince Ivan Vaflilicvitch I. took| as ha? 
already been mentioned, into his fervice in 1475, a certain 
Arillotcles of Bononia (or Bologna) who was his architeft, 
ftatnary, founder, and at the fame time his maftcr of the 
mint. Pet. journ, 1782, tom. ii. p. 91. 

f What the grivna, grivenka, nagoti, &c. properly were> 
whether really ftamped coin, or, as is much more probable, 
a certain Avcight of filver, and how much, is not yet agreed 
on. 

J Yet Levcfque fays, Cc fut fous le rcjnie de Vaffilx 

Pmitrovitch, qu'on commcn9a a frapper cn Ruifie de 
• u 4 ** Targent 
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‘ In the reign of Ivan Vaflillievitch the rulGan 
coinage began in general to acquire a totally 
different form, and the various denominations 
of fpecie were ordered to be coined after a cer* 
tain alloy and weight. Yet at this time, and a 
long while afterwards, the RUBi.£ was only an 
imaginary coin. The lirll a^lual rubles were 
ftruck during the reign of tzar Aleaey Michailo- 
vitch in the year 1654, though hifloiy makes 
mention of the ruble already about the year 
1317. Whereas we have oblong filv .-v ki/pceks 
of that period and later. In general, till to- 
wards the end of the ryth century, more of the 
final! forts than the large of rulhan coins were 
flruck •. According to Oleafius, under the lall- 

mentioned 


I'argent monnoyc. II montoit fur le trone 1389. Mof- 
ecu & Tver etaient lea premieres a employer tine moonoie 
** tatare nomme denga. — Novgorod prit la refolution en 
** 1420 de battre ellc-m^me fa propre monnoic.” I^ill. de 
Rttllie, tom. ii. p. 265. Sec Baclimeiller, bcfclireih. dcs 
nat. kab. Alfo prince Schtfeherbatof, Pet. journ. 178^, 
tom. ii. p. 59. 

♦ ** T*ar Mikhatia Feodoyovitch,” fa^'s Oleqrlus, “canfed 
his own coin to he ftruck in tbe country, and in four dif* 
<* ferent cities, Mofeo, Naugnrd, { Novgorod,) Tver, and 
** Pfeove, coined of pure filver, and fometimes of gold, all 
little monies, as likewife the little danifli fechflings, fmallcr 
“ ftill than the german pfennings, partly round and partly 
“ oblong. On ope f:de was commonly a horljcinan Aicktng 

“ witli 
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mentioned tzar the german dollars were in 
Itrong circulation as large coin, which probably 
had chiefly been brought in through the hanfe* 
atic commerce. Out of thefe very dollars (not 
from filver bars) the rubles were at that time 
flruck. But likewife other dollars were recoined 
into rufSan rubles ; thus, for example, the flrfl: 
ruble of 1654 is dill extant, and it is eaflly dil^ 
cerniblc to have been previoufly a fpanilh crofs> 


With a fpear a dragon which he had fubdued ; before this 
«« was only the naugardian arms, but on the other fide the 
grand prince’s name, and the town where it was coined. 
Thefe forts tvere called deng (denga, denufehka) and 
kopek, each equal to a holland ftuyver, or near as muck 
as a half meidiiifcher, or a hollleinifch grofeh, going 
(according to the relative value of money at that time) 
“ 50 to a rix-dollar. They have yet fmaller forts, as, half 
and quarter kopeeks, which they call polufke (polufeh* 
ka) or mulkofflci. It is difficult to tiade with them oa 
** account of thefe little bitlings, as they eafily flip througli 
the Ungers ^ therefore it is cuflomary with the Ruffiantp 
« when they ar$; going to look at or meafure out goods, to 
take the kopecks, frequently 50 together in their mouths, 
** continuing to talk and to a6f, fo that they cannot be per* 
** ceived. — They bargain by altiues, griffcn, (grieveniks;) 

and rubles ; though they have in fad not thofe forts of 
** money in whole pieces, yet have them in certain numbers 
of kopeeks ; an altine in 3, a griff in 10, and a ruble !n 
** too kopeeks.” Adam Olearius, reifebefehreibung nach 
Moikp, Scblefvig 16^3, p. *23. 

dollar* 
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dollar *. — : A foreign dollar then paflcd for 50 
kopecks. But the war that fhortly after broke out 
with Poland, perplexed the ruffian finances } and 
for defraying the charges of the war rccourl'e 
was had to the diminution of the coin. Then, 
for fome time kopeeks and altines w'erc 
{truck of copper. By the fiandard, arifing from 
the continuance of the gradual diminution of the 
vrorth of the fmall monies, the value of a rix> 
dollar at length got up to i ruble or too ko- 
peeks; and though afterwards the weight of the 
former was improved, yet the extrinfic value of 
the ruble remained unaltered at 100 ko{)ccks. 
For the greater convenience of change in trade 
quarter-ruble-pieces of 35 kopeeks were alfo at 
this time ftruck. — Peter I. made various alter- 
ations in the coinage. He ordered, by an edid 
of 1724, that no more filver kopeeks fhould be 
ccjiued ; caufing in their ftead one and two-kor 
peek-pieces of copper to be ftruck, which had 
on one fide the St. George, and on the other 
within the initial of the emperor's name 17 , the 
value of the coin. His filver rubles, of which 
the oldeft are of 1701 and 1704, are diftin- 
guilhed by the legend expreftive in the ruffian 
language of an improved ftandard : Moncta do- 


* Von lhaJcr-kabJnef, part. i. n. 49. 

brav’a 
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braya jena, rubel : good money, a ruble. Upon 
this all other mints were aboliflied, except thofe 
at Mofco : in which capital there were two coin'* 
ing houfes ; one denefchnoi for filver, and the 
other inonetnoi dvor for copper coins. After- 
wards, however, a mint was fet up in St. PeterC- 
burg ; and this is at prefent the only one, where 
gold and filver coins are ftruck. The mint in 
Mofco indeed ftill cxifts, but it is confined to the 
coinage of copper inone)\ Under the empreSs 
Elizabeth the mint for the copper money was 
in Ekatarinenburg j in the year 1766 another 
mint for copper was erected in Sufun at the 
mineral works of Kolhyvan, and in 1783 one of 
the fame kind at I'heodofia in Taurida. The 
late emprcfs formed the xefolution to ereft a 
copper-coinage in the environs of Ekatarinen- 
burg on the Ifet (Nifchneifetlkoi-monetnoi-dvor), 
and another on the ftteamBabka near the Kamma 
(Babkinlkoi-monetnoi-dvor). There are therefore 
at this time in Ruffia one mint for filver and fix 
for copper coin. — After the famous battle 
of Pultava, among the fwedilh officers who 
were taken prifoners, were fome who underftood 
the art of coining; the emperor accordingly 
employed them in his mint. It was in con- 
fequence of this that his imprefs on the coins 
from that battle till his journey to Prance, 

1709 
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1709—1718, is fo much a la fuedoiie with' the 
hair combed back, &c. Peter therefore brought 
medailleurs with him from France, and from 
that time appeared what are called the fun*rublcs, 
now become very fcarce, having on the reverfe 
a fun in the centre, and in the area his initial in 
rufs n, juit as the L was flruck on the french 
louis-d*or. Befides.the ruble, at the fame time 
were coined the half and the qu arter ruble 
(Poltiniki and polpoltiniki), alfo with his like- 
nefs and the imperial eagle. The grieven or the 
loth part of a ruble, had ten dots with the 
infeription grievenik on one fide and the 
eagle on the other. The altines or 3 kopeeks 
had on one fide the eagle, and on the other 
flood with the date of the year, the word 

ALTINIK. 

Thefe were all the filver coins under Peter I. 
in which outwardly no alteration was made, ex> 
cepting that for a long time no more altines have 
been flruck, and the emprefs Elizabeth for 
a flwrt time caufed fivc-kopeck-pieq^es to be 
cwned, but this practice has now long fince 
ceafed*. — The golij coins in Ruflia have 
always been flruck in fomewhat larger forts 
thofe of filvdr. Ducats were coined by 

'* Schmidt’s beytr. r.ur kenntnifs dcr ftaatfrerfaflung vun 
Kufsland, tom. i. p. 50. 


tzar 
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tzat Ivan Vafllllievitch, and half>ducats are found * 
of tzar Feodor Ivanovitch. A ten-ducat>piece is 
fliewn of the falfe Demetrius*. Moft of the 
gold coins, however, dill fubfiding of the andent 
times, confift of very fmall forts. Nay, there 
are fome that are even called golden KOPESKsf. 
A rudiali ducat was formerly equal to two 
rubles filver, whence probably the denomination 
golden ruble arofe, which,‘as well as the quarter* 
ruble are now ftiewn as curiollties. — Under 
Peter I. the gold coins were either two-ruble- 
pieces, with the apoftle Andrew on the reverfe, 
which, however, are very rare, or ducats with 
latin infeription. On one fide is the bud of 
Peter with a crown of laurels, on the other 
the ruffian imperial eagle, on the bread whereof 
is the St. George. Both fides have round them, 
Petrus Alexii 1 . D. G. Ruffi Imp. M. Dux Mo£> 
covitc 1716. Thefe coins w'here Peter bears 
the imperial title, were druck long before the 
peace of Nydadt. The emprefs Elizabeth drd 
caufed imperials, half-imperials, golden 
RUBLES, and half-rubles, to be druck. — - 
At the acceffion of Peter I. the copper coins 
were half-kopeeks (denufehka or denga), ko- 

* J. T. Kaihlcr vollftand. dukatenkab. tom. 1. n. 112— 
t Joh. Fried. Joachim* unterricht vom mun^wefen. 

peeks, 
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* peeks, &nd five>kopeek-piecee. On the firft 
{lands on one fide denoa, and on the other 
1706. The kopeeks have on one fide the 
St. George, -and on the other kopeika. The 
old ones were called in on account of their 
deformity, and the kopeeks were now ftruck 
with only an extremely little chevalier St. George, 
and the date 1724 on one fide and the 
word kopeika on the other, 'fhefe under 
Peter II. were a great deal fmaller, and the 
former called back into the mint. On thefe 
little ones are feen the knight George on one 
fide with the exergue Molkva, and on the other 
the letter n placed in a four-fold crofs, having 
in one interline 1728, in the other kopeika. 
The five-kopeek-pieces were likewife fubmitted 
to feveral alterations. Thofe of Peter I. confift 
of 1 1 lote (4 folotniks) cupper, and are On one 
fide, exa^ly like the old kopeeks, marked widi 
the value and the date in a crofs on one fide, 
on "the other with a little ruffian eagle, having 
five dots round, for the benefit of fuch as are 
not acquainted with cyphers. The eminefs 
Anna, without recoining them, fixed them at 
4 ; Elizabeth gradually reduced them to 3 and 
to 2 kopeeks. At lad in 1755 Elizabeth caufed 
them to be ftruck down, with a new die, to 
I kopeck. An eagle repofing on clouds 

holding 
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holding a crowned flileld between his wings. In 
which on one fide flood the emprefs’s cypher, 
and on the other i kopeika with the date. In 
the year 1757 thefe very coins got up again 
to 2 kopeeks, bearing a new imprefs, being on 
one fide the knight St. George, on the other 
the cypher of the emprcfs j and thenceforward, 
with prccifely the fame die, from the old dengas 
or half-kopecks were ftruck whole kopeeks, from 
the polufchkas half-kopeeks, and new polufchkas 
with the very fame imprefs, which were as fmall 
and as light again as the former ones of the 
emprcfs Anna. Peter III. flruck the fame coins 
again at 4 kopeeks, with a new die, having the 
St. George on one fide, and prufiian armorial 
trophies with the number 4 and the ruflian 
explanation of it on the other. Thefe were 
afterwards again depreciated to 2 kopeeks. The 
copper five-kopeek-pieces that had been ftruck 
by Elizabeth were fixed by Peter III. at lo, but 
Catharine 11 . reduced them again to 5 kopeeks. 
For the accommodation of the provinces of 
Efthonia and Livonia, the emprefs Elizabeth in 
1757, caufed to be ftruck the Livonefes of 
whole, half, and quarter pieces. A whole piece 
was in value p6 kopeeks. The coinage of thefe 
prefently ceafed; and, as the w'hole livonefes 
were of more intrinfic value than the fubfequent 

rubles. 
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' ndrfes, they were almoft all re-meltcd into 
rubles*. The coins now in circulation are : 

COLD. 


Imperials ..... 

Rubles. 

• • lo 

Kop 

0 

Half imperials . . . . 

- - 5 

6 

Ducats, fcarcc .... 

- - 2 

30 

AndreW'ducats, fcarce 

- • 2 

Q 

Two-ruble-pieces. ... 

- - 2 

0 

Golden rubles .... 

- • 1 

0 

Half-rubles - - . . 

- - 0 

50 

(farter-rubles, very rare 

• • 0 

25 


SILVER. 

Ruble o loo 

Haif.ruble ....... 050 

C^arter>ruble . ..... 025 

Twenty.kopeek.pieces ... o ao 

Fifteen-kopeek-pieces .... o 15 

Grievniks ....... 010 

Five*kopeek.pieces .... o 5 

Altines, feldom to be feen . . o ^ 

COPPER. 

Grievnik 010 


Patakif the mod common >*05 

* Schmidt’s beytr. zur kenntn. der fiaatfverf. von RufiL 
p.yo. 


Grofch 
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Rvbke. 

Grofch Ox a 

Kopeek ........ q x 

Denufchka o.o| 

Polufchka ....... o o$ 


Tliefe coins fiand in the following reladonal 
value : 


Rublcp Grlevnlkp 

Altinep 

ICopeekSp 

Denufchka, 

Polttfcltkae 

1 10 

33 r 

lOO 

200 

400 

1 

3 t 

10 

20 

40 


I 

3 

6 

12 



t 

2 

. 4 




I 

2 


As to the intrinllc value of the rullian coins, 
concerning the ftandard of the former ducats, 
nothing more is known than that 67 of chofe of 
171s to- 1729 contained 23 karats 4 grains of 
fine gold*. Amcnig the merchants 117^ are 
equal in weight to a ruffian pound, and they 
we#e rated at 94 fobtniks as fizef. ^ By the 
near affi^ obferved under the emprefs Elizabeth, 
a |K>wd of dttcat'goid held 95 folotniiea fine 
gold, and 3 folotniks alloy of copper, and out 
of this 118 pieces were coined. In a pound of 
goldfoa Andrew«dttcats were only 75 fial^^ks 

* Hiilcli, ia'dei deatfchtft ceiclit munasrcluti tern. vi. 

p. Si|e. 

f Knife. Contorift. .p, 269. 

r XbU III. 3C X -of 
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^ of fine gold, and 21 folotniks copper, and out 
of this f 00 pieces were, ilruck. The pound of 
iiher for ruBIes, halves, and quarters, COnfifts 
of 84 kopeeks. The pound of fdver fot griev- 
niks held 72 folotniks fine filver and 24 folotniks 
copper, from which likewife 15 rubles 84 ko- 
peeks were (truck. In denufchkas and polufch- 
kas from a pood of copper 10 rubles were 
coined *. An idiperial udder th6 emprsfs 
Elizabeth weighed 3^1- folotniks and a half im- 
perial ifl folotniks, and the pound of gold to 
this purpofe muft be 88 folotniks fine f. The 
proportion between gold and filver was at that 
time as 1=13,’}. In purfuance of theedidtof 
the 1 8th of December 1763, this proportion 
was however fixed at 1=15. A folotnik of fine 
gold had hitherto been coined into 2 rubles 
SorVr kopeeks, but from that time forwards 
into 3 rubles 55^ kopeeks. The folotnik of 
fine filver was till 1762 coined to 2of kopeeks, 
but at prefent to nlr kopeeks. — - Coiifbhn- 
ably to the faid ukafe, the imperials and half 
impatals muil be coined according to the 88di 
dflay, and from each pouhd of gold'of this aliajr 
3 1 imperials and 2 rubles 887 kopeeks mtift .btp 

* To/$n, lUstdcunde, tom. ii. p. 90^. 

f Ukafe of ajd Novemhju^ . 

coined, 
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’ coined, (which renders every imperial 3^ folot^ 
niks in weight,) but of half-iinperials 62 and 
two rubles 887 kopeeks each weighing ilr folot* 
inks. The large lilver coins are coined after the 
72d aflay, that is, a pound muft contain 72 
folotniks fine filver, and every pound muft pro- 
duce in rubles and half>rubles for 17 rubles 
fiylcopeeks, in quarter-rubles and double griev- 
nlks for 17 rubles 15$!, and in five-altines and 
grievniks for 17 rubles 254I kopeeks fine filver*- 
A ruble according to this ftandard is worth about 
23 grofches 7 pfennigs in two-third-pieces by the 
leipzig ftandard. But the merchants make a con- 
fiderable diftinflion between old and new imperials 
and rubles. Old imperials, 10 rubles extrinfic 
value, afe rated by the german ftandard at 1 1 
dollars 16 grofches, whereas the new at only 
9 dollars 18 grofches. And in like prpportibu 

* The finenef* of the ruflian imperial is of 22 carats, and 
that tft the filver 12 lotes. A pound or 92 folotniks of fine 
filver is worth 22 rubles ^517 kopeeks; a pound of coined 
filver 17 VuMes 6* kopeeks ; the difference therrfore is 569 
ktipisekei or the fine filver h to the coined as TO«s 7 nH* 
A pound ofifinc gold is worth 341 rubles 33^ kopeeks, but 
tlw wined rubles 88^ kopeeks ; the difference is there- 
fi»e 28 rubles 44} kopeeks, or as — Nine and 

n half rubles make n mark of Cologne. The new ruble it 
at Hambuigr 2 OHUkt 10 fchilling banko, and an imperial 
04 mhik pi ftfafllmg in bunko. 

X X 9 alfi) 
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alfo old rubles at i dollar 3 grofehes, but new 
ones diverfely at 03 grofehes, or 1 dollsor, or even 
1 dollar I grofeh The fmall forts of coin are 
according to the convention>llandard, the louis* 
d’or at 5 dollars, of the year 1774, calculated in 
the following manner: Grievnik at 2 grofehes 
8 pfennig > altine gi pfennig ; kopeek 9$ pfennig; 
denufehka j- pfennig,; niofcofca i-f pfennigs 
piatkopeek (piatak) 1 grofeh 4 pfennig, and 
polupoUinik (quarter-ruble) 6 grofehes 9 pfennig- 
Concerning the value of the moft antienc 
copper coins nothing is fatisfefiorily known f. 
l/ndcr the regency of the princefs Anna five-ko- 
peek-pieces extrinfic value were ftruck, which 
in intrinfic were fcarcely worth two kopeeks. 
The polifii jews took advantage of this by intro- 
ducing a prodigious quantity of ftill bafer coun- 
terfeits into Ruflia, faid to have amounted to 

* This diAindion between old and ntw rubles appears 
Iikewlfe hence, that an alberts-dolhur iii 1714 waa only 
worth 80 kopeeks, but now 125 to 130 kopeel^t . Xiiis 
however depends much on the courfe of exch^ngew i — A 
filver ruble of the lali reign contained a)moft 375, as dutchf 
and is therefore nearly worth 37! ftuyvers. Before the late 
war the courfe of exchange at Peteribttiy was 46 fiuyvers 
ihd upwards ; .in 1789 it was down to 30, afterwards even, 
a asi ftuyvet«,Jand liKtdy naf pence englilh. ~ Between 
and 1768^ it .was bom 38^ to 45^ ftuyven. 
f Under Peter 1 « from 40 pound of ^pper were ftroek 
zombies*, Weber, p, 52^ 

Upwards 
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upwards of a million of rubles, On this ac** 
count it was that under the emprefs Elisabeth 
the aforementioned alteration in the copper coin* 
a^ took place. But never were matters in Ip 
bad a ftate as under Peter III. He ftruck ao, 
15, and 10 kopeek-pieces, which intrinfically 
had not a third part of that value. On the ac- 
cefBon of Catharine II. thefe were uncondition* 
ally recalled. 

At prefeht all the ruilian copper>money, veH* 
koroililkaia moneta, is coined the pood at 16 ru* 
bles, in forts of five, two, one, half, and quarter 
kopeeks *. But at the copper>mint at Sufun, 
by ukafe, 15 Dec. 1763, grievniks, iive-kopeek- 
pieces, grofches, kopeeks, denufchkas, and pq* 
lufchkas, are coined by a different proportmn. 
As each pood of copper there contains 1^4 folot* 
niks of fine gold, and 31^ foiotniks of fine fil- 
ver, it is ordered, that this (hall be coined to 25 
rubles, adding, that in order to diftinguKh this 
money from others it muff bear the Siberian 
arms with the charaflerillic infcription Sibir* 
Ikaia moneta, but to be current only in Sibetia f. 

* A ruble copper.money >•» hy the price of foreign 
copper, worth in Holland about ao ftuyvers. 

f See baron von Praun, Grundlichc nachricht vom 
munnwefen, 1784, p. 407. 

X X 3 


This 
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Utis, however, was in force only dl! 1781 j fat 
iince that time, the gold and lilver bein^ ex- 
traded from the copper to a very tittle, it is 
likewife coined at 16 rubles with the cuftomary 
ruffian imprefs, and is current in Ruffia as Wril 
as in Siberia *. 

B^des the hard coin, paper<monbV is alib 
current in the ruffian iempire under the name of 
bank-affignations. Till the year 1787 thefe 
notes of too, of 50, and of 25 rubles were in 
circuladon ; elUmated at the amount of 50 mil- 

* Of the flberian coppcNcouts containing gold and filver, 
from the beginning to 1781, were ftruek in all 3,799,^1 
rvblea 93i kopeeka, wherein were 14 pood 1 7 pound 19 
folotniks, gold, in value 197,016 rubles 88| kopeeks, and 
1228 pood 8 pound 42 folotniks filver, in value 1,117,944 
rubles 89 kopeeks, together 2,484,700 rubles 15 J koptdts, 
gold and filver.' A queftion arofe how high the expence 
would rife, if thrfe coins were interchanged, in order to get 
out the two noble metals ; and it was calculated, that after 
dedufUng the wailc by fire, there might be obtained 7 pood 
8 pound 571 folotniks of gold to 98,508 rabies 44 kopeeks, 
and 1149 pOod a pound 5 folotniks filver to 1,115,89a 
rublef ai kopeeks, together 1,214,400 rubles ^46! kopeeks, 
and that the coll of extraAing, with the loft of metal, would 
amount fo 547,034 rubles 95 kopeeks. At the expence 
therefore of about half a million copper Or paper Money 
above 1,200,000 rubles gold and filver would be'gsiidedi 
fu'relf'tl would bi weU worth while to diiderudte this 
operStion. 


lions 
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liong of rubtlgs. Tb$fe were fo readily i 
t|irouglu»it, tb); empire infteadcof.qf»pper7i9o|]ie]rt 
jthat ia .inany parts of the country one, twoy ag 
as -five per cent, agio muit be gpven tp get 
p^rrmoney for copper. In that year ,iy$7 
the old ones were liquidated* and a .frelh>iirue 
.was .made of bank-notes to the. amount of .100 
nullions*. M prefent they are of i.po*. of 
50} of 25* of 10 and 5 rubles. The hrii three 
are of white* the ten>ruble notes of red* and 
the five-ruble notes of blue paper. Of thp two 
lall forts the 10th part of the whole fum of too 
miUtons* namely 10 millions, wereifiued. By 
an ukafe of the 3d of Augufi 1788} ten and 
five ruble notes were again made to the amount 
of 10 millions* at the fame time commanding* 
that the like fum in hundred-ruble-notes Ihould 
boextinguKhed} that there might be never mpre 

• Of thefc new imperial loan-bank or lombard received 
to the A>m of 36 milUions, viz. zz miUiona for the ndbib'tjri 
t^ millwns for the towns, and 3 millions for Taurijla alonf. 

' ~ The ai!ignatSns-bank was opened in jydp^and is 
from the new loan-ba^nk. — Mayer ftates tKe’iixi^ fum ^ 
the bank-notes drft put' into dtculation at <$0 liumons^of 
rubles } but I know for certain that this flatement ' is'con- 
fiderably too high. Abbd Raynal comes fomew^t. nearer 
thttftmthj who fete it ^wn at about 50,000,000, with whom 
iyfr.,CoS5 svl 1® Clerc agree. ijatiMehe 

fchilderiing von Rufsland, p. 474- ^ 

X X 4 than 
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*tb^ tbe ftat^d loo millions in cireulatioit. AU 
thefe papa’s are immediately convated into cop. 
pa-money on demand at the affignation$«banks. 
Thefe banks are at St. Peterfburg, Mofeo, Ya. 
rollaf, Smolenlk, Veliki-uftiug, Aftrakhan, Nilh- 
nci-Novgorod, Vifchn^volotfchok^ Novgorod, 
Pfedve, Tver, Nefchna, Kief, Kurik, Kharkof, 
Tambof, Orel, Tula, Kazan, Kherfon, Arch- 
angel, Riga, and Reval. Thofe in Tobolflc and 
Irkutlk have been lately abolifhed. 

The auriferous fliver produced at the fiberian 
mines is feparated at St. Peterfburg in the labo- 
ratory conftruAed for that purpofe in the for- 
trefs there. From the kolhyvanian mine's come 
annually, as before mentioned, about 800 to 
jooo, and from the nertfchinlkian about 400 to 
500, of both together about 130010 1400 pood. 
The former contains 3 or 3 f to 4 pa cent, but 
the latta only 1 1 to if per cent. gold. — The 
gold and fliver here feparated is delivered into 
the peterfburg mint, Avhich is Ij^wife ih the 
fortrefs; and thae, together with the gold from 
)£katariiiqiburg and the gaman dollars brought 
in through the cuftom-hoafe, are ftruck into 
die feveral forts of ruflian chins. 

’ h is calculated that at prefent there is In cir* 
eolation in the ruffian empire at leafr 130 mil^ 
lions in hard calh ; and, if to t^ we add the 

hundred 
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hundred million in bank-notes, the ivhole circn- ' 
lating mafs of money amounts to about 230 
millions of rubles. 


Concerning tKe ruffian weights and meafures it is to be 
obferved> that 

A berkovetch contains xo pood. 

A pood 40 pounds. 

A pound 96 folotnika. 

A folotriik 96 parts. 

Three folotniks are one lote. 

A cool (fack) of coarfe meal ihould weigh 9 pood la 
pound. 

A cool of rye 89 or 99 or 10 pood. 

A cool contains xo chetveriks. 

Fifteen chetveriks make about a dutch lail. 

A ehetvert contains 2 ofmin. 

An ofmin 2 payoks. 

A payok 2 chetveriks. 

Thechetverik, which is the 8th part of the ehetvert, con^ 
tains 2 polchetveriks, which are in diameter 12 french inches 
6 lines, and in depth x i inches 9 hues. 

The polchctv^ik is 10 inches 9 lines in diameter, an^ y 
inches 6 lines in depth. It is 2 chetverks or quarterSi 

Tke dtetveik or quarter, contains 2 gamitxas of 6 incbA 
6 lines io.diimeter, and 4 inches 6 lines in depth, * 

The polgamitza has 5; inches 8 lines in diameter, imd 3 
inches 4 linel in depth. 

A calk of biandy, linfeed oil, hr hemp oil, called 
forokovsii>botfchks, contains 40 vedros or 13^ ankers, 
which make fssi (arilian pints. 

The 
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The anker holds 3 vedroe» each CQntaiiung 40 pints. 

The vcdro has 4 chetverlu or quartersi or pints. 

The chetverka holds 2 ofmuki, which arc alfo called 
kruihki> each holding 3-^ pints. 

Long meafure : A defxttine has 3200 fquare fajcnes« 
That is, a defxttine is 80 fajenes long and 4 bioad. 

A fajene is 3 arfhines. 

An aribine is 16 verlhoks, or 28 en^lifli inches* 

A ▼erft is 500 fajenes or 1200 paces. Twenty verfts 
make a german mile. 

A defxttine is 210 rheniih feet brpad and 560 feet long, 
heJng 117,600 fquare feet. 

All (hefe weights and meafures aie alike throughout 
Kuflia, excepting Livonia and Finland. 

But in Riga the following is the weight 9 A laft contains 
tt (hip-pound; a (hip-pound 4 lofe; a lofe 5 Uefpound; 
a liefpound 20 common pounds. Forty-fiTe pounds in Riga 
are 46 pounds in RufTia. A Ia(t of rye contains tons ; 
a lad of wheat or barleys 24 tons ; a lad of mak, peafe, or 
oats 30 tons ; a lad of Knfeed or potafhes 12 tons. A ton 
oontains 12 lofes; a lofe 6 kulmits; a kulmit 4f kans; a 
kan 2 flbfes. A fuder contains 6 ohms ; an ohm 4 ankcis 1 
an anker 5 quarts ; a quart 6 dofes. A ru(Cati velro holds 

dofm. *niiitecn dls in Riga make 10 arfMnesai Rul&a. 
In Riga a laft of rye holds 4;/ and in PeynaU 4^ hies. A 

in Revat holds 24 tons or 72 iofet, and *44 Riga lofei 
aDloUll^ to ohe hd of '^Reval. The laft of tUga and of 
tH&mbiflgh a^ree nearly together* ^ i 


Con^arifM 
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Con^ifon ^ruffian andforrign leng-merfure. 


If we divide a verihok or the i6th part of an arihincinto 
a hundred equ^ partSj fo that 

A verihok contains lOO fuch parts> 


An arfhine i^oo, and 
A faj6nc 4800, then 
I. The foot of Paris will contain 


London 

Rhenifh 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Amfterdam 

Leyden 

BruiGels 

Dantaig 

Augiburg 

Brunfwick 

Bavaria 

Cologne 

Gbtha 

Goettingen 

Halle 

Leipasg 

Htnrenborg 

rPtaguc 

Strajbiug 

Vienna 

Zurich 

Geneva 

Lyons 

Liibon 


Verthe Parts. 

• 7 3* 

. 6 86 

- 7 6 

. 7 If 

. 6 69 

- 6 38 

. 7 6 

. 6 19 

. 6 45 

. 6 i)6 

- « 39 

. 6 56 

. 6 19 

- 6 47 

. 6 70 

. 6 7* 

- 7 9 

. 6 83 

- 6 79 

- 6 SI 

. 7 n 

6 80 

. 10 98 

• 7 ®7 

- 7 4 

Bdogns 
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Verfli. 

Parts. 

Bologna 


8 

. 55 

Ttirm 

V. 


54 

Milan - / 

- 

9 

93 

‘ * Rome *• 


6 

6z 

Venice 


7 

' 82 

Conllantmople 


'5 

94 

II, The palma of Rome 

’ i 

'5 

2 

The krama there 

- •. 

5 

59 

'.Naples 


5 ' 

93 

‘iGenoa 

^ - 

S 

64 

III." The -french toHc 

<• m 

43 

84 

IV. The englifli yawl 

- • 

zo 

57 

V.^ The englifli fathom 

- 

41 

»S 

VI.‘ ' The caftilian varre - 

- 

i 8 

83 

VII. The •portugueze cavidos - 

- 

>4 

S3 

VIII. 'The portugueze-harros 

- - : 

*5 

45 

« IX. The braccia of Florence* 

m ^ 

1 

IZ 

33 

Bologna ^ » 

- ^ 

*3 

49 

^ Milan - - 

• ^ 

■ lO 

99 

X. The ell of PanVin lilk 

^ • m 

2$ 

7* 

;_-j in cloth 


z6 

7» 

' — ta linen 


*6 

59 

' Amfterdam * • ^ 


■ ns 

5* 

' Berlin 

* -m 

^>5 

0 

Brabant 

- 

*5 

S3 

‘ BreAau * - ** 

. . 

"■iz 

37 

BmlTclsy large* 

m m 

‘.;*s 

62 

■■■ ~ — fmall* 


-IS 

40 

Copenhagen ' * 

• w 

'14 

IZ 

Dantzig - - 

f. * 

12 

9« 

DrdacA 

m 

‘ 'IZ 

73 

Frankfort ott the Mayne “ 

. ' 

If* 

>4 

• 

. If'-W 

'••ze 

73 



Hamburg 
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•V«Kh., 

Parts., 

Hamburg 

- 

- la 

89. 

Leipzig 


• - IZ 

7* 

Louvaine 

- 

•. • * 26 

4 * 

Nurenburg 

• 

- ^4 

8 * 

Straibuig 

- 

- - II 

4 « 

Vienna 


- 17 

4 » 


Therefore loo Paris ells in filk make 167 arihines 


16 Berlin 

>5 

100 Amft^dani 

97 

400 Vienna 

-- 437 

200 Leipzig! &c. 

‘ »59 




Comparifon of various Miles. 

A ruffian verft containing 500 faj^nes^ and each fajcne 7 
foot of London^ but is here divided into 3 arflunes» the 
feveral miles are thus divided into verflsy faj^neS} and ar- 
fhines : 



VerAs. 

Sajenes. 

Arlhines* 

German mile 

- ' 6 

475 

If 

French league 

' - 4 

84 

Oj 

Ei^liih land mile 

- 2 

86 

0 

fea mile 

- 1 

. 368 


Italian mile 

- I 

368 

a 

Spauiih mile 

5 

396 

of 

Swediih ntilc! or 36,000 fwed- 



iftfeet 

- 10 

17 

O’ 


Five french .leagues make 3 german miles ; ^ engliih fea 
miles or itaUan. miles amount to but i gernoian mile; 6 fpa« 
ni(h miles are equal to 5 german mdesi and fo many 
make t6 tngliih land miles. LalUy> as ij geeman miles 
13 compofe 
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conipofe « degree of the equator, fo to fuch a degree 104 
oerfta, ijrfi^net, t aWhine, verlhoha arereqoidte. But 
so ftepcB league!, 48 engliih land miles, 60 englNh' ieu miles } 
likew^ 60 Italian miles, and 18 fpam'lh miles are r^koned 
to a degree. 


Cai^fari/on of various, foreign Weights mtb the 
Ruffian. 


A pound at 

Aix.la<hapelle 
Amfterdam 
Antwerp • 

Auglburg, great weight 

fmall 

Bafil 

Berlin • 

Bologna • 

Brunfwick 

Bremen 

l^eflau 

Bruflels 

Bourdeauz 

CStdis ' « 

Cologne 

Conftantinople • 
Copenhagen 
Cmcow ' 

ihutzig;^ . • 


by rulCan weight. 
Pound,. Solot. Hun. parts. 
» 33 4+ 

I 19 J5 
» M 44 

I 18 79 

* *4 3r 

» *3 5* 

I 15 s6 

0 84 g 6 

* »3 30 

1 19 . 66 

0 94 6 $ 

« »3 44 

* i« 75 

t II ji 

1 i^ 30 

3 9 94 

1 11 5 * 

0 94 S» 

1 5 66 

Bkinmce 





JFIorence 

on the Mayne 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Gotha 

Hamburgh 

Koenigfburg, old weight 

— new weight 

eJu^ptiQ ; * , ^ 

Lyons 

Lifbon 

Leghorn 

London * 

Lubek 

Lunenburg 

Magdeburg 

MarfelUes 

Memmingcn 

Munich 

Naples 

Nurenbei^g 

tbris 

Prague 

Ratifbon^ • 

Rome 

Saltzburg 

(^baafhaufen 

Strafburg 

§^uttgard 

Venice, ^eat weight 

-IT — ^ 

Uim 


Fouadf. tSelat- Hun-pafts^* 

0 79 2 » ^ 

1 13 7^-: 


s* 

•80 , 

73' 

■90 

32 

X 

>7 

28 

88 

77 

*3 

*3 

*3 

- 6 & 

1 

7 * 

11 

so 

79 


9 

5* 

16 

«3 

•7 

55 

«3 

*3 

0 

Si 

*3 

54 

34 

9* 

3 

*3 

*5 

4® 

18 

41 

*3 

9* 

34 

9* 

79 

38 

34 

7* 

It 

99 

»4 

79 

*5 

7* 

*5 • 

3« 

8* 

♦S' 




Waiftw 


t'* \ i 
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Warfa^ 


Pounds* 

- 0 

So)ot. 

n 

nvn> para/ 
t* 

Vioiiui 

- 

- I 

. 3S 

»7 

Z&taa 

- 

- I 

*3 


Zurich 

m 

- I 

*7 - 



- For ordinary purpofisa the ruble •Wf he 
eftissated at 4s. during the greater part of the 
reign of the late enaprefs— fuch readers as defire 
a neargr fpecification of its value will fatisfy them- 
felves on its flufluations from the tables, p*>^53» 
the note on p. 676, &c. 


jLANCrtI*W» 



t- % > 


Lanouaobs are indeed properly no objed of 
poiitical csconomy { perhaps however the reader 
will indulge me in a word or two on the Ruls, be- 
fore we conclude. Its beauties, the cc^iou&efs and 
en^gy.pf its exp^elhons, &c. are acknowledged 
and celebrated by feveral philologifts and litenuy 
men, Mr. SchkcCzer, whofe judgment in fuch 
mWers will not be queftioned, gives it the pre- 
ference to almoil all the european languages* 
It has been much cultivated of late years ( 
femnl grammars and di£donaries have been 
madet' numerous traidlations into it are con- 
llaatly appearing, and the Ruilian Academy 
is indefedgable in the reftoration of its purity* 
— f 4*^ foreigner, with his utmoft efforts, can 
feldom attain to a pronunciation tolerable to the 
enri/ of n native i mueh lels if he have only 
boohs for bis guides : innumerable peculiarities 
and anomalies, render it. fo qpctremely difficult. 
7t|ie fuffiap gusmmarians tbemfelves are not 
^tgieed eonc^mhig the number of lettps 
^nteined in nlplube.t. The Efements. of 
ruffian iangppnge, publiffied ibme 

the number «f lettem 
4St; ^IPharpeiiiper* |n bis Elemens ^ 

.. ; ypf.. III. V V Ruffe, 




Ruilfe^ idioxirs of nd m^re 3 1 ; ti 4 itl« Roddej. 
wifh 6 xm tfte hiimber tt ‘ 

38., iSSfiie of them* ‘the fofeigrier mily hnrnfi 
to protiouAce properly,* pai^iculaiiy the three 
d^inft AtiBhring foun^j'the felo, the femliai 
and the flai^o ; the two very different Ichaa, the 
jevet^, and the tichtfeha ; the two mnte lettdi%, 
ym and ^er ; but efpedaH^ the y^i 'Wfmore 
pro^rly y^ty, which is founded ndthet entirely 
like u, ui, ue, or e, but requires fomewhat’i 
of an’ intermediate found bettteen them; Not 
to mendon the numerous irregularities of the 
declehlfdns and the peculiarities the fyntax^» 
the actent alone,' which frequently bounds hadt«: 
wards and Ibrwiirds from the fyllabtes, jthcows* 
the' learner into great perplexitfet. Thus; ndcsit 
the hand, has thd accent on the* lift 11 luA 
in the phdal numbed^ rnkf, the Imwir, 
d^e ftM ffllabte. Yet thdii* perplcdtitier aifi 
ftdtldni^ in conqpmilbn of what: he meetedurhli 
M ''cd^gatfng, as alinoft every verb had' Itf 
nt&f peentiirite^ ftxat It may be’eafied ifntguhtfk 
'fidutihly one can be’fiMmd that ^har nil ><11# 
iQ''ten^, *hainely, the preftttty the h h fii a Q l^ 
l^e preMft Of unity, thr preterperftA) >'thn| 
^Ahh^peiftAs, Ae fttfty *f|noiuip ^il 
ihRdf^ dich of whkhtiyu<lM‘in'h'#pi«duihh 
t^lHtdl^ idha), thie‘TiAifif 4 inyMkk> *dai^alih 
iz ftiture 
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fo&ms' fii9{}k or ptrfc&, It it tW Ikme trid} 
the tfareefiiJd ioliiiitive^ the threefold imjMirative, 
(naih^ of the prefent, of the future iitpierfed^ 
^,and of the future fimple,) the threefold par^ 
tidpk^ (viz» of the prdeiu, of the iinperfo£l» and 
of the perfeft,) and the threefold gerunds 
Add to thi*} that hitherto no gateral and ceitaia 
roka have been laid down for foroung thefo 
tenfes. Thot» for inftance, the prseteritum per>' 
fe&um it frequently diftinguiihed from the ii^ 
perfeflum, not n^erely by prefixing a^finglf 
letter or more, at », vs, u, o, ob, pro, po^ is, £1, 
fOy lasy VOS, na, vlb} bot it is folcly determ^ed 
bp pradiee, which of theie is to be added 
to every vetb. But the matter is rendered iim 
more imricate, as it is only with very few verby 
diat k is pefiible. to gue£t from any pne teqfo 
Ifow the ptefent <Mr tbednfoutive is made) and 
die two teter often differ fo widely frqpi ong 
another, in fttch comfdete inq^larity, th^t the 
{dehnt in the firft perfon has ,^pely„ai^ 
flmilnrity wiUi. the fecond> Pne example will 
Hhlfbate what is here meant; from 
I ^wmkk, the infinitive k brufgat and t^fput ; 
from volnuyu^ I make waves, vpinpyjtt 
|p:d>u» I row, grefti^ from dremlu, I Ji)|pber, 
chiciBM) from jiyu, I^e, jit) froia,^bimqi 
I foi|^ nahiit j from ifi^ttfebu, I f<^ 
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' All thefe arc o£ the firft conjugation. Of the 
ftcond I lhall only moitioa : lubld, or properly 
liublu, I love) liuUfch^ thou 'Ipveft } po^^il, 
1 have loved ; the infinitive is liubit and polyubir:, 
■ from platfchv, I pay; i^ifch,;thou payeft; 
naplatil, I have paid ; the infinitive is platit, &Ci, 
Amidft all thefe difficulties that a foreigner has 
to ftruggle vith ^e he can nudte h!mfo|| hut a 
tolerable proficient *in the ruffian lan^age, 
no grammars have as yet been made for him ex- 
by foreigners : no wonder that.thdr prot 
du^ons are not more complete. 

As a fpecimen of the ruffian chatader^ 1 am 
enabled by the kindnefs of Afri fty,^ bf* 
ftreet, to prefect the reader aoth the 
and Faternofter from the types pf that in- 
genious and excellent artift; the punches where- 
of he cut for the elaborate work he has lately 
announced to the public under the title of 
^antographia, and which he mforms stp w^ 
fhortly appear. 
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RUSSIAN AtPHABET, 

Aa Be Bb Ft 44 Ee 3K3K Ss 

abvgde jz 

33 Hh li Kk Aa Mm Hh Oo 

zirkl m no 

Iln Pp Cc Ulra Yy Xx I(!| 

p r s t u ph ch tz 

Hh IIIiu mm l)i> LIh Lb Lb 9a 

ch $ch sehtsdi yerr yerl yer yat € 

K)k) Rh 00 Yy 

yu ya th ischitza 
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RUSSIAN PATERNOSTER. 

Onne Hamt, Hace ecH Ha He- 
BecBXij, 4 a CBflinnniCH hm5i 
iriBoe, 4 a HPiH^enib yapcm- 
Bie iiiBoe, via Ey4enib boab 
njBOB, HKO Ha HCBCCH H Ha 
3eMAH. XAbBb iiauib Hacyiii- 
HbiH 4aac4b HaMb 4Hecb, H 
ocmaBH HaMb 40 ArH Hama, 
iiKoace Hf MH ocmaBAneMb 
40A3CHHKOMb HaUIHMb. H HH 
BEe4H Hacb BO Hciyiiijenfe, 
HO H3BaBH omB AyKausafD. 

Ako niBoe ecmb H 

CHAa H CAa3a bo ebich BiB:oBb, 
Amhhb. 
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In thi Prefsf and fpeedlly will be puhlijhtd^ 

LIFE OF PETER III. 

EMPEROR OF RUS$Ijt. 

^ ' From the MS. Papers of Mons. De Momtmo&in> 
formerly refident at St. Peterfburg. 

By the Editor of the JLife of Catharine It. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS printed for T. N. 
Longman and 0« Rees, Paternofter-Row. 

I. rpHE LIFE of CATHARINE II. Empress of 
JL Rossi A. The Third Edition, with confiderable 
Improvements. In Three Voinmes 8vo. Price 1 1 . 49* 
in Boards. BenheUtihed with Seven elegant Portraits^ aod 
R correft Map of Raflia. 

To the concurrent teftiAonies of eU the pciiodkd publicetjoot of laftc 
end Kteracure already adduced, we ftall only add, from the Eoropeaa 
that the writer of their Review, after delaying hie account of 
the Work, in oidtr to aRertaIn its authenticity. In the Number for 
November laft, fayi: ** On the moR indifputable teftimony, and tM 
Idgjhall writer has it now in his power to declare that 

thelc volumes, under the mo^eft and iimiced title of << The LBh of 
Ute Eroprefs of RuEia,'* comprife a faithful and impartial Hiilory 
of the MiNcsl TsaoftftUint nod rublic Alfura of the Northern Couits 
of Europe during the Reign of Catharine II. } together with a regular 
narratioo <|f the niogretfive aggrandisement, civilization, and geneial 
improvement, of tlm RuEiai Empire, from the tlmo of Peter the 
Great to that of the death of the late Emprefs in 1796.'* 

1. LETTERS, s^^eA from vtiioos PARTS of die 
CONTINENT ; dbetttmng s Variety of ANECDOTES 
relative to the prennt Sutc of LITERATURE in GElE* 
MANY, Mid to th^lebrated GERMAN LITERATI. 
'With an Appendix; w which are' included, THREE 
LETTERS of GRAY’s^never before publiflied in thia 
Country. Tranilued from German of FREDERICK 
MATTHISSON, by ANNL^PLUMPTRE. Tranflator of 
fevenil of Rotaebuc*! Plays. iiL. 9 *'*^ Volume OAavo, 
Priee 8 1 . BMrds. ' \ 
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BOOKS Longman RtEs. 

3. LETTERS, written during a RESIDENCE in 
ENGLAND. Tranflated from the French of HENRY 
MEJSrER. Containing many curious Remark?^4^^pon 
Englifli Manners and Cufloms, Government, Climate, 
Literature, Theatres, See. Sec. Together with a I etter 
from the Margravine of Anipach to the Author, in C ^e 
Volume O^avo, Price 6s. 6oard5. 

4. LETTERS written during a Refidence in SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Price 
7 s. in Boards. 

** In the variety of amulement which Mr. Southey has ferved up in 
this Melange, the mind is at tof> on which page moftly to dwell.— 
Relying on our author's aHiirapccs^ we muft mink him either a very 
fortunate or a very inquilicive traveller; he muft either hive been 
unufually lucky in nrieeting, foituicoully, with adventure and information, 
or have I'pent naany a weaiy hour in the leGMccb ; for not a .page occurs, 
that does not ei'her amufe us by its humour, or inftruA us by a juft train 
«f thoughts happily exprefted." Lmdon Manh i799* 


In tht Prefix and Jpetdsfy *wiil he puhltfied* 

1 TRAVELS of ANTFNOR in GREECE and ASIA ; 
with Tome Ideas upon EGYPT. Tranflated into French 
from a Greek Manufeript^ found at Herculaneum, by E. F. 
Lautibr ; and now from the French into Engliih. 
3 Vols. 8 VO. 

a. TRAVELS through the SOUTHERN PROVINCES 
of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. Tranflated from the original 
German of Profeflbr PALLAS, Counfellor of State to the 
Emperor of Ruflia; Member of the principal Literary 
Societies of Europe, Sec.Sec. By A. F.M.WILLICH, M.D. 
and STEPHEN l’ORTER,ofTrinicy College, Caihbridge, 
E^q. Two Volumes 410. embdlilhed with near one 

hundred coloured Plates and Maps^ ih iflrative of the Man-* 
ners, Drefs, and Cuiloms of the earidus TarCar .Nations, 
and of diflTerent Sunje^s relative to tbr Natuiel Hiftory and 
Antiquities of a 'PraA of Countr^y / Artending feveral Ithda- 
fand Miles in length, and nev^oefbre deferibed: Priae 
about Six Guineas. ^ " o 

A few Copies of chts* plendid Work lilU be piiaMd 
00 fine Royal Paper, wkh .oof diOptefliotka of thi Flaseh. 










